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PREFACE. 


^^     It  appears  to  be  generally  thought  that  some 

^change  must  take  place  with  regard  to  the  Preser- 

^vation  of  Game,   and  the  administration  of  the 

t^  Game-laws.     It   is  thought  by    some  that  such 

change  might  be  made  in  a  more  wise,  easy  and 

i^  amicable  manner  if  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  ope- 
fi 
-^ration  of  the  present  system  on  all  the  parties 

2  concerned  were  more  general  than  it  is  found  to 

3  be.     It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  this  last 

^object  might  possibly  be  promoted  by  such  a  work 

5  as  I  am  therefore  venturing  to  offer.     Under  such 

a   representation,   I   could   not    but  venture   to 

goffer  it. 

s    It  appeared  to  me  that  there  could  be  no  true 

^understanding  of  the   present  Gttme-law  system 
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without  a  review  of  its  origin  in  the  past.  I  have 
therefore  devoted  my  first  volume  to  sketches  of 
the  operation  of  the  old  forest  laws,  as  far  as  we 
know  from  the  materials  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  forest  laws  of  Canute  are  the  earhest 
on  our  records  :  and  the  operation  of  those  of  the 
Norman  kings  ceased  from  the  first  session  of  the 
Long  Parhament.  The  tales  of  this  volume  there- 
fore he  between  these  dates. 

Some  illustration  will  he  given  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  next  marked  period,  between  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  change  of  the  law  in 
1831.  But  the  two  remaining  volumes  will  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the  working 
of  the  system  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  parties  related  to  it. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  many,  both  friends  and 
strangers,  who  have  supplied  me  with  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  my  object,  from  the  oldest  lore 
obtainable  to  the  Evidence  of  the  Parhamentary 
Committee  of  last  session.  This  aid  has  enabled 
me  to  prosecute  and  present  my  work  Tvdth  the 
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courage  justified  by  the  fact  that  my  tales  are  all, 
though  beaiing  the  form  of  fiction,  essentially 
true.  What  invention  there  is  is  merely  in  order 
to  the  more  life-like  and  faithful  exposition  of 
facts.  I  trust  there  will  be  found  in  the  whole 
no  important  representation  of  any  effect  of  the 
system  which  may  not  be  substantiated  from  the 
history  of  the  past  or  present  time. 

H.  M. 

Ambleside, 
Nw.  6th,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A    LORD    DANE    ON    A    VISIT. 

'THERE  is  reason  to  believe  that,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  one  of  the  prettiest  rural  districts 
in  England  was  that  which  has  since  been  called, 
with  a  mixture  of  compassion  and  contempt,  the 
Fens.  For  a  considerable  extent  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Wash,  wide  rivers  flowed  between 
wooded  islands,  on  whose  rising  grounds  were 
erected  the  buildings  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  age  and  the  locality ; — here  a  monastery  sur- 
rounded by  orchards  and  vineyards; — there  the 
dwellings  of  the  superintendents  of  the  fisheries, 
— and  elsewhere  the  lodges  of  the  foresters  in  the 
service  of  king  or  abbot.  Where  dreary  and 
sickly  swamps  afterwards  extended  from  east  to 
west,  noble  woods  marked  the  undulations  of  the 
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soil ;  and  tlie  waters  which^  some  centuries  later, 
bred  ague  and  fever  from  their  slime,  then  flowed 
and  ebbed  in  their  main  channels,  and  were  clear 
and  wholesome  in  the  stillest  coves  and  recesses 
which  afi'orded  their  tribute  of  eels  to  the  monks, 
and  permitted  the  formation  of  thick  ice  in  its 
season. 

A  region  so  fair  and  fertile,  lying  near  the  east 
coast  of  our  island,  was,  above  every  other,  tempt- 
ing to  the  Danes  in  their  predatory  visits  of  those 
days.     Again  and  again  did  they  burn  the  towns, 
pillage  the  estates,  and  lay  waste  the  fields  of  the 
district:  but  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
scarcely  impaired.     The   orchards   bloomed  and 
bore  fruit, — the  forests  spread  their  leafy  shade, — 
and  the  waters  abounded  with  fish,  as  if  men  were 
living  in  the  peace  of  the  religion  they  professed. 
Thus  it  was  when  King  Canute  began  his  reign. 
Grentebrige  (since  called  Cambridge)  had  been  a 
second  time  burned  by  the  Danes  in  a.d.  1010 ; 
and  it  had  scarcely  begun  to  rise  from  its  ruins 
when    a  great   sea-flood,    four  years  later,     and 
then    tempests    and    scarcity,    discouraged     the 
inhabitants  from  enterprise  and  industry.     But 
the  country  districts  showed  scarcely  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  beauty.     The  rising  and  the  setting 
sun  gleamed  on  the  reaches  of  the  rivers ;  and  the 
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stars  were  reflected  iii  the  still  lagoons: — the 
thickets  on  Thorn-ey  (Thorn  island)  were  blossomy 
and  fragrant  as  ever  in  spring ;  and  in  autumn 
the  heavy  crops  of  ruddy  apples  on  the  orchard 
slopes  promised  an  average  brewing  of  cider. 
Under  this  beauty  and  promise^  however^  was 
hidden  much  hardship  and  hunger.  Between  the 
fear  and  the  actual  ravages  of  the  Danes,  the  lands 
under  tillage  had  been  neglected  or  laid  waste  ; 
and  there  was  a  scarcity,  for  years  together,  of  wheat, 
barley  and  beans.  The  former  dwellers  in  our 
island,  whether  Saxons  or  Danes,  had  no  notion 
of  abstinence,  except  on  fast  days.  Their  capacity 
for  taking  food  was  beyond  anything  that  modem 
habits  can  give  an  idea  of;  and  they  went  on  with 
their  four  ample  meals  a-day  till  their  stores  were 
exhausted,  and  they  had  to  depend  on  their 
precarious  fishing,  fowling  and  herb  gathering. 

This  absence  of  prudence  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  the  insecurity  of  the  times  is  considered. 
There  was  no  inducement  to  form  stores  of  grain 
or  smoked  meat  when  the  "  lord  Danes^^  (as  they 
were  called  by  the  people  among  whom  they 
settled)  entered  every  man^s  house,  and  used  every 
man^s  possessions  at  their  ot\ti  pleasure.  In 
districts  further  inland  than  the  Danes  were 
accustomed  to  sit  down  for  a  season,  and  where 
B  2 
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fish  was  less  of  a  resource  than  on  the  coast^  men 
might  more  safely  venture  to  have  full  cellars  and 
barns,  and  even  to  wear  and  use  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  :  but  near  the  shores,  the  desire  of  every 
householder  was  to  appear  to  have  nothing  in  his 
house.  In  this,  the  Saxon  householder  was  well 
supported  by  his  wife  and  his  retainers.  From 
the  owner  himself  down  to  his  humblest  herdsman, 
all  had  the  knowledge  that  consequences  so  much 
worse  than  robbery  of  food  and  goods  were  to  be 
dreaded  when  a  "  lord  Dane  "  had  set  his  foot  on 
any  threshold,  that  all  were  willing  to  leave  as 
little  temptation  as  possible  to  the  enemy  to  visit 
them,  and  therefore  to  make  away  rapidly  with 
the  family  provision,  leaving  the  future  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

Here  and  there  an  exception  to  such  practice 
occurred :  and  stringent  must  be  the  reasons 
which  could  prevail  against  the  sense  of  risks  so 
fearful,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  improvidence 
which  belonged  to  the  times. 

Merdhin,  a  farmer  who  lived  in  a  half-cleared 
nook  of  Thorn-ey,  and  his  wife  Hildelitha,  could 
not  look  on  their  young  children,  in  times  of 
threatened  scarcity,  without  anxious  thought 
how  they  were  to  be  fed  till  the  next  harvest. 
Such  provision  as  could  be  made  without  peril 
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was  made,  of  course.  Everybody  having  a  cow 
that  could  in  any  manner  keep  one, — the  numerous 
fasts  requiring  that  all  good  Christians  should 
command  a  millc  diet, — Merdhin  had  his  cows 
grazing  in  the  wood ; — not  belled,  lest  the  sound 
should  attract  any  foe,  but  watched  by  some  of 
the  household.  In  the  wood  was  also  some  poultry ; 
and  the  children  were  early  taught  to  go  discreetly 
to  work  about  feeding  the  fowls  in  a  certain  spot 
in  the  thicket, — that  they  might  have  only  a 
certain  space  to  search  for  eggs.  A  herd  of  swine 
under  the  oaks  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  out 
of  the  covert,  little  was  to  be  seen.  The  hollowed 
blocks  of  wood  in  which  the  bees  used  to  build 
were  tumbled  together  on  the  south  bank  where 
they  once  stood  in  a  row.  The  barn  doors  stood 
wide, — a  small  heap  of  unthreshed  barley  in  one 
comer,  and  a  few  beans  in  another,  being  all  that 
remained  from  the  last  harvest.  Within  the 
house,  a  hard  cheese  or  two,  and  some  salted  pork, 
hanging  from  the  rafters,  were  all  the  provision 
that  met  the  eye  of  chance  visitors.  And  when 
any  party  of  travellers  entered,  and  made  suspi- 
cious inquiries  how  the  household  lived,  they  were 
shown  the  storehouse,  where  there  was  more 
salted  pork  and  more  hard  cheese,  and  were  told 
that   eels   and    herbs   all   the  year  round,   and 
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herrings  and  crabs  in  their  season,  with  an 
occasional  porpoise,  made  out  the  family  diet  when 
the  grain  was  all  gone. 

To  dwellers  in  the  house,  however,  it  appeared 
very  doubtful  when  the  grain  really  was  all  gone. 
No  one  made  very  close  inquiry;  for  all  were 
willing  that  the  young  children  of  the  family 
should  be  seen  eating  barley  cake,  or  even 
occasionally  wheaten  bread,  while  the  elder  mem- 
bers were  satisfying  their  hunger  with  hard  pease, 
or  insipid  herbs.  There  might  be  some  who 
understood  the  mystery ;  but  they  were  discreet. 

One  winter  night,  Merdhin  and  his  wife  had 
remained  up  till  they  believed  every  member  of 
their  household  to  be  asleep ;  and  then  they  arose 
in  silence  from  the  fireside,  and  went  about  what 
was  evidently  preconcerted  business.  Hildelitha 
fetched  and  lighted  the  household  lantern, — a 
ponderous  affair,  though  somewhat  simpHfied  from 
that  which  good  King  Alfred  had  invented,  to  save 
his  four-hour  candles  from  flaring  and  wasting. 
Merdhin  meanwhile  softly  opened  the  door ;  and 
forth  they  went  to  a  little  stone-paved  yard 
belonging  to  the  neat-herd^s  hut,  two  hundred 
yards  behind  the  family  dwelling.  They  knew 
the  neat-herd  to  be  absent,  he  having  gone  to  help 
the  shepherd  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  to 
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secure  his  flock  from  tlie  wolves^  Tvliich  were  now 
becoming  audacious  tkrough  hunger,  and  dan- 
gerous to  all  animals  that  were  abroad  at  night. 
As  the  wintry  wind  came  from  the  opposite  shore 
to  set  the  leafless  trees  rustling  in  the  thicket,  it 
brought  to  Hildelitha's  watchful  ears  the  occa- 
sional bark  of  a  dog ;  and  a  gleam  from  a  far-off 
shepherd^  s  fire  now  and  then  flickered  for  an 
instant  on  the  ice  which  lav  broad  and  still  in 
the  starlight. 

Her  husband  calling  to  her  to  give  him  light, 
she  stooped  down  within  the  low  inclosure,  so 
shading  the  lantern  with  her  woollen  garment  as 
that  the  light  should  fall  only  on  the  spot  before 
which  her  husband  was  kneeling, 

With  an  iron  bar  he  raised  an  oblong  stone,  and 
looked  down  into  a  hole  thus  disclosed. 

"  All  safe !  "  he  whispered.  "  Ts  ow  for  the 
other ! " 

He  removed  a  second  stone,  and  smiled  at  the 
sight  of  the  goodly  wheat  which  lay  heaped  in  the 
little  pit  before  them.  It  had  been  parched,  to 
prevent  its  sprouting  in  damp,  or  being  spoiled 
by  frost.  It  looked  ready  for  the  handmill  and 
the  girdle-plate  ;  and  Merdhin  ladled  out  with 
great  alacrity  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  night^s 
cooking. 
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"  Are  you  not  hungry  already  ? ''  said  he  to  his 
wife.  '^  Does  not  the  thought  of  a  steaming  cake 
warm  one,  even  in  this  cutting  wind  ?  You  will 
be  hungry  enough  by  the  time  you  have  done 
grinding  and  cooking,  for  you  ate  at  supper  no 
more  than  might  serve  as  a  pretence.  I,  for  my 
part,  supped  as  well  as  if  I  had  expected  some 
Lord  Dane  to  step  in  between  us  and  our 
baking.'^ 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  timid  \vife.  "  Speak 
of  anybody  rather  than  those  whose  ears  are 
everywhere.^' 

"  They  should  have  been  cropped  long  ago,''  said 
the  husband,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  how- 
ever. "  And  they  would  have  been,  if  we  had  had 
any  one  but  the  Unready  over  us.  And  the  time 
may  come  yet,  if — '^ 

He  paused,  and  shovelled  out  one  more  bowlfcd 
of  the  grain. 

"  No,  no,"  said  HildeHtha.  "  The  king  is  good 
now :  he  is  kind  and  just, — not  hke  a  Dane. 
Let  us  hope  our  wars  and  our  changes  are  over." 

"I  said  'if,'"  replied  Merdhin,  as  he  rose  to 
shift  and  replace  the  stone.  "I  was  thinking 
how  soon  Canute  would  be  tired  of  pretending 
that  the  Danish  raven  is  no  raven  but  a  dove. 
What  say  you  ?  " 
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"  I  say  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  now  but 
how  my  poor  Kttle  Tecla  will  put  out  her  hand  for 
her  breakfast  in  the  morning  when  she  sees  what 
I  bring  her.  I  could  not  sup  to-night  for  think- 
ing of  it/^ 

"  It  was  that  very  thought  that  made  me  sup 
so  heartily/'  said  Merdhin.  "And  now  home, 
and  to  work  !  " 

And  he  was  about  to  replace  the  second  stone, 
when  a  voice  behind  him  said, 

"  Not  so  fast,  friend  !  Empty  your  hoard  while 
you  have  the  lid  up." 

Merdhin  snatched  the  lantern  from  his  wife,  and 
turned  the  hght  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
Four  faces,  yellow  in  the  dim  gleam,  appeared 
above  the  wall.  All  were  smiling ;  but  not  so  as 
to  bring  answering  smiles. 

"  You  see,"  said  one  of  the  strangers,  "  that  we 
are  double  your  number :  moreover  we  have  not 
supped, — well  or  ill. — So  out  with  more  of  your 
good  wheat." 

"The  whole  and  no  less,"  exclaimed  another, 
leaping  the  wall. 

Merdhin  seized  him  by  the  throat :  but  his 
grasp  was  loosened  in  an  instant  by  many  hands. 

"  O  master  ! "  cried  the  trembling  neat-herd,  "  I 
did  not  bring  these  strangers  here  of  my  o^vu 
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accord.  They  carried  me  off,  to  show  them 
where  I  lived. — O  my  lords  !  *^  turning  to  the 
strangers^  ^'  I  did  not  know  of  any  grain  hidden 
here." 

"No,  or  there  would  have  been  less  by  the 
measure  of  your  appetite,"  observed  one  of  the 
intruders. 

The  inferior  men  of  the  party  would  have  com- 
pelled Merdhin  to  work  as  their  servant  in  empty- 
ing his  own  stores  :  but  their  leader  was  more 
politic  and  better  mannered.  He  ordered  one  of 
his  followers  and  the  herdsman  to  assist  the  host, 
and  even  took  a  turn  at  the  work  himself.  Mean- 
time, two  more  attended  Hildehtha  home,  to  see 
that  a  good  fire  was  prepared  for  cooking,  and 
that  she  disturbed  none  of  the  household  who 
could  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  strangers. 

A  merry  night  they  made  of  it :  and  an  anxious 
night  it  was  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The 
children  trembled  in  their  beds  as  the  laughter 
and  singing  grew  louder.  The  servants  peeped 
in  and  peeped  down  through  crevices  in  the 
wooden  walls  and  ceiling :  but  they  could  not  get 
a  word  with  their  master,  who  found  himself  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  hall :  nor  could  they  concert 
any  effectual  scheme  of  rescue  or  revenge  among 
themselves.     There  were  no  neighbours  within 
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the  reach  of  many  hours,  except  the  monks,  who 
could  do  no  good  in  such  a  case.  And  there  was 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  strangers  to  rouse 
such  anger  as  could  defy  aU  consequences.  Hilde- 
litha  was  treated  with  courtesy,  and  thanked  for 
her  exertions  :  and  the  host^s  health  was  pledged 
in  his  own  ale  and  mead,  whether  or  not  he  chose 
to  return  the  greeting. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  leader  of  the  party 
roused  himself  from  the  short  sleep  he  had  taken 
with  his  head  on  the  board,  he  called  for  water, 
dashed  it  over  his  head  and  face  till  he  was 
thoroughly  awakened  and  cooled,  ordered  a  clear- 
ance of  aU  signs  of  revelry  in  the  apartment,  look- 
ing abroad  meantime  at  the  faint  hght  which  was 
breaking  in  the  east,  and  then  proceeded  to  hold 
a  kind  of  court  of  his  followers,  over  which  he 
himself  presided. 

He  caused  Merdhin  and  his  wife  to  be  placed 
at  the  foot  of  what  was  now,  in  appearance,  a 
judicial  board. 

"Do  you  know  who  we  are?"  was  his  first 
question  to  Merdhin. 

"  No  :  nor  by  what  right  you  are  here,"  the 
host  roughly  replied. 

His  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  some 
members  of  the  mock  court  began  to  look  fierce. 
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"  You  ask  only  what  I  was  about  to  explain  to 
you,"  said  the  leader,  courteously.  "  I  am  Hagen 
the  Dane,  a  commissioner  from  the  king,  sent  into 
these  parts  with  my  followers,  to  prepare  for  the 
making  a  great  causeway  from  Peterborough 
through  the  low  grounds;  a  work  which  shows 
the  love  of  the  king  towards  his  subjects  in  this 
region,  and  which  will  prove  to  all  men,  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  the  care  of  King  Canute  for  his 
people." 

Hagen^s  followers  raised  a  shout :  and  when  the 
noise  had  subsided,  Merdhin  exclaimed, 

"So  it  is  true  !  A  causeway  complete  from 
Peterborough,  through  those  wide  marshes !  It 
will  be  a  noble  work,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
country." 

"  And  while  the  king  is  creating  blessings  for 
your  country,  you  have  not  common  hospitality  to 
spare  for  his  servants.  You  would  have  offered 
his  commissioner  nothing  better  than  salt  beef 
and  herbs, — ^with  perhaps  some  dry  pease,  while 
you  had  a  store  of  fine  wheat  for  yourselves. — Can 
you  pretend  to  say  that  you  would  have  given  me 
any  better  food  than  you  gave  to  some  wayfarers 
last  week,  if  I  had  not  come  down  upon  you  in 
the  night?" 

"We  should  not,"  repHed  HildeUtha.     "The 
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wheat  was  kept  for  our  young  cbildi-en.  As  we 
have  seen  this  last  night,  hungry  travellers  may 
eat  at  a  meal  what  would  sei-ve  our  children's 
needs  tiQ  the  spring  fishing  and  the  eai'ly  gi-eens/' 

Her  voice  ti'embled  as  she  spoke.  Hagenknew 
that  this  was  not  from  fear,  but  from  the  thought 
of  her  children's  needs. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten/'  said  he,  "  that  your 
childi'en's  childi'en  will  have  reason  to  bless  the 
errand  on  which  we  come.  And  I  must  make  it 
understood  through  all  the  region  that  eveiy  pos- 
sible help  and  comfort  is  to  be  afforded  to  the 
king's  messengers,  whenever  they  biing  into  it 
the  honour  of  their  presence.  An  example  must 
be  made  of  such  inhospitality  as  yours." 

"  By  what  law  ?"  asked  Merdliin. 

''  I  will  ten  you  when  you  tell  me  by  what  law 
the  king  is  obhged  to  give  you  a  road  through  the 
marshes. — But  if  you  Hke,  your  penalty  shall  go 
under  the  name  of  service  to  the  work.  The 
wolves — " 

"  The  wolves  !"    faintly   exclaimed  HildeHtha. 

"  The  wolves  are  a  hindrance  to  us/'  continued 

*Hagen;  "the  survey  in  the  marshy  parts  ought 

to  be  finished  while  the  ice  is  hard:  but  packs 

of  wolves  beset  us,  and  compel  us  to  keep  together 

in  the   day-time,   and   to  return  long  distances 
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every  night.  I  have  therefore  determined  that 
the  penalty  of  each  offence  that  comes  under  my 
eye  shall  be  paid  in  wolves^  tongues. — You  will 
therefore  go  out^  within  this  hour,  against  the 
wolves,  and  dehver  to  me,  within  six  weeks  from 
this  day,  six  score  of  wolves'  tongues .'' 

Merdhin  flushed  to  the  temples  as  he  cried, 
"  That  is  the  punishment  of  the  vilest  criminals  in 
our  country ; — of  those,''  he  continued,  looking 
fiercely  round  upon  his  oppressors,  "who  have 
robbed  a  friendly  host,  or  murdered  a  weary 
traveller,  or  eaten  the  bread  of  young  children. 
Such  are  the  men,"  he  cried,  with  raised  voice  and 
daring  eye, — "  such  are  the  men  that  ought  to  be 
sent  out  for  wolves'  tongues,  and  not  I  who  have  a 
home  and  family  to  protect  from  such  ruffians  as 
I  have  said." 

Again  Hildelitha  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  my  lord  was  not  aware 
that  the  punishment  is  base  among  Saxons.  He 
will  not  now  press  it." 

"  Call  it  service  to  the  king's  good  work,"  said 
Hagen.  "  As  for  your  home  and  family,  the 
women  and  children  shall  be  protected  under  th^ 
eye  of  the  monks  of  Peterborough  :  and  there,  by 
the  way,  they  will  get  good  barley  meal,  if  they 
cannot  have  such  fine  wheat  as  at  home.     Your 
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house  shall  be  under  my  own  care.  It  will  suit 
me  well  as  an  abode  for  a  little  time  to  come ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  of  its  safety  while  it  has  to 
shelter  me." 

The  cool  decision  with  which  he  spoke  annihi- 
lated all  hope  of  change  of  purpose.  Hildehtha 
threw  her  arms  round  her  husband^ s  neck,  in 
order  to  whisper  in  his  ear, 

"  Fly  !  Do  not  meet  the  wolves.  Fly  so  far 
that  the  king  may  never  be  able  to  find  you. 
Then  we  may  meet  again  some  day:  but  we  never, 
never  shall,  if  you  go  out  at  night  against  the 
wolves. — Do  not  fear  for  us.  I  will  take  care  of 
the  children,  in  some  way;  and  the  good  monks — " 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  the  dreaded  voice  of 
the  commissioner,  whose  eye  had  been  upon  them : 
"  I  cannot  spare  men  to  guard  you,  and  see  you 
execute  your  task :  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that 
I  hold  your  wife  and  children  as  hostages : — as 
hostages,"  he  repeated  with  emphasis,  knowing 
the  unspeakable  terror  of  that  word  wherever 
Canute^s  former  treatment  of  Saxon  hostages  had 
been  heard  of.  "  Moreover,"  continued  he,  "  it 
wiR  be  required  of  you  to  dehver  weekly,  in  the 
court  yard  at  Peterborough,  whatever  of  your  tale 
you  have  been  able  to  collect. — Thus,  your  wife 
will  be  assured  of  your  safety  from  week  to  week. 
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and  you  of  her^s. — Now^  order  out  your  horses  for 
your  wife  and  children,  and  any  female  attendant 
that  she  may  choose  to  take  with  her  :  and  I  will 
myself  be  her  escort,  and  see  her  within  the  gates. 
If  you  wish  to  witness  our  departure,  be  quick ; 
for  by  sunrise  you  must  yourself  be  on  your  way/' 

He  gave  orders  that  Merdhin  should  be  fur- 
nished with  such  arms,  food,  clothing  for  warmth 
or  defence,  and  such  moderate  supply  of  money 
as  he  might  desire;  and  that  one  attendant,  armed 
enough  for  self-defence,  should  be  permitted  to 
accompany  him,  to  carry  his  stores,  serve  as  his 
companion  in  his  wanderings,  and  as  a  messenger 
in  case  of  distress. 

"Think  not  of  us,''  said  Hildehtha,  as  her 
husband  put  one  of  the  children  into  her  arms, 
after  she  had  mounted  her  horse.  "The  good 
monks  will  pray  for  you. — ^And  O  !  my  husband, 
fly !  "  she  whispered.  "  We  shall  be  with  the 
holy  monks ;  so  think  not  of  us." 

"  I  shaU  think  of  my  work,"  he  rephed  aloud. 
"  I  shall  give  my  whole  mind  to  my  errand,  and 
shorten  it. — Ay ! "  he  continued  in  a  lowered  tone, 
"  I  know  how  to  shorten  it.  If  I  teU  myself  that 
I  hear  a  Danish  hail  in  every  bark,  and  that  I  see 
a  young  lord  Dane  in  every  whelp,  I  shall  not  be 
long  in  getting  my  six  score." 
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Whether  these  words  had  not  been  overheard 
by  the  commissioner  was  an  anxious  doubt  to 
Hildehtha.  His  parting  words  on  turning  from 
the  door,  were  ominous, 

"  Remember,  Merdhin,  the  Danish  raven  is  in 
everv  wood." 


VOL.   I. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NIGHT    BY    THE    FOLD. 

When  the  sun  rose  above  the  parapet  of  clouds 
on  the  horizon,  and  cast  a  dim  gleam  on  the  ice 
of  the  eastern  lagoon,  Merdhin  was  striding  along 
through  the  paths  of  the  wood,  in  such  a  fever  of 
mind  that  his  attendant  was  hardly  sorry  to  be 
unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  Yet  the  man  was 
chidden,  as  often  as  he  came  within  hearing,  for 
not  walking  nimbly  while  his  master's  aflPairs  were 
so  pressing.  He  might  have  pleaded  his  burden  : 
but  he  ventured  only  to  repeat  that  the  way  to 
the  sh§ep-fold  lay  so  nearly  straight  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  miss  it ;  and  that  he  would  get  there 
himself  as  soon  as  his  legs  would  take  him. 
Merdhin  at  last  was  struck  with  the  sight  of ^  the 
load  the  man  was  carrying.  He  took  from  him 
the  leathern  sack  of  food,  and  the  little  cask  of 
strong  ale,  and  flung  them  over  each  shoulder, 
pursuing  his  way  as  fast  as  ever  under  the  added 
burden. 

The  attendant  was  the  neat-herd, — chosen  be- 
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cause  lie  had  come  this  way  yesterday^  and  could 
most  easily  bring  Ms  master  to  the  spot  where  the 
sheep  of  the  monks  of  Thom-ey  were  at  present 
folded. 

That  spot  was  a  small  island,  green  at  aU  sea- 
sons, and  chosen  as  the  fold  in  the  severest  part 
of  every  winter,  because  it  could  be  most  easily 
defended  from  wild  animals.  Merdhin  found  two 
of  the  servants  of  the  monastery  engaged  now  in 
this  work  of  defence,  while  the  shepherd  was  milk- 
ing two  ewes  which  had  already  dropped  their 
lambs,  and  were  sheltered  in  the  small  hut  in 
which  he  Hved.  The  embers  of  the  night  fires 
kindled  on  the  ice  were  still  ahght :  and  afar  ofi" 
might  be  seen  the  retreating  figures  of  the  watchers 
who  were  returning  to  the  monastery,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  two  who  were  supplying  their  places. 

The  chief  business  of  the  watchers  was  to  keep 
clear  of  new  ice  a  channel  cut  aU  round  the  little 
island,  and  to  maintain  the  night  fires.  The  most 
rapid  freezing  took  place  just  before  sunrise ;  and 
as  there  was,  at  this  severe  season,  no  securit}' 
against  the  return  of  the  disappointed  and  famished 
animals  of  prey  at  any  hour,  the  ice  was  as  dih- 
gently  broken  in  the  morning  as  at  sundown. 
The  men  were  so  busy  with  their  iron-pointed 
staves,  driving,  breaking  and  drowning  the  young 
c  I 
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ice,  that  they  did  not  hear  Merdhin's  hail.  When 
they  perceived  him  at  last,  and  his  attendant  in 
the  rear,  they  shouted  joyous  thanks  for  such  a 
reinforcement,  and  pushed  out  a  plank,  by  way 
of  bridge  across  the  channel. 

When  Merdhin^s  figure  darkened  the  door  of 
the  hut,  the  shepherd  rose  surprised,  and  forgot 
his  complaining  ewe.  He  pushed  back  his  woollen 
hood,  and  gazed  in  the  face  of  the  neighbour  who 
had  thus  condescended  to  visit  him. 

''  Sit  down  again,  friend,^^  said  Merdhin.  "Who 
need  ever  stand  before  one  condemned  to  collect 
wolves*  tongues?^' 

"  It  was  a  croaking  raven  that  spoke  that  sen- 
tence on  you,*'  said  one  of  the  convent  servants. 

"  Hush !  **  said  the  other.  "  The  king  is  a  good 
king  to  good  Christians  :  and  we  are  told  to  return 
him  kind  words  for  kind  deeds." 

"  There  is  no  talking  of  kind  deeds  to-day  before 
Merdhin,**  replied  the  first.  "And  it  is  a  comfort 
to  be  in  a  place  where  one  may  curse  the  enemy 
that  one  may  not  speak  against  at  home.  For  my 
part  .  .  .** 

"  No  cursing !  **  exclaimed  Merdhin,  imperiously. 
"  That  is,  curse  in  your  heart,  if  you  will :  but  I 
want  no  useless  words.    My  business  presses.** 
"  The  wolves  came  from  yonder  quarter  in  troops 
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last  night/^  said  the  shepherd^  with  an  intuitive 
sense  of  Merdhin^s  wishes.  "  Some^ — a  good  many, 
were  heard  on  every  hand ;  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber came  this  way, — I  fancy  from  the  hills,  off 
there.'' 

"  Came  ! — ^but  which  way  did  they  go  ? — that 
concerns  me  most.  I  want  to  be  up  with 
them." 

"  Better  wait  them  here  to-night.  You  never 
saw  such  packs  ..." 

"  I  cannot  wait,"  said  ]\Ierdhin. 

'^  There  is  enough  to  do  meantime, — a  good 
day's  work,"  said  the  sensible  shepherd.  ^'^  A  dozen 
men  would  not  be  too  many  to  make  the  wolf-pits 
that  we  could  use  to-night." 

''  I  wiU  do  the  work  of  a  dozen,"  replied  Merd- 
hin.  ^^\Miere  should  your  wolf-pits  be?  You 
know  the  ground." 

"  Ay,  and  the  enemy.  No  councillor  Uke  a  shep- 
herd when  you  are  going  to  war  with  wolves. — But 
what  to  do  for  tools  !" 

The  neat-herd  and  one  of  the  convent  servants 
set  off  with  alacrity  to  borrow  tools,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, men  for  what  might  truly  be  called  the 
service  of  the  whole  district.  Sudden  as  was  the 
call,  enough  came  to  make  large  preparation  for 
the  nightly  attack,  though  it  was  necessary  for 
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them  to  depart  homewards  before  dark,  to  avoid 
encountering  the  enemy  by  the  way. 

Broad  spaces  were  cut  in  the  ice,  on  that  side  of 
the  islet  where  the  waters  were  shallow  enough  to 
admit  of  the  finding  of  the  drowned  wolves  on  the 
morrow, — the  object  being,  not  merely  to  destroy 
them,  but  to  obtain  their  tongues.  These  holes 
were  sufficiently  disguised  by  a  covering  of  pow- 
dered ice,  strewed  on  a  surface  of  osiers  which 
woidd  give  way  under  the  tread  of  a  cat.  It  was 
only  on  a  calm  day  that  this  kind  of  trap  could  be 
prepared;  for  a  gust  of  wind  was  enough  to  lay 
it  open.  The  blood  of  a  sheep  was  dropped  from 
some  distance  towards  each  trap,  and  plentifully 
sprinkled  on  the  powdered  ice ;  while  between  the 
trap  and  the  inner  channel  lay  a  piece  of  flesh  for 
the  bait. — On  the  opposite  side  of  the  islet  was  a 
land  trap.  A  deep  pit  was  dug  the  whole  width 
of  the  point  of  land  which  lay  between  the  fold 
and  the  ice.  Sharp  stakes  were  fixed,  points  up- 
wards, in  the  bottom ;  and  in  the  midst,  and  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  were  erected  tall 
poles, — each  with  a  flesh  bait  dangling  from  the 
top.  To  this  pit  there  was  also  an  osier  covering, 
which  was  strewed  with  grass  and  rushes  for 
disguise. 

The  last  pole  with  its  bait  was  reared  just  as  the 
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sun  went  down  behind  the  leafless  western  woods. 
Merdhin,  with  heated  face  and  brow,  was  toiling 
as  if  a  life  depended  on  the  full  use  of  every  mi- 
nute of  dayhght.  "When  the  last  handful  of  grass 
was  strewn,  he  did  not  give  hiaiself  a  moment^s 
breathiag-time,  but  turned  to  prepare  his  arms. 

His  attendant  proposed  to  serve  out  to  him  the 
ale  he  had  already  refused  three  or  four  times. 

"  Not  yet,^^  he  repHed  impatiently.  "  There  is 
only  the  dusk  left  for  arming  and  all  else.  Not  a 
spark  of  Hght  must  we  have  anywhere  but  from 
the  sky ;  and  there  is  too  Httle  left  of  that.^^ 

"  No  fire  !  ^^  exclaimed  two  or  three  voices. 

"  No  fire  will  I  permit, — nor  candle.  We  want 
to  bring  the  wolves,  not  to  keep  them  off.^^ 

" But  within  the  hut  .  .  .'' 

"  The  hut  has  chinks.  Not  a  word  more  !  Any 
one  who  fears  to  watch  a  night  in  the  dark  may 
go — now,  while  he  can  see  his  way.^^ 

No  one  went :  but  there  was  a  murmur  that 
they  should  be  found  stiff  corpses  in  the  morning. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  being  frozen  ?^^  said  Merd- 
hin,  dashing  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"  Excuse  them  !"  said  the  shepherd.  "  You 
have  a  fire  burning  within,  and  ..." 

"  True,  true  !"  and  Merdhin  eagerly  turned  his 
face  to  meet  a  faint  breath  of  night  wind,  which 
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seemed  more  welcome  to  Mm  than  any  other  pos- 
sible refreshment.  His  irritation  subsided  at 
once.  For  an  instant  he  stood  with  his  ear  turned 
in  the  direction  of  that  one  visiting  breath,  and 
then  he  looked  towards  the  sheep. — There  was  a 
stir  and  crowding  together  in  the  fold,  and  next, 
in  consequence,  a  bleating  from  the  ewes  within 
the  hut,  followed  by  that  of  their  lambs. 

"You  heard  a  bark?"  inquired  the  shepherd. 
"  I  thought  no  ear  was  readier  than  mine  to  catch 
a  wolf's  bark." 

"  They  are  coming,"  said  Merdhin.  "  Let  those 
who  fear  the  cold  drink  up  my  ale  :  and  if  that 
does  not  warm  them,  they  may  huddle  with  the 
sheep.  And  now  silence  !  and  all  go  within  the 
hut  till  utter  dark." 

The  shepherd  however  softened  some  of  the 
discontent  of  his  fellow  watchers  by  telling  them 
that  he  should  keep  a  hght  burning  in  his  lantern, 
turning  the  open  side  towards  the  wall  in  a  corner 
of  the  hut.  There  would  be  no  hght  that  could 
scare  a  mouse :  and  it  was  as  well  to  be  prepared 
for  accidents. 

The  first  hour  after  dark  was  such  an  exciting 
one  that  those  within  the  hut  thought  but  Httle 
of  meat  or  drink.  As  for  Merdhin,  no  one  knew 
where  he  was ;  and  none  wished  to  go  out  to  see, 
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SO  fearfully  as  the  clamour  of  the  wolves  seemed 
to  be  closing  in  upon  them.  When  the  moon 
rose,  the  shepherd  went  forth  to  look  to  his  fold, 
where,  of  course,  his  flock  were  in  the  extremity 
of  terror,  and  even  the  dogs  appeared  disconcerted 
at  the  absence  of  the  fires  which  were  their  wonted 
protection. 

The  moonlight  disclosed  the  figure  of  Merdhin, 
standing,  javehn  in  hand,  on  the  brink  of  the  pit. 
He  pointed  to  three  wolves  which  he  had  speared, 
on  their  having  either  leaped  the  chasm  or  scram- 
bled out  of  it.  From  the  pit  issued  such  a  yelping 
and  bajdng,  that  the  men  could  hardly  make  one 
another  hear.  But  the  shepherd  was  rather  dis- 
mayed that  any  had  passed,  and  said  that  he  and 
his  comrades  must  come  out  and  mount  guard. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Merdhin.  ^^  They  will 
be  afraid  of  the  cold. — Here  is  work  enough  to 
keep  us  warm  though."  And  he  pointed  with  his 
weapon  to  where  more  and  more  wolves  were 
trooping  towards  the  islet. 

Out  came  the  watchers,  on  summons,  armed 
with  axe,  mallet,  spade,  or  other  tool.  Only  two 
or  three  more  wolves  cleared  the  pit ;  and  they 
were  at  once  struck  down. — After  a  time,  the 
alarm  spread  among  those  who  were  still  on  the 
outer  ice,  and  they  turned  tail.     Desperate  as  was 
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their  hunger^  they  slunk  away,  finding  this  islet 
better  guarded  than  by  such  fires  as  were  kindled 
round  every  other  fold  in  the  region. 

Merdhin  did  not  relax  his  watch  till  dayhght. 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  quietly  lighted  a  fire 
within  the  hut_,  after  stopping  up  as  many  chinks 
as  they  could.  They  had  supped  and  slept,  and 
come  forth,  yawning,  to  ofi'er  their  help,  by  the 
time  Merdhin  had  speared  all  the  wolves  in  the 
pit  which  remained  ahve,  and  was  fishing  up  one 
of  the  few  which  might  be  seen  drowned  under 
the  ice  holes. 

These  were  presently  drawn  up,  and  deprived  of 
their  tongues,  which  Merdhin  carefully  deposited 
in  a  leathern  sack.  When  every  slaughtered  wolf 
had  given  up  its  tongue,  the  number  was  found  to 
be  ten. 

"  That  will  be  great  news  at  home,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  convent  servants.  "  I  doubt  whether 
such  a  thing  was  ever  heard  of  in  these  parts  as 
so  many  being  taken  in  one  night." 

^^  There  is  seldom  such  an  onset,  on  either  side," 
observed  the  shepherd.  "The  hungry  brutes 
have  met  their  match  in  an  angry  man;  and  the 
frost  that  pinched  their  noses,  in  the  fire  that 
burns  in  his  heart. — See,  what  is  he  doing  now? 
Tying  stones  round  their  necks  to  sink  th^  car- 
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cases  in  the  deep  channel. — Leave  that  to  ns, 
master/^  he  said.  ''  That  is  work  for  iis  to  do^ — 
getting  rid  of  the  carrion.  Now  is  your  time  for 
food  and  rest  within ; — a  httle  of  each,  to  serve 
you  till  you  reach  the  convent,  which  will,  I 
suppose,  be  your  next  stage  .^^ 

But  Merdhin  continued  his  toil,  only  stopping 
an  instant  to  learn  whether  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  try  another  night^s  warfare  on  the  islet. 

"  We  should  be  thankftd  enough,  for  the  flock^s 
sake,'^  repHed  the  shepherd,  "  if  the  wolves  were 
likely  to  come.  But  the  news  has  spread  among 
them,  for  this  time :  and  we  must  have  a  new 
frost,  or  a  washing  rain  before  they  will  be  caught 
in  our  pit  again." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Then  I  must  be  off. — 
If  they  will  not  come  to  me  to-night,  I  will  go  to 
them." 

"  Go  to  them  !" 

"  Yes  :  and  bring  them  again  to  me, — again 
within  reach  of  my  long  javelin. — I  will  get  into  a 
tree  at  sundown,  and  leave  a  flesh  bait  at  the  foot; 
and  they  will  be  howling  all  about  me  by  the  time 
the  moon  is  up." 

"  O  !  master  :  and  am  I  to  get  into  a  tree  ? " 
exclaimed  the  neat-herd.  "K  I  must,  let  it  be  the 
same  tree,  and  as  high  up  as  I  can  climb." 
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^'No — jou  deserve  rest  on  a  pallet  tliis  night. 
Shift  for  yourself :  only  leave  me  a  barley  cake 
and  a  flask  of  ale,  and  what  arms  I  can  carry. 
And  that  sack.  Let  no  one  touch  that  sack,"  he 
cried,  as  his  attendant  was  taking  it  up. 

*^^It  would  be  safe  enough  with  me,  master," 
said  the  man,  reproachfully. 

"  True — you  are  not  degraded  to  the  collecting 
of  wolves^  tongues,"  muttered  Merdhin. 

"  To  my  mind  there  is  something  good  in  the 
business, — ay,  and  something  bold  and  fine,  and 
not  degrading  at  all,"  the  shepherd  ventured  to 
say.  '^As  I  have  seen  it  to-night,^ — a  man  so 
hardy,  and  so  devoted  to  his  work  that  he  forgot 
meat,  drink  and  fire, — and  saved  many  an  in- 
nocent sheep,  no  doubt,— and  gained  the  thanks 
of  the  good  monks, — ^in  such  a  way  of  doing  the 
business,  I  see  nothing  of  disgrace." 

"Ah  !  but  its  being  a  penadty !"  rephed  Merd- 
hin, in  a  softened  tone. 

"And  of  whose  laying  on?"  asked  the  shepherd. 
"If  it  be  true  that  certain  people's  favours  are 
injuries,  may  we  not  take  their  insults  for  compli- 
ments ?" 

"That  was  the  way,  as  father  Edmund  preached," 
declared  the  convent  servant,  "that  St.  Adelm 
thought  and  spoke,  when  the  heathens  put  him  in 
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the  stocks  and  whipped  him.  '  Flog  away  !'  said 
he;  'every  stripe  puts  a  flash  of  hght  into  my 
crown.^  So,  when  onr  enemy,  who  are  worse  than 
heathens  .  .  .^' 

"Hush!  hush!''  said  :\rerdhin.  "TMiatever 
they  are,  I  am  no  saint.  I  have  not  even  meek- 
ness enough  to  take  comfort  from  such  as  you, 
— lowered  as  I  am." 

And  he  tmiaed  away  to  finish  his  work  of  dis- 
posing of  the  carcases. — Perhaps,  however,  he  was 
the  better  for  the  train  of  thoughts  awakened  in 
him  by  the  mention  of  a  saint  and  a  holy  monk ; 
for  he  bade  the  shepherd  farewell  with  gentleness, 
and  thanked  the  convent  servants  with  courtesy 
for  their  assistance  through  the  preceding  day  and 
night. 

"  There  goes  a  ruined  man ! "  thought  the  shep- 
herd, as  he  watched  Merdhin's  progress  over  the 
ice  towai'ds  the  western  woods.  "  He  may  silence 
the  barking  wolves,  but  he  will  never  gather  quiet 
thoughts  about  him  again.  He  may  carry  home 
his  wife  and  children  in  safety  and  honour,  as  far 
as  men  see  :  but  he  will  never  enjoy  his  hearth 
again.  As  sure  as  the  raven  has  stooped  to  brush 
any  man's  head  with  her  hghtest  feather,  that  man 
is  scathed  as  if  she  carried  hghtning  in  her  wing." 


CHAPTER  III. 

TRESPASS. 

As  Merdhin  proceeded  on  his  way^  he  was  stniek 
with  the  change  in  the  weather,  and  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country.  He  left  behind  him  every  wide 
expanse  of  waters,  saw  fewer  lagoons,  observed  the 
rivers  assume  more  of  the  appearance  of  streams 
running  between  well-defined  banks,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  first  the  centre,  and  then  the  whole, 
free  of  ice,  except  in  shallow  bays  and  coves.  The 
sun  shone  out,  and  the  rime  on  the  grass  and  on 
the  sprays  of  every  tree  became  transformed  to 
gUttering  dew-drops. 

Merdhin  turned  from  the  river,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  woodland,  believing  that  the  wolves 
would  be  most  hkely  to  congregate  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  under  whose  covert  the  beasts  of 
chase  had  no  doubt  already  brought  forth  some  of 
their  young.  No  farms,  with  their  cattle  and  sheep 
folds,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  depths  of  forest 
regions ;  and  the  wildest  thickets  were  therefore 
the  most  probable  resort  of  beasts  of  prey. — Merd- 
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hin^s  mood  also  disposed  liiin  to  the  choice  of  such 
a  scene  for  his  next  exploit.  He  wished  to  avoid 
men, — to  bury  himself  and  his  mortifications  in 
the  woods :  and  he  marched  on,  as  if  he  left  foes 
behind  him. 

By  mid-day,  however,  his  pace  relaxed ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  he  found  himself  actually  loitering. 
The  almost  forgotten  channs  of  the  deep  wood- 
land penetrated  and  calmed  his  spiiit.  The  sun- 
shine slanted  down  upon  the  mossy  roots  of  the 
old  oaks,  and  the  smooth,  piQar-like  stems  of  the 
beech.  The  rustliag  of  the  leaves  under  foot 
pleased  his  ear  as  he  walked ;  and  when  he  stood 
still,  he  heard  the  whispering  of  the  topmost 
boughs,  as  the  soft  south  wind  passed  through 
them.  He  beheved  that  he  caught,  at  one  instant, 
the  coo  of  a  wood  pigeon, — the  earliest  of  the 
year.  In  truth,  there  was  one  spot  which  looked 
and  felt  like  spring, — a  nook,  clear  of  trees,  but 
sheltered  by  a  thick  growth  of  them.  Here  he 
found  a  single  son'el  leaf,  peeping  out  from  the 
root  of  an  oak :  and  a  squirrel  put  forth  its  nose 
from  its  hole  to  try  the  warmth  of  the  sun. — Such 
a  transition  fi'om  winter  to  spring,  between  morn- 
ing and  night,  was  not  so  surprising  to  Merdhin 
as  it  might  now  be  to  inhabitants  of  the  same 
region.      In  countries  as   Httle   cleared,   and  as 
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thinly  inhabited  as  these  levels  then  were,  the 
difference  of  a  zone  of  the  globe  may  now  be 
experienced  between  a  watery  shore  and  a  thick 
forest  district,  only  a  few  miles  inland. 

Merdhin  did  not  enjoy  the  change  the  less  for 
not  being  surprised  at  it.  A  glow  of  comfort 
seemed  to  pass  through  his  soul,  as  well  as  his 
limbs.  After  loitering  some  time  in  this  nook,  he 
asked  himself  why  he  should  go  further.  There 
was  no  more  hkely  spot  for  the  forest  animals  to 
seek,  or  the  wolves  to  follow  them  to. 

He  climbed  the  tallest  tree  he  could  find ;  and 
as  he  swung  in  the  top,  he  felt  some  of  the  genial 
spirit  of  boyhood  return  to  him. 

Not  a  dwelling  could  he  see,  far  or  near.  The 
sun  was  low  above  the  tree  tops  to  the  west ;  and 
it  was  certainly  the  time  when  the  cows  should  be 
going  homewards,  and  the  sheep  be  penned,  and  the 
swine  collected  for  their  night-feed ;  but  neither 
cow  bell,  nor  bleat,  nor  grunt  could  he  hear. — 
Again  his  spirits  rose  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  indeed  alone  in  the  good  old  British  forest. 
He  did  not  forget  the  commissioner's  warning 
that  the  Danish  raven  was  in  the  depth  of  every 
wood  he  could  enter.  He  knew  this  only  too 
well  by  the  brooding  of  the  dark  bird  at  his 
heart :  but  he  bade  it  defiance,  and  sat  on  his 
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percli,  looking  abroad  with  a  jfree  eye  and  a 
lightened  spirit. 

When  the  waters  on  the  eastern  horizon  began 
to  look  their  greyest  and  coldest,  and  the  last 
yellow  haze  of  the  day  shi'ouded  the  sun  and  the 
woods  to  the  west,  he  came  down,  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  night  before  the  night  should 
come.  He  left  up  in  the  tree  his  sheaf  of  short 
javeUns  (after  putting  two  or  three  into  his 
girdle),  his  sack  of  wolves^  tongues,  and  his 
leathern  night-cloak ;  for  this  was  the  tree  he 
chose  for  his  station, — standing,  as  it  did,  on  the 
verge  of  the  clear  space,  and  having  a  shght  rise 
at  its  foot,  which  would  facilitate  the  access  of 
as  many  wolves  as  might  choose  to  come  and  bay 
at  him. 

WTien  he  was  half-way  down,  he  paused  and 
remained  quiet.  A  wild  sow,  "vvith  her  Htter  of 
very  young  pigs,  was  busy  under  the  trees,  rooting 
out  the  beech  nuts,  acorns,  and  dried  grass  which 
the  squirrels  and  mice  had  buried  in  their  winter 
holes. — Merdhin  had  begun  to  feel  hungry  some 
time  before;  and  now  the  sight  of  the  young 
swine,  and  good  spirits  together,  made  him  long 
for  a  hearty  supper. 

"  That  is  a  young  sow,"  thought  he.  "  Under 
a  year,  certainly;  and  she  has  farrowed  early;  and 
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every  pig  of  all  that  litter  must  be  a  deKcate 
morsel.  One,  two — fifteen  in  all.  I  don^t  know 
whose  chase  this  is:  but  whosever  it  be,  I  may  fairly 
have  a  supper  out  of  it,  for  my  service  against 
the  wolves.  And  out  of  all  the  troops  of  swine  in 
this  soHtude,  no  one  will  be  the  worse  for  sparing 
me  one  little  pig.^And  if  it  belongs  to  a  lord 
Dane,  as  it  no  doubt  does,  he  has  no  more  right 
to  it  than  I.  And,  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
that  I  myself  have  given  to  Danes,  it  is  too  con- 
temptible a  trifle  to  be  worth  a  thought. — And, 
above  all,  they  have  treated  me  in  such  a  way 
that  I  am  much  disposed  to  do  what  I  please,  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  without  minding  any  of  them, 
so  as  not  to  put  HildeHtha  and  the  children  into 
any  danger.^^ 

When  he  had  thus,  with  the  speed  of  thought, 
put  away  one  bad  reason  by  bringing  in  another, 
till  mere  will  remained,  he  cast  a  javehn,  and 
struck  down  a  delicate  young  grunter, — just  such 
an  one  as  the  abbot  at  Thom-ey  would  rehsh  for 
supper,  after  a  cold  pilgrimage  to  meet  his  brother 
of  Peterborough.  In  the  midst  of  the  outcry  of 
sow  and  unhurt  pigs,  Merdhin  shd  down  from  his 
tree,  and  dispatched  the  little  creature  with  his 
knife. 

"  Its  offal  will  be  good  bait  for  the  wolves," 
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said  lie  to  liiinself :  "  and  that  is  another  reason 
for  my  making  free.     And  now — ^' 

But  at  this  moment  he  heard  a  terrific  rushing 
through  the  thicket.  He  at  once  apprehended  the 
approach  of  the  boar,  and  would  have  made  for  the 
tree ;  but  there  was  no  time.  Once  he  saved  himself 
by  a  spring  to  one  side :  but  the  beast  wheeled  round 
to  attack  hiTn  again  and  it  was  well  that  he  had 
left  his  spear  within  reach.  He  snatched  it,  and 
drove  it  at  random.  Happily  it  entered  the  neck ; 
and  the  boar  swerved  just  so  much  as  that  one  of 
its  tusks  grazed  Merdhin^s  high  leathern  hose,  in- 
stead of  tearing  the  flesh  of  his  thigh.  Again  the 
animal  turned  upon  him ;  but  with  less  force :  and 
it  was  easy  first  to  evade  him,  and  then  to  give 
him  a  fatal  stroke,  by  plunging  the  knife  into  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  have  been  driven  on  by  the 
pig  to  kill  the  boar,"  thought  Merdhin,  '^  and  in 
a  domain  that  I  know  nothing  about.  But  it  is 
so  much  more  bait  for  the  wolves.  I  must  make 
haste  with  my  supper,  while  the  hght  lasts ;  for 
there  is  scent  enough  now  in  this  nook  to  bring 
aU  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the  forest  about  me." 

He  quickly  gathered  sufficient  wood  to  make  a 
glowing  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  space :  and  he 
broiled  some  of  the  tender  joints  of  his  pig,  listen- 
d2 
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ing  the  wMle  to  catch  the  first  tokens  of  any 
movement  in  the  forest. 

'^  Already ! "  thought  he,  as  a  distant  bark 
came  on  the  wind.  "  The  wolves  grudge  me  my 
supper,  after  I  have  spread  so  good  an  one  for 
them.  I  must  carry  my  feast  up,  and  eat  it  on  my 
perch.     If  I  make  haste  it  will  not  be  quite  cold.^' 

He  did  make  haste ;  and  his  sack,  his  arms,  his 
supper,  and  himself,  were  all  safely  lodged  forty 
feet  from  the  ground  before  any  enemy  appeared. 

When  the  enemy  appeared,  it  was  not  in  the 
shape  of  wolves,  but  of  a  man  with  a  dog.  Their 
entrance  upon  the  scene  was  a  spectacle  which 
Merdhin  himself  could  not  help  enjoying,  though 
it  foreboded  evil  and  danger  to  himself.  The  dog 
sprang  from  the  thicket,  almost  into  the  still 
smoking  fire,  and  then  turned  his  eye  upon  his 
master^s,  with  a  speaking  expression  of  inquiry 
what  was  next  to  be  done.  His  master  looked 
round  him,  stirred  the  embers,  as  if  expecting  to 
turn  up  the  secret  from  among  them,  examined 
the  slain  boar,  cast  a  sharp  glance  into  the  neigh- 
bouring bushes,  and  then  lifted  his  cow-horn  to 
his  lips,  and  blew  his  loudest  blast.  A  response 
came  from  a  distance ;  and  then  another ;  and  the 
keeper  blew  another  blast  immediately  under  the 
tree  where  Merdhin  sat. 
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"  I  wonder/'  thought  ]\Ierdhiii,  ''  whether  they 
will  find  out  where  the  offender  hides  till  the 
wolves  come  to  tell  them.  One  way  or  another^ 
they  will  soon  be  about  me ;  and  then  my  fate 
will  depend  on  whether  this  chase  belongs  to  a 
Lord  Dane^  or  to  one  of  my  own  people/' 

It  was  the  dog  who  discovered  the  intruder. 
He  was  leaping  up  against  the  tree  when  the  other 
keepers^  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  appeared 
from  the  thickets. 

In  answer  to  their  demand  that  he  would 
come  down,  Merdhin  told  his  story,  explaining 
that  he  was  not  in  hiding,  but  placed  so  as  best  to 
make  war  against  the  wolves.  He  declared  him- 
self ready  to  answer  for  what  he  had  done,  both  to 
the  forest  authorities,  and  to  his  own  bail.  And 
declaring  that  he  knew  not  where  he  was,  he  in- 
quired who  were  the  forest  authorities  in  this  case. 

He  had  been  right  in  his  apprehension  of  hav- 
ing offended  a  Lord  Dane.  This  was  one  of  the 
royal  forests,  and  he  had  helped  himself  to  a 
king's  pig  and  slain  a  king's  boar. 

On  hearing  this,  Merdhin  resolved  not  to  come 
down.  He  declared  his  intention  of  remaining 
where  he  was  till  he  had  finished  his  business  with 
the  wolves ;  and  warned  the  keepers  of  the  stock 
of  weapons  that  he  had  with  him,  recommending 
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them  to  wait  till  lie  should  descend  of  his  own 
accord. 

By  this  time  it  was  so  nearly  dark  that  the 
keepers  could  not  see  Merdhin,  though  their 
figures  were  sufficiently  visible  to  him  as  they 
moved  in  the  open  space.  Two  of  them  rekindled 
the  fire,  while  the  other  two  kept  watch  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  They  could  not  but  laugh  when 
Merdhin  complained  of  the  fire^  as  sure  to  defeat 
his  business  with  the  wolves.  They  told  him  that 
he  should  have  a  larger  fire  to  complain  of  pre- 
sently, as  they  meant  to  kindle  one  round  his 
tree,  and  burn  it,  or  smoke  him  down,  if  he  did 
not  surrender  himself  immediately.  He  coolly 
warned  them  of  the  penalties  for  injuring  the 
king's  woodland,  by  fire  or  unauthorised  felling ; 
and  repeated  that  he  would  come  down  when  his 
work  was  finished,  and  not  before. 

He  was  presently  aware  that  his  foes  were  climb- 
ing the  tree.  While  they  were  placing  their  feet 
on  the  lower  branches,  he  did  what  he  had  early 
determined  on.  He  climbed  a  little  higher,  and 
then  along  a  branch  to  where  the  stout  limb  of  a 
neighbouring  oak  extended  within  his  grasp : 
upon  this  he  sprang,  leaving  all  his  chattels  be- 
hind him,  except  the  knife,  and  such  javelins 
as  he  could  carry  in  his  girdle.     The  oak  yielded 
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SO  little  to  Ms  spring  and  weight  as  not  to  give 
the  alarm  to  his  foes,  each  of  whom  was  making 
his  own  nistHng  among  the  wintry  boughs;  and 
Merdhin  had  dropped  down  into  the  thicket,  leaped 
out  into  a  glade  on  the  other  side,  and  fled  some 
way  with  the  course  of  the  wind,  before  his  foes 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  not  on  his 
first  perch. 

Presently  the  breeze  brought  him  tidings  from 
behind,  that  there  was  enough  for  men  and  dogs 
to  do  in  keeping  ofi"  the  hungry  beasts  of  prey 
which  were  allured  by  the  scent  of  the  carcases 
he  had  slain  for  them.  He  had  now  only  to  be- 
ware of  brute  enemies ;  and  he  pursued  his  way 
diligently  till  he  reached  in  the  morning  an  open 
road,  by  which  he  travelled  to  the  abode  of  one  of 
his  bail,  with  whom  he  could  consult,  in  honour 
and  confidence,  as  to  what  should  be  his  next 
proceeding. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SURRENDER  BY  BAIL. 

It  was  to  the  farm  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
freeman,  Willebrodj  that  Merdhin  repaired  in  his 
new  distress.  He  would,  the  day  before,  have 
gone  far  round  to  avoid  the  dwelling;  but  now 
there  was  a  total  change  in  his  aflPairs,  and  in  his 
feelings  about  them.  Yesterday  he  was  arbitrarily 
punished  for  an  arbitrary  offence,  under  a  degrad- 
ing sentence,  for  an  act  for  which  his  bail  were  in 
no  way  responsible.  To-day  he  had  committed  an 
offence  recognised  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
his  co-residents  would  be  called  on  to  produce 
him,  or  to  suffer  in  his  stead.  Honour  and  social 
duty  required  that  he  should  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  some  one  of  his  bail;  and  he  was  not 
sorry  that  it  was  so ;  for  he  needed  to  open  his 
burdened  mind  to  a  comrade  who  could  sympa- 
thise in  his  troubles. 

From  a  distance  he  saw  Willebrod  in  his  vine- 
yard, overlooking  his  men  as  they  loosened  the 
soil  round  the  roots  of  the  vines.     Merdhin  waited 
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as  patiently  as  he  coiild  till  the  labourers  Tvent  to 
their  noondav  meal^  belie\'ing  that  their  master 
would  stay  for  a  few  minutes  to  examine  their 
work.  This  happened  as  usual,  and  ]Merdhin 
showed  himself  from  behind  the  fence  of  massive 
roots,  so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  friend. 

^^  Merdhin  !  is  that  you  ? "  exclaimed  Wille- 
brod,  in  some  doubt ;  so  haggard  and  worn  were 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  wanderer. 

"  I  hardly  know  !"  rephed  Merdhin.  ^'  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  not  the  same  man  as  when  we  met 
last.^^     And  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

Willebrod  observed  that  he  supported  himself 
by  grasping  the  fence.  The  sight  of  him  in  this 
state — the  strong  and  comely  Merdhin  so  reduced 
— suggested  the  horrid  fear  common  in  those 
times. 

"  Where  are  Hildelitha  and  the  children?  for  I 
see  the  Lord  Danes  have  been  upon  you.^^ 

"  My  wife  and  little  ones  are  with  the  good 
monks  at  Peterborough :  I  have  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  so.^^ 

"  Christ  be  thanked  !  then  aU  may  be  well.  Tell 
me  no  more  now.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
food  and  drink,  and  a  place  to  sleep  in.  You  want 
sleep,  I  see.^^ 

^'  But  I  have  broken  the  laws/* 
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"  The  very  reason  why  you  should  sleep  in  my 
house,  that  I  may  the  more  readily  produce  you. 
Have  you  slain  a  foreigner?" 

"  No — no  man ;  but  the  king^s  game/' 

"  Well ;  tell  me  no  more  now,  but  come  .  .  ." 

"  One  thing  more  I  must  tell  you.  I  was  foully 
disgraced  yesterday,  by  a  vile  sentence  passed  on 
me  in  my  own  house.  I  am  to  bring  in  tale  of 
wolves'  tongues,  in  the  face  of  the  holy  monks  of 
Peterborough." 

Willebrod  answered  lightly;  but  the  sudden 
flush  of  face  and  brow  showed  his  sense  of  the 
indignity. 

"  The  holy  monks,"  said  he,  "  know  us  better 
than  any  Dane.  They  will  never  take  you  or  me 
for  criminals,  be  assured.  Do  not  stand  here  in  the 
cold.  Come  to  my  chamber, — the  quietest  place 
I  have  for  you.  There  you  shall  eat  first,  and  then 
sleep, — and  then  you  shall  teU  me  whatever  you 
please.     Come,  and  I  wiU  wait  on  you  myself." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Merdhin  awoke. 
His  friend  was  watching  beside  the  fire,  and  food 
and  ale  were  on  the  table.  In  a  low  voice  the 
host  proposed  that  they  should  sup  and  converse, 
and  then  his  guest  should  sleep  again. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  he,  when  Merdhin  refused 
more  ale,  and  the  fire  blazed  up  cheerily  on  being 
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fed  with  a  fresli  log, — "  tell  me  what  yoiir  danger 
actually  is.  Do  these  keepers  know  who  you  are?" 

"  They  never  saw  my  face;  but  concealment  is 
impossible,  even  if  I  wished  t, — which  I  do  not." 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  that  ? " 

"  I  have.  Some  one  will  be  seized  for  the  offence. 
To  show  zeal  for  the  king,  they  will  lay  hold  of 
some  one.  That  one  and  his  friends  will  discover 
the  real  offender.  You  know  my  arms  are  left 
behind.  They  show  me  to  be  a  free  man  :  and  then, 
there  is  the  sack  with  the  wolves^  tongues  :  and  to 
no  other  man," — and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  as  he  spoke, — "to  no  other  man  do  those 
two  things  belong, — such  arms  and  such  tribute ! " 

"  The  strongest  reason  for  your  delivering  your- 
self up,"  said  Willebrod  calmly,  "  appears  to  me 
to  be  this ; — that  you  can  use  your  privilege  of  a 
free  man  in  obtaining  your  sentence  from  the  king 
himself;  and  this  will  give  us  opportunity  to  make 
known  to  him  his  commissioner's  conduct  towards 

you." 

"  What  then  ?  Is  he  not  himself  a  Dane  ?" 
"  Yes :  but  he  is  not  altogether  like  other 
Danes.  It  is  a  favourite  saying  of  his,  'I  want 
no  money  raised  by  injustice.'  Can  he  say  less  of 
any  other  form  of  tribute  ?  And  of  the  injustice 
he  cannot  make  a  moment's  question." 
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"  The  weightiest  reason  with  myself/^  said 
Merdhin^  "  is  that  my  bail  will  be  for  ever  liable 
for  my  fine_,  and  much  else,  if  I  fly/^ 

"  Let  us  see  what  that  would  amount  to,"  said 
Willebrod.  ''  Some  arrangement  might  be  made 
between  you  and  us  as  to  your  property,  if  you 
wish  to  keep  out  of  Danish  hands  altogether." 

'^  My  wife  and  children  ! "  exclaimed  Merdhin. 
^^  But  for  them,  I  would.  .  .  " 

"Better  not  tell  me  what  you  would  do,  lest 
you  should  still  do  it,  and  I  be  inquired  of,"  said 
Willebrod.  "I  beheve  your  offence  will  come 
under  the  head  of  steahng  from  the  king ;  and 
your  fine  will  then  be  ninefold  compensation. 
Nine  times  the  value  of  a  boar  or  pig  is  not  a  very 
desperate  fine.     And  then  ..." 

"  Ay  !  then  there  is  also  the  offence  of  chasing 
on  his  lands  without  leave  :  though  heaven  knows 
it  was  the  boar  that  chased  me.  But  I  cannot 
plead  this  to  any  purpose." 

"  Certainly,  while  the  brute  lies  pierced  by  your 
spear,  and  no  witness  available." 

"And  the  pig  to  witness  against  me." 

"  And  the  pig,  as  you  say. — But  I  have  been 
supposing  you  intending  to  confess  or  fly ;  there 
remains  the  method  of  the  ordeal.  If  you  put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  arrest,  and  should  be  for- 
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tunate  with  the  ordeal,  you  may  save  your  pro- 
perty, and  escape. — I  would  not  say  such  a  thing 
if  I  thought  you  a  guilty  man ;  but  your  supping 
off  a  ^nld  animal  is  in  my  eyes  an  offence  so  small 
that  you  have  fully  expiated  it  abeady. — You  are 
hesitating,  I  see.  Let  not  the  thought  of  what 
you  left  in  the  tree  hinder  you.  All  evidence 
is  as  nothing  before  the  decision  of  the  ordeal : 
and  if  we  could  get  it  conducted  here  in  Thom-ey, 
our  united  interest  with  the  monks  .  .  .  " 

"No,"  interrupted  Merdhin.  '^1  have  com- 
mitted the  legal  offence,  and,  however  small  it 
may  appear  to  you,  I  will  bear  the  penalty." 

"You  will  thereby  keep  the  power  of  appeal 
to  the  king,  and  may  get  quit  of  the  other  sen- 
tence, as  I  said,"  rephed  TVlllebrod.  "Yes, — I 
believe  that  will  be  yoiu*  wisest  way. — To-morrow, 
or  as  soon  as  we  hear  that  you  are  accused,  I  will 
cause  the  bishop  to  be  informed  that  I  will  produce 
you,  on  summons  from  him  to  the  next  gemot. 
And  here  you  will  remain,  my  friend,  till  yoiu' 
affair  comes  on." 

"  I  would  wiUingly,  my  comrade :  but  there  is 
my  weeVs  tale  to  the  commissioner  to  be  provided. 
Here  is  nothing  ready, — my  ftrst  night^s  gain 
gone, — and  in  three  days  from  this  time  I  must 
appear  T\-ith  my  tribute  at  Peterborough."    " 
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"  Impossible  !  It  cannot  be  done/^  decided 
WiUebrod.  "The  commissioner's  business  must 
give  way  to  tbe  king's.  He  must  wait, — ^if  indeed 
we  cannot  baffle  him  altogether/' 

"But  my  family!" 

"  I  win  see  to  that.  I  shaU  have  to  send  a  mes- 
senger round  to  aU  your  bail,  to  inform  them  that 
you  are  safe,  and  what  course  you  intend  to  take. 
The  same  man, — and  I  will  send  none  but  a 
trusty  one, — ^wiU  make  clear  to  the  abbot,  and  to 
Hildehtha,  and  to  the  commissioner  himself,  that 
you  must  have  time. — Or,  suppose  you  go  yourself." 

"No,  IwiUnot." 

"  You  do  not  doubt  our  trusting  you  to  appear 
on  summons.  You  do  not  suppose  I  want  to  keep 
you  as  a  prisoner  here  ! " 

"I  know  you  weU; — ^it  is  not  that,"  repHed 
Merdhin.  "I  will  not  go  because  the  Danes  would 
take  the  occasion  of  any  failure  to  insult  and 
degrade  me  before  the  face  of  the  holy  monks,  and 
of  my  wife.     For  Hildehtha' s  sake  I  wiU  not  go." 

"I  beheve  you  are  right,  comrade.  Stay  and 
repose  yourself  here. — And  now,  to  sleep  ! " 

He  compelled  his  guest  to  return  to  his  bed,  and 
lay  down  himself  on  a  bear  skin  near  the  fire, 
which  he  fed  so  well  that  he  needed  httle  covering 
but  his  woollen  cloak. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SWOOP    OF    THE    RAVEN. 

A  FEW  days  passed,  and  affairs  were  proceeding 
as  the  friends  had  anticipated.  A  messenger  had 
been  sent  round  among  Merdhin's  bail,  with  orders 
to  call  last  at  the  monastery  at  Peterborough,  and 
there  dehver  the  excuses  due  for  the  failure  of  the 
first  week^s  tribute,  together  with  a  token  from  the 
bishop  and  the  bail  that  they  required  the  pre- 
sence of  Merdhin  in  his  own  hundred,  for  some 
httle  time  to  come.  The  bishop's  summons  had 
been  served,  and  Merdhin  and  his  securities  were 
to  appear  before  the  next  gemot  to  answer  the 
charge  of  his  having  chased  the  king's  game  in  a 
royal  forest,  without  authority.  In  the  interval, 
Merdhin  wrought  in  his  friend's  fields,  and  would 
not  listen  to  Willebrod's  urgent  suggestions  that  he 
should  go  home,  and  see  how  his  own  land  was 
faring.  He  felt  that  he  had  rather  see  it  a  waste 
in  the  end  than  put  himself  voluntarily  in  the  way 
of  its  present  occupants, — the  Danish  superinten- 
dants  of  the  new  causeway.     He  found  his  best 
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solace  in  toiling  for  Willebrod^  and  rarely  looked 
off  from  his  occupation,  but  wlien  the  tread  of 
horses^  feet_,  or  the  horn  or  shout  wherewith  way- 
farers were  compelled  by  law  to  authenticate  them- 
selves as  travellers  and  not  thieves,  made  him 
hasten  into  the  road,  to  see  if  news  of  Hildelitha 
and  his  httle  ones  was  arriving. 

The  approach  of  a  mule  one  day  made  him  so 
look  up.  It  was  not  the  messenger,  but  Father 
Olaf,  a  monk  from  the  next  convent.  As  he  passed, 
he  said  in  answer  to  the  obeisance  of  Merdhin, 
and  then  of  Willebrod,  "  Follow  me,  my  sons." 
At  the  door  he  dismounted  in  silence ;  and  when 
he  had  taken  his  seat  beside  the  fire,  he  desired 
that  all  should  withdraw  but  the  host  and  Merdhin. 
Both  these  anticipated  something  serious  from  his 
manner  of  proceeding ;  and  it  was  a  rehef  when 
he  remarked  that  it  was  profitable  to  recite  the 
writings  of  pious  men  as  the  beginning  of  inter- 
course, and  he  would  therefore  read  for  the  private 
edification  of  his  sons  then  present,  some  passages 
from  a  discourse  of  the  reverend  bishop  Lupus, 
preached  during  the  late  reign.  There  was  the 
more  need,  he  observed,  for  such  occasional  read- 
ing, as  this  very  sermon  preached,  not  many  years 
before,  in  open  church,  could  now  be  only  privately 
recited,  and  to  trusty  ears  alone. 
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The  hearers  seated  themselves  near  the  monk, 
and  he  proceeded  to  readj  in  a  subdued  voice, 

'^  We  perpetually  pay  them  tribute,  and  they 
ravage  us  daily/^ 

Merdhin  and  Willebrod  looked  at  each  other 
and  at  the  reader,  on  becoming  aware  that  his 
subject  was  a  denunciation  of  the  Danes.  The 
reader  did  not  look  up  from  his  scroll,  but  con- 
tinued, 

"  They  ravage,  bum,  spoil  and  plunder,  and 
carry  off  oiu*  property  to  their  ships.  Such  is 
their  successftd  valour,  that  one  of  them  will  in 
battle  put  ten  of  our  men  to  flight .^^ 

"  Nay — nay  ! "  cried  the  hsteners. — Father  Olaf 
continued  with  emphasis, 

"  Two  or  three  will  drive  a  troop  of  captive 
Christians  through  the  country  from  sea  to  sea. 
Very  often  they  seize  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
om'  thanes,  and  cmelly  violate  them  before  the 
great  chieftain^s  face.  The  slave  of  yesterday  be- 
comes the  master  of  his  lord  to-day,  or  he  flies  to 
the  Vikingr,  and  seeks  his  owner^s  life  in  the 
earhest  battle.  Soldiers,  famine^  flames,  and 
effusion  of  blood  abound  on  every  side.  Theft 
and  murder,  pestilence,  diseases,  calumny,  hatred 
and  rapine  dreadfully  afllict  us.  Widows  are  fre- 
quently compelled  into  unjust  marriages ;  many 
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are  reduced  to  penury  and  are  pillaged.  The 
poor  men  are  sorely  seduced_,  and  cruelly  betrayed^ 
and^  though  innocent^  are  sold  far  out  of  this  land 
to  foreign  slavery.  Cradle  children  are  made 
slaves  out  of  this  nation  .  .  ." 

The  monk^s  voice  here  failed  him^  and  he  turned 
his  face  from  the  gaze  of  his  hearers  as  he  cleared 
his  throat  to  proceed. 

''■  Cradle  children  are  made  slaves  out  of  this 
nation^  through  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  law 
for  little  stealings.  The  right  of  freedom  is  taken 
away  :  the  rights  of  the  servile  are  narrowed,  and 
the  right  of  charity  is  diminished.  Freemen  may 
not  govern  themselves,  nor  go  where  they  wish, 
nor  possess  their  own  as  they  Hke.^^ 

A  deep  sigh  from  Merdhin  here  made  the  reader 
put  down  his  scroll. 

"  These  are  the  things/^  said  the  monk,  "  which 
made  the  wise  Elfric  write  th?it  we,  with  our  Hving 
eyes,  might  look  for  doomsday,  as  the  end  of  the 
world  was  surely  very  near.  Since  then,  our 
affairs  have  improved  somewhat.  We  have  not, 
at  present,  open  war;  and  whereas  the  Bishop 
Lupus  says,  further  on,  '■  the  clergy  are  robbed 
of  their  franchises,  and  stripped  of  all  their  com- 
forts,' it  is  now  very  different, — we  having  a  pious 
king  who  duly  favours  religion  in  its  establishments 
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and  in  its  ministers. — But  as  for  the  rest^ — much 
remains  still  too  true."     And  the  monk  sighed. 

"  What  would  you  have  us  do?"  asked  Wille- 
brod.  A  deadly  sickness  of  the  heart  kept  Merdhin 
silent. 

"  The  most  afflicted  must  endure  with  a  godly 
patience,"  rephed  Father  Olaf,  looking  full  upon 
Merdhin ;  "  and  we  must  aU  be  loyally  thankful 
that  we  have  a  merciful  king, — whatever  his  ser- 
vants may  be  and  do  ; — a  king  merciful  and  just, 
when  we  can  but  reach  his  ear." 

"And  how  to  reach  his  ear  ?"  said  Willebrod. 

"  That  is  what  we  have  to  consider,"  rephed  the 
monk,  "  for  the  case  of  my  son  here  sorely  craves 
justice  and  mercy.  Strengthen  your  heart,  my 
son,  to  hear  the  news.  Your  tale  of  wolves^ 
tongues  was  not  dehvered,  two  days  since;  nor 
did  you  appear.  Twenty-fotu'  hours^  grace  Avas 
allowed.  At  the  end  thereof,  a  Danish  ship  was 
saihng  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Deeps ;  your 
children  were  put  on  board  as  slaves ..." 

Merdhin  boimded  from  his  seat,  and  cried 
"AndHildehtha!" 

"  She  had   disappeared   last   night.      Whether 

she  had  attempted  to  follow  her  children,  or  had 

escaped  in  the  hope  of  finding  you,  could  only  be 

.  conjectured.     But  the  impression  in  the  convent 
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was  that  she  was  not  in  the  hands  of  any 
Danes /^ 

Merdhin  rushed  from  the  room.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  about  intruding  on  his  grief, 
Willebrod  followed  him.  But  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  flung  himself  on  the  horse  which,  in  such 
dwellings  and  such  times,  usually  stood  saddled 
for  sudden  flight, — and  galloped,  bareheaded, 
towards  the  woods. 

Messengers  were  sent  after  him,  in  vain.  The 
next  day,  the  horse  returned  alone,  and  was  found 
at  his  stable  door.  From  the  saddle  there  dangled 
a  wolf's  head. 

"See  this  token!"  cried  Willebrod  to  the 
monk,  who  had  returned  for  tidings.  "He  lets 
us  know  by  this  that  he  ^  bears  the  wolf's  head.' 
Merdhin  an  outlaw  ! " 

"An  outlaw  and  marauder!"  sighed  Father  Olaf, 
"  as  many  of  our  best  freemen  have  become  when, 
as  Lupus  preached,  the  ^  right  of  freemen  is  taken 
away.' — But  will  he  not  come  in  to  summons 
before  the  gemot,  for  his  actual  offence  ?  Will  his 
bail  have  to  bear  his  penalty  ?" 

"  His  estate  will  defray  that :  and  if  not,  we 
will.  But  that  Merdhin  should  become  an  out- 
law!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KIXGLY  DUTY  AND  KIXGLY  SPORT. 

The  spring  of  this  year  opened  early.  One 
mild  evening,  a  procession  of  boats  passed  near 
the  shores  of  Thom-ey ; — so  near  as  to  bring  ont 
the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  to 
see  whether  the  voyagers  were  harmless  or  to  be 
dreaded. 

The  first  boat  carried  a  flag  which,  as  it  floated 
on  the  wind,  disclosed  the  Raven.  But  all  dread 
vanished  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  King 
himself  was  on  board. 

There  he  was, — seated  at  the  stem,  and  looking 
towards  the  land :  and  truly,  the  orchards  on  the 
slopes,  already  tinged  Avith  the  pink  and  white  of 
their  opening  blossoms,  the  deeper  shades  behind, 
and  the  convent  roof  and  belfry  rising  amidst 
them, — and  all  these  reflected  in  the  still  waters 
beneath,  made  a  picture  on  which  the  young  king 
might  gaze  in  hearty  love  of  his  new  dominions. 
It  was  the  convent  beU  tolling  over  the  wide 
waters  which  had  brought  the  little  fleet  so  near ; 
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for  Canute  loved  to  hear  the  music  of  devotion  at 
all  times.  As  the  chant  of  the  evening  service 
rose  and  fell  on  the  wind,  he  made  a  signal  to  the 
rowers  to  slacken  their  speed ;  and  forthwith  the 
whole  fleet  became  nearly  motionless,  scarcely  dis- 
turbing, as  they  glided  on,  the  shadows  on  the 
surface.  The  gaze  of  the  King  was  fixed  on  the 
monastery.  Only  once  he  looked  aside ; — and 
that  was  when,  in  a  momentary  interval  of  the 
music,  a  voice  of  lamentation  was  heard  from 
the  shore, — a  feeble  woman^s  cry, — which  was 
drowned  in  the  next  swell  of  voices. 

When  the  service  was  over,  and  the  King  had 
devoutly  crossed  himself,  he  hummed  a  few  notes 
which  were  eagerly  caught  up  by  his  crew.  They 
joined  voices  heartily  in  singing  the  ballad  com- 
posed by  the  King  himself,  the  first  stanza  of  which 
remains  to  us. 

'*  Merry  sung  the  monks  in  Ely, 
When  Cnute  king  rowed  thereby. 

Row,  ray  knights,  row  near  the  land, 
And  hear  we  these  monks'  song." 

Each  boat's  crew  took  up  the  succeeding  stanza; 
and  the  King  turned  to  hsten.  But  between 
every  verse  was  heard  that  cry  on  the  island. 
When  it  occurred  the  third  time,  Canute  started 
from  his  seat,  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  slanting 
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rays  of  the  setting  sun^  and  gazed  in  upon  the 
shore.  He  then  signed  to  make  for  the  land ; 
and  great  was  the  commotion  that  ensued  there. 

The  holy  monks  immediately  issued  from  their 
gate,  and  hastened  down  to  receive  their  guest, — 
as  they  supposed  the  King  meant  to  be.  But 
Canute  could  not  stop.  He  was  to-morrow  to 
survey  the  line  proposed  for  his  great  new  cause- 
way,— afterwards  called  the  Kang^s  Delf^  and  in 
use  to  this  day.  He  had  in  perfection  the  royal 
will  and  faculty  of  investigating  every  incident 
that  befel  within  his  observation,  as  well  as  a  new- 
born benevolence,  springing  from  prosperity, 
strengthening  with  peace  and  time,  and  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  the  barbarity  which  seemed 
natui'al  to  him  during  the  first  years  of  his  presence 
in  England.  He  now  stepped  on  shore,  returned 
the  greeting  of  the  monks,  declared  that  such  a 
voice  of  woe  as  he  had  heard  was,  from  any  but  a 
child,  an  unseemly  accompaniment  to  a  Christian 
song,  and  ordered  that  the  sufferer,  if  a  maniac, 
should  be  aided  by  holy  prayers ;  and  if  not, 
should  be  conveyed  in  the  last  boat  of  his 
company,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  case  at 
Peterborough. 

"  She  is  no  maniac,  unless  grief  be  called,  in  its 
extremity,  madness,"  said  Father  Olaf,  breathless 
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between  his  speed  down  hill  and  his  eagerness  to 
interest  the  King. 

"  You  know  the  story/^  said  Canute.  ^^  Room 
shall  be  made  for  you  and  her  in  the  last  boat — 
no,  in  the  next  boat  to  my  own,  if  you  will  silence 
that  cry :  and  before  I  sleep,  your  story  shall  be 
heard.^' 

And  the  King  re-embarked,  leaving  Father  Olaf 
no  more  time  than  to  entreat  his  abbot  to  send 
Willebrod  after  them  with  the  utmost  speed. 

The  King  had  supped,  in  the  house  reserved  for 
his  use  at  Peterborough,  and  he  was  sitting  down 
to  a  game  at  chequers  with  one  of  his  knights 
when  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  cross  him. 

"  Kingly  duty  must  come  before  sport,"  said  he. 
On  the  word,  the  commissioner  Hagen  placed 
himself  in  full  view,  with  a  large  black  board,  on 
which  a  sort  of  map  was  traced  in  chalk.  The 
abbot  of  Peterborough  called  to  his  almoner  to 
produce  the  king's  alms-pouch.  The  ealdorman 
of  the  district  declared  himself  ready  with  the 
record  of  the  last  Shire-gemot.  Almost  every  one 
present  was  ready  with  some  piece  of  "kingly 
duty  '^  for  his  sovereign  to  do. 

But  the  king  took  no  notice  of  any  of  these 
preparations.     He  directed  that  Father  Olaf  and 
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the  complaining  woman  should  be  summoned  to 
the  next  apartment,  where  he  joined  them, 
attended  only  by  his  chamberlain,  who  bore  the 
silver  lamp  before  him,  and  his  chancellor,  whose 
presence  he  rarely  dispensed  with  on  occasions  of 
inquiry  and  appeal  like  the  present. — In  a  few 
minutes,  one  of  the  secretaries  was  called  from 
among  the  company  in  the  hall ;  and  from  this  it 
was  inferred  by  the  courtiers  that  the  game  of 
chequers  might  wait  a  good  while. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  sudden  hush 
was  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber. The  hangings,  stiff  with  embroidery  of 
silver  and  gold,  were  held  aside  by  the  chamber- 
lain, and  the  King  appeared. 

"  Some  of  this  business,^^  said  he,  "  will  not 
wait.'' 

And  he  called  on  the  commissioner,  who  stood 
forth, — not  \\'ithout  dread. 

"  I  gave  you  a  commission  about  my  causeway," 
said  the  King.  ^'  I  gave  you  none  to  interpret  my 
laws,  and  to  invent  punishments  for  my  people.  I 
now  deliver  to  you  a  new  commission.  Can  you 
prophesy  what  it  is  ?  " 

Hagen's  countenance  fell.  He  feared  the 
terrible  retribution  of  having  to  fulfil  himself  the 
sentence  he  had  inflicted  on  Merdhin.     But  the 
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King^  whose  faculty  of  reading  the  tlioughts  of  his 
courtiers  was  known  to  all  about  him,  continued, 

*'  The  vile  task  of  collecting  wolves^  tongues  is 
one  which  is  not,  and  shall  not  be,  imposed  on 
any  free  man;  on  any  but  criminals  condemned 
to  death." 

Under  the  sense  of  relief,  the  commissioner 
loudly  exclaimed, 

"  Canute  the  King  is  the  most  just  of  kings." 

"  Hear  then  the  new  commission  which  my 
justice  appoints  you.  Bring  back  the  children  of 
Merdhin,  and  place  them  yourself  in  the  arms  of 
their  mother,  in  the  presence  of  my  lord  abbot 
here." 

"But  the  vessel  may  have  sailed, — must  have 
sailed  .  .  ." 

"  Then  let  another  vessel  sail  after  it.  If  the 
wind  is  fair  for  one,  it  is  fair  for  both.  You  shall 
also  cause  Merdhin  to  be  brought  hither,  with  an 
observance  of  all  the  rights  and  dues  of  a  free 
man." 

"  My  king, — he  has  fled  no  one  knows  where, 
for  the  offence  of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests." 

"  For  his  offence  in  the  forest,  he  shall  suffer 
according  to  law.  That  is  an  affair  which  you 
may  leave  to  myself  and  his  bail.  Your  affair  is  to 
find  him,  and  bring  him  hither  in  safety. — He  is 
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among  the  band  of  marauders  that  inhabit  the 
forest  near  Crowland.  Take  what  force  is  neces- 
saiy ;  and  remember  I  shall  know  how  you  use 
it.  Take  heed  to  this  man^s  safety.  You  have 
shown  small  respect  to  the  laws  of  this  oui'  new 
country;  but  by  those  laws  I  govern;  and  by 
them  account  must  be  rendered  to  me  for  the  life 
of  every  free  man^ — the  King  being  every  fi-ee- 
man's  legal  lord  and  patron. — Now — begone  V 

"  Such  is  your  royal  pleasure  ! "  replied  the  un- 
easy commissioner. 

"  It  is  :  but  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  my  plea- 
sure also  to  find  you  some  commission  in  Den- 
mark, when  this  business  is  settled.  I  have  sent 
home  the  greater  part  of  my  followers ;  and  none 
shall  remain  who  do  not  respect  the  laws  of  this 
island,  and  the  rights  of  its  people." 

The  King  retired  by  one  door,  and  Hagen  by 
another,  leading  the  Saxon  and  Danish  members 
of  the  court  to  vent  to  one  another  their  enthusi- 
asm for  the  King.  They  gave  him,  according  to 
their  respective  methods  of  admiration,  the  titles 
by  which  he  was  celebrated  in  his  own  day  and 
afterwards, — the  Brave,  the  Generous,  the  Pious, 
the  Great. 

Careless  of  the  mm'mur  of  praise  which  he  had 
left  behind  him,  Canute  sat  in  the  antechamber. 
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in  consultation  with  his  chancellor.  The  hardy 
young  warrior's  face  was  as  grave,  and  from  its 
earnestness,  almost  as  reverend  as  that  of  his 
counsellor.  The  secretary  sat  in  silence,  awaiting 
orders  or  dismissal. 

"  I  am  satisfied/'  said  the  chancellor,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  King,  ^^  I  am  satisfied  ahke 
by  the  testimony  of  the  wife,  the  monk  Olaf,  and 
the  freeman  WiHebrod,  that  the  new  forest  laws 
are  not  answerable  for  the  flight  and  ruin  of  this 
man.  He  was  prepared  to  obey  the  summons  of 
the  bishop ;  was  awaiting  the  day  in  the  house  of 
one  of  his  bail.  And  a  man  must  be  out  of  his 
senses  who  would  go  forth  in  winter  and  bear  the 
wolf's  head,  from  fear  of  a  mere  fine  which  he 
was  well  able  to  pay.  It  was  oppression  from  a 
diff'erent  quarter  that  drove  him  forth;  and  not 
our  forest  laws." 

"It  is  weU,"  said  the  King.  "1  would  have 
those  laws,  like  all  others,  just ;  doing  aU  the 
good  possible,  with  the  least  hardship.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  state  of  the  country  compels  us  to 
require  that  every  freeman  shall  bear  arms,  and 
arm  his  dependents ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  landed  estates  from  being  infested 
by  such  armed  men  in  pursuit  of  beasts  of  chase. 
It  appeared  to  us  that  the  due  and  best  security 
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would  be  given  by  declaring  every  possessor  of 
land  the  possessor  of  whatever  was  upon  it^  to  give 
or  to  keep  at  bis  pleasure  :  and  therefore  to  punish 
any  one  who  laid  hands  "«-ithout  leave  on  the  trees 
of  any  woodland^  or  on  any  beast^  bird 'or  fish 
that  dwells  "svithin  the  bounds  of  any  estate.  Does 
this  ordinance  appear  to  you  as  just  as  when  it 
was  made  ?" 

"  It  does." 

"And  that  the  punishment  should  be  what 
it  is?" 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
appointed  for  other  thefts  and  aggressions.  The 
question  which  many  ask  is  only  whether  it  is  not 
too  light  for  the  offence  of  chasing  the  king^s 
game  in  the  royal  forests." 

^'  That  is  no  matter  of  doubt  to  me/^  rephed 
the  King.  "The  grass  and  trees  and  beasts  of 
crown  lands  look  like  those  of  other  lands ;  and 
my  pleasure  in  hunting  is  hke  that  of  my  knights 
and  ofl&cers  :  and  what  is  protection  enough  for 
them  is  protection  enough  for  me." 

The  chancellor  smiled  as  he  said  "  Great 
is  the  humility  of  the  king  who  speaks  such 
words." 

"No/^  rephed  the  king^  reprovingly.  "You 
speak  against  your  better  knowledge.     My  office 
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is  sacred^  and  must  be  secured  on  the  lives  of  other 
men^  because  the  lives  and  welfare  of  other  men 
depend  on  it.  My  person  is  sacred^  and  must  be 
secured  on  the  lives  of  other  men,  for  the  same 
reason.  But  my  property  and  my  pleasures  are 
those  of  a  noble  among  nobles  -,  and  .  .  .  ^^ 

"A  noble  among  nobles  V  murmured  the 
chancellor  in  devout  admiration. 

"  Higher  than  other  nobles  only  in  this/^  pur- 
sued the  King,  "that  I  stand  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  am  naturally  the  point  of  appeal  to  the  weak 
and  the  wretched,  as  in  this  case.  A  man  round 
whom  most  of  the  weak  gather  for  justice  and 
protection  becomes  more  powerful  than  those 
who  are  so  resorted  to  by  only  one  or  two :  but 
his  power  is  thus  enhanced  merely  in  extent,  not 
in  kind.  No  more  sacredness  is  given  to  his 
lands,  and  no  greater  value  to  his  beasts  of  chase. 
The  battle-field  is  my  chase  when  I  hunt  as  a 
king :  and  there  it  is  death  for  any  one  to  cross 
my  path.  When  I  sport  in  my  own  woodland,  if 
any  one  come  between  me  and  the  boar,  he  offends 
merely  against  the  proprietor  of  the  land." 

"  However  it  may  be  with  your  beasts,  birds 
and  fishes,"  observed  the  chancellor,  "it  is  certain 
that  your  thoughts  are  kingly." 

"And  yours,"  said  Canute,  "are  not  faithful 
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when  you  would  darken  my  views  of  the  law,  in- 
stead of  clearing  them.  It  was  yourself  who 
informed  me  of  the  old  law  of  the  kingdoms  on 
the  mainland,  on  which  I  founded  that  of  my  new- 
island.^^ 

The  chancellor  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  em- 
barrassment by  citing  this  same  old  law  : 

"  Cuique  enim  in  proprio  fundo  quandibet  feram 
quoquo  modo  venari  permissum.^^ 

"  See  then/^  said  the  King,  rising,  "  that  our 
intentions  in  making  our  forest  la^v  are  fairly  ful- 
filled, in  the  case  of  this  man  Merdhin,  and  every 
other  accused  of  the  slaughter  or  pui'suit  of  game 
on  another  man^s  land.  I  would  fain  pardon  this 
Merdhin ;  but  we  must  respect  the  law  we  made 
in  dehberation.  Never  let  it  be  said,  however, 
that  Canute  the  King  bears  harder  than  the  law 
for  offences  done  against  Canute  the  hunter.^^ 

The  King  returned  to  the  hall  and  his  game  at 
chequers,  lea\dng  his  chancellor  musing  over  the 
change  wrought,  and  still  working  in  him,  by  the 
leisure  of  peace  and  the  possession  of  power. 

"  One  man,"  thought  the  chancellor,  "  is  quiet 
and  moderate  enough  till  heaven  or  hell  gives  him 
power  to  work  his  full  will ;  and  then  he  makes 
men  groan  under  his  scourge.  Here  is  a  man  who 
lived  among  groans,  as  if  they  were  music,  wher- 
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ever  he  went  as  a  conqueror  througli  this  land : 
and  now  that  he  is  as  great  here  as  the  snn  in  the 
sky,  he  moderates  his  flames  as  if  his  head  were 
snowy  with  age,  instead  of  golden  with  youth.  He 
studies  night  and  day  to  make  wise  laws  for  the 
people^s  rule,  and  sweet  ballads  for  their  hohday 
hours.  His  sternness  is,  in  these  days,  not  for 
Saxons,  but  for  the  most  obsequious,  of  whatever 
race.  Heaven,  who  sent  him,  knows  best  where 
this  will  end.  Perhaps  we  may  see  the  Brave  and 
Great  a  weeping  pilgrim,  some  day  :  or  his  sceptre 
may  sprout  into  a  saint^s  palm-rod  before  he  dies.^' 
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PEXAXCE    AXD    PEACE. 

The  shepherd  of  the  monastery  was  rarely 
wrong  in  his  predictions ;  and  it  was  some  years 
before  he  was  proved  mistaken  in  having  said  that 
Merdhin  could  never  again  fully  enjoy  his  home, 
or  recover  a  tranquil  mind.  Merdhin^s  tenified 
children  were  restored  to  his  anus ;  his  wife^s 
shaken  spirits  were  calmed ;  his  servants  returned 
home ;  and  the  dwelling  and  fields  looked  much 
like  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two. 
Moreover,  the  commissioner  Hagen  had  set  sail 
for  Denmai'k  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  Merdhin 
to  Peterborough ;  and  every  Dane  in  the  region 
knew  that  no  molestation  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
household  of  the  farmer  on  Thom-ey.  But  this 
outward  tranquilHty  did  not  suffice  to  calm  the 
tempest  which  that  one  shock  had  aroused. 

Good  Father  Olaf,  who  watched  over  the  family^ 
observed  that  Merdhin  was  most  happy  when 
working  out  his  fine,  to  repay  his  bail ;  and  he 
took  this  hint  in  regard  to  the  other  offence  which 
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lay  ]iea\^  on  tlie  man's  conscience, — ^his  having 
joined  the  band  of  marauders  in  the  forest.  While 
his  heart  bled  with  compassion  for  the  despair 
which  had  prompted  that  step, — one  very  common 
in  those  days, — the  monk  treated  it  as  a  solemn 
sin,  requiring  a  great  penance, — ^well  knowing  that 
the  larger  the  penance  the  greater  was  the  chance 
of  peace  at  the  end  of  it.  He  therefore  appointed 
to  his  penitent  a  now  incredible  amount  of  repe- 
tition of  prayers  and  psalms.  But,  better  than 
this,  he  recited  to  him,  in  the  language  of  the 
church,  the  acts  for  which  he  might  commute  the 
appointed  penance. 

"  He  may  repair  churches  where  he  can,  and 
make  folkways,  with  bridges  over  deep  waters,  and 
over  miry  places ;  and  let  him  assist  poor  men's 
widows,  and  step-children,  and  foreigners.  He 
may  free  his  own  slaves,  and  redeem  the  Hberty 
of  those  of  other  masters,  and  especially  the  poor 
captives  of  war :  and  let  him  feed  the  needy,  and 
house  them,  clothe  and  warm  them,  and  give  them 
bathing  and  beds." 

Here  was  scope  for  the  restless  man ;  and  ere 
long  there  was  not  a  miry  way  that  was  not  paved, 
nor  a  brook  that  was  not  bridged,  within  some 
miles  of  his  dwelhng ;  and  he  made  footpaths  for 
wayfarers  through  his  own  and  the  convent  wood- 
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land.  And  when  King  Canute  went  on  his  long 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Merdhin  prayed  loyally  for 
his  safety  every  day.  And  when  the  King^s  pubHc 
letter,  addressed  to  the  whole  of  his  English  sub- 
jects, was  read  in  the  churches,  preparatory  to  his 
return,  Merdhin  committed  to  memory  as  much 
of  it  as  follows,  and  solaced  himself  with  repeating 
it  at  his  toil. 

"  And  now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  you  all 
that  I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  God,  to  govern 
my  kingdoms  with  justice,  and  to  observe  the  right 
in  all  things.  K,  in  the  time  that  is  past,  and  in 
the  violence  and  carelessness  of  youth,  I  have  vio- 
lated justice,  it  is  my  intention,  by  the  help  of 
God,  to  make  full  compensation.  Therefore  I  beg 
and  command  those  imto  whom  I  have  entrusted 
the  government,  as  they  wish  to  preserve  my  good- 
will, and  save  their  own  souls,  to  do  no  injustice 
either  to  rich  or  poor.  Let  those  who  are  noble,  and 
those  who  are  not,  equally  obtain  their  rights,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  from  which  no  deviation  shall 
be  allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or  through 
favour  to  the  powerful,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
ph-ing  my  treasury.  I  want  no  money  raised  by 
injustice." 

And  when,  three  years  after,  Canute  died,  too 
soon  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  too  eai-ly 
F  '2 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  many  wise  designs^ — for 
he  was  under  forty  at  his  death, — Hildehtha  told 
to  her  children  in  winter  evenings  all  the  stories 
she  had  heard  of  good  King  Canute,  and  sang  to ' 
them  the  ballads  he  had  made :  and  Merdhin 
taught  the  elder  ones  to  pray  daily  for  his  soul. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AFFORESTING. 


The  royal  city  of  Winchester  lay  fair  to  tlie  eye 
amidst  its  chase  and  its  woodland,  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  when  its  cathedral,  three  monasteries, 
and  the  king^s  palace  rose  above  the  meaner  dwell- 
ings hidden  within  its  massive  walls.  Its  castle  was 
not  yet  built ;  and  the  afforesting  of  the  district 
round  was  only  half  carried  through ;  so  that  while 
in  some  parts  green  lawns,  young  copse,  and 
clumps  of  old  oaks  and  elms  approached  the  walls, 
on  another  side,  a  manor-house  and  its  village, 
and  a  convent  surrounded  by  its  orchards  and 
pastures,  might  be  seen  mthin  a  short  distance ; 
and  further  off,  a  farmstead  here  and  there,  amidst 
its  fallows  and  young  crops. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  district  one  early 
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spring  morning,  when  all  was  stillness  on  the  side 
of  the  budding  woodland,  where  the  dragon-fly 
came  forth  unnoticed  from  the  rushes  of  the  pools, 
and  the  birds  twittered  and  fluttered,  unheeded 
by  the  fowler ;  and  even  the  deer  crossed  the  glades 
unwatched  by  the  king's  regarders.  Fowlers, 
foresters,  theu^  children  and  even  their  dogs,  were 
engaged  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  walls,  aiding 
or  viewing  the  spectacle  which  there  distinguished 
the  day. 

On  that  side,  there  was  no  stillness.  The  sounds 
were  not  those  of  an  ordinary  working-day.  From 
the  \illage,  nothing  was  heard  of  the  builder's 
mallet,  or  the  carpenter's  saw : — from  the  fields,  no 
ploughman's  whistle,  or  herdsman's  call.  There 
was  the  toll  of  the  convent  bell,  and  the  clang  of 
that  of  the  manor-house,  till  both  ceased  in  the 
same  moment, — evidently  stopped  by  command, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  murmur  which  arose,  by 
some  unacceptable  command.  The  murmur  was 
hushed  by  such  a  burst  of  foresters'  horns  and 
clamour  of  dogs  as  brought  to  the  city  walls  the 
few  inhabitants  who  were  not  already  there  to 
look  abroad. 

And  O  !  what  a  sight  did  they  throng  to  see  ! 
The  Benedictines  came  forth  from  their  convent, 
in  a  procession  whose  order  could  not  easily  be 
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preserved  from  the  impatience  of  the  royal  dogs, 
and  the  press  of  the  weeping  poor,  who  were  never 
more  to  receive  the  supply  of  their  needs  at  the 
convent  gate.  ^Tienever  there  was  confusion, 
the  Superior  stopped,  and  waited  till  order  was 
restored;  and  then  the  train  resumed  its  slow 
progress  to  one  of  the  city  gates.  When  the  in- 
dignation of  the  gazers  became  so  strong  as  to 
require  some  concession,  the  royal  officers  made 
an  ostentatious  show  of  mustering  round  the 
bearers  of  the  convent  plate  and  other  valuables, 
as  if  to  guard  them  from  robbery. 

Before  the  monks  were  within  the  walls,  another 
spectacle  fixed  the  attention  of  all  who  were 
near  enough  to  see.  The  gates  of  the  manor- 
house  enclosure  were — not  opened — ^but  thrown 
doA\'n  j  and  forth  came  another  train.  A  inish  was 
made  to  the  spot :  but  there  was  a  something  en- 
countered which  made  many  shrink,  and  some 
look  another  way. 

The  lord  of  the  domain  came  first ;  and  on  the 
same  horse  was  a  veiled  lady,  whom  all  knew  to 
be  his  eldest  daughter.  The  other  daughter, 
whose  attitude  showed  extreme  timidity,  though 
her  face  could  not  be  seen,  rode  next, — her  horse 
led  by  an  old  serving  man.  No  one  dared  speak 
to  the  lord.     His  restless  eye  and  bloodless  hps 
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made  him  terrible.  But  several  neighbours 
accosted  Dudda,  the  old  servant,  in  a  low  voice, 
all  eager  to  know  where  the  family  were  going. 

"  To  the  convent  first,  with  her  and  her,^^  point- 
ing to  the  young  ladies ;  "  and  to  leave  those 
things  as  an  offering  for  their  support." 

Chests  of  precious  goods  came  next, — of  gold 
and  silver  cups  and  ornaments,  and  the  em- 
broidered hangings  of  the  apartments  left  behind. 

"  And  where  is  my  lord  going  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows  !  " 

"  But  where  this  day,  till  his  goods  are 
carried  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows  !  But  I  believe  we  shall  carry 
no  more  than  you  see.  The  King  allows  no  time." 

"  If  my  lord  asked,  perhaps — " 

"He  did  ask, — and  more  for  your  sakes  than 
our  own.  He  asked  for  time,  for  you  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  he  asked  for  a  vessel  for  his  family  and 
goods,  that  they  might  pass  over  to  the  Island,  for 
a  short  refage." 

"  They  are  going  to  the  Island  then  ?  " 

"No.  The  answer  was  that  the  domain  is 
wanted,  without  the  loss  of  a  day,  for  the  spring 
breeding  of  the  game ;  and  that  the  king^s  vessels 
are  gone  across  to  Normandy,  to  bring  beasts  to 
stock  the  new  chase." 
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"  Norman  knights  in  our  mansions  !  ^^  muttered 
the  inquirer :  "  and  now  Norman  beasts  in  our 
folds  and  bams,  and  our  very  cottages  ! " 

^'No/^  replied  old  Dudda;  "no  cottages  and 
no  folds  will  be  left.  They  are  all  to  be  razed. 
It  is  all  to  be  a  waste  where  our  village  stands.^^ 

"  Dudda,  be  silent !  ^^  said  a  tremulous  voice 
from  beneath  the  veil.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Lord  Ivar  checked  his  horse,  and  looked  back. 

The  old  man  was  silent ;  but  he  knew  that  his 
lord  was  thinking  not  of  him  and  his  low-voiced 
talk,  but  of  the  only  person  of  the  train  behind 
who  was  mounted.  He  looked  back  too ;  and  the 
lamentation  he  uttered  made  his  young  lady  weep 
afresh,  and  reached  the  ear  of  his  master. 

"  Silence  !  ^'  conmianded  the  Lord  Ivar,  in  a 
tone  never  heard  from  him  before. — The  old  man 
looked  down,  and  smothered  his  grief. 

The  one  person  who  rode  came  next  the  cart 
which  bore  the  plate  chests.  He  had  set  forth  on 
foot,  between  two  feUow-senants ;  but  his  stum- 
bling and  his  pain  were  foimd  to  be  a  spectacle 
more  perilous  than  even  the  display  of  his  condi- 
tion in  riding.  The  foresters  had  permitted  him 
therefore  to  be  placed  on  a  mule  which  closely 
foUowed  the  carts,  and  so,  as  they  declared, 
needed  no  guiding.     The  rider  was  Widfsige,  a 
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young  servant  of  tlie  domain, — a  purveyor  who 
liad  shot  a  deer  two  days  before,  on  his  master's 
land,  and  for  his  master's  table, — not  knowing 
that  the  King  had  then  appropriated  the  whole 
emdrons  of  Winchester  to  complete  his  new  forest : 
and  for  this  act  the  young  man  had  been  sum- 
marily deprived  of  his  eyes  and  his  right  hand. 
As  he  was  carried  slowly  forward,  and  drooped  on 
his  saddle,  silent  and  faint,  the  royal  keepers 
called  their  dogs  near  him,  to  distance  any  who 
might  obtain  too  near  a  view  of  him,  or  offer  him 
a  few  words.  It  was  a  bm-st  of  barking,  thus 
occasioned,  which  made  the  Lord  Ivar  look  behind 
him.  When  he  rode  on,  his  face  was,  if  possible, 
paler  than  before.  The  eyes  of  all  gazers  went 
down  before  it. 

After  the  weeping  servants  of  the  household 
came  the  villagers,  with  such  of  their  goods  as 
they  could  carry  away.  They  had  but  three  carts. 
Whatever  could  not  be  heaped  upon  these,  or  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  strong  men,  was  left  behind. 
No  one  hngeredj  for  the  foresters'  eyes  were 
upon  them ;  and  the  only  sense  of  safety  was  in 
keeping  together ;  though  no  one  knew  where 
any  or  all  were  going.  While  they  were 
pressing  on,  a  sudden  stoppage  occurred  in  the 
midst. 
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In  a  few  moments^  -word  was  passed  on  to  the 
lord  and  Ms  family  that  old  Ildeburg_,  the  cattle- 
leech,  had  fallen  dead. 

"So  ends  his  life  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  !  Such  a  life  so  to  end !  '^  exclaimed  the 
lady  Lulle. 

"  You  would  not  have  had  him  live_,  sister/^  said 
the  younger  lady,  bringing  up  her  horse  beside  her 
father^s.  "He  told  us  about  raising  the  first 
corner  post  of  the  first  house  in  the  Tillage :  and 
now  he  has  not  seen  it  destroyed." 

"^\Tiat  kiUed  him?"  demanded  the  Lord 
Ivar. 

"  They  say  it  was  the  light,  my  lord." 

"More  likely  the  noise  of  the  dogs,  and  the 
confusion  altogether,  though  they  carried  him 
gently.  He  said  something  about  King  Alfred, 
and  then  his  head  fell  on  one  side,  and  he  died." 

"  Ay !  his  father  taught  King  Alfi-ed  some  of 
the  things  he  knew  about  herbs,  and — " 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  Ivar.  "  Bring  forward  the 
body,  and  let  it  be  borne  first." 

There  was  not  immediate  obedience,  and  the 
Lord  Ivar  was  informed  that  the  old  man^s  family 
were  anxious  to  carry  back  the  body,  that  it  might 
be  interred  in  the  ground  where  he  had  always 
hoped  to  he.     But  the  foresters  were  saying  that 
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by  midnight  there  would  be  no  roof  for  it  to  he 
under;  and  they  could  not  undertake  to  guard 
any  corpse  from  the  kites, — or  any  new  grave 
from  the  half- trained  dogs. 

^'  Bring  forward  the  body !  '^  thundered  the 
Lord  Ivar.  "We  are  here  to  do  it  reverence. 
We  do  not  ask  observance  of  kites,  dogs  and 
Normans.^^ 

The  keepers  looked  significantly  at  each  other, 
made  way  for  the  htter — now  a  bier — to  pass 
on,  and  observed  aloud  that  there  must  be  no 
more  stoppages,  as  there  was  too  httle  time  for 
what  had  to  be  done  before  night. 

"  Father,^^  said  the  Lady  Lulle,  softly,  as  she 
leaned  upon  his  shoulder  in  riding,  "  will  you  let 
these  men  hurry  the  people  so  ?  They  have  much 
to  carry,  and  the  children  want  to  linger;  and 
they  are  all  heavy  at  heart.  Will  you  let  these 
poor  people  be  so  hurried  ?  " 

"\  have  no  power.  Wulfsige  can  tell  you 
that.'' 

"  But  that  was  about  the  deer.'' 

"  About  not  only  the  deer,  my  lady,"  said  the 
chief  forester,  who  had  overheard ;  "  about  not 
only  the  king's  game,  but  all  things  whatever  that 
occur  within  the  bounds  of  the  king's  forests,  w€, 
the  king's  foresters,  have  power." 
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"  I  pray  thee  spare  yonder  oak,"  said  Ivar, 
whose  eyes  had  been  for  some  moments  fixed  on 
the  grey  and  now  quivering  top  of  the  oldest  tree 
of  the  region,  which  stood  beside  the  road,  a  httle 
further  on.  "  That  tree  gave  shelter  to  men,  and 
food  for  swine  before  men  had  dwellings  in  this 
land,  and  before  the  name  of  Christ  was  heard 
beyond  the  manger  in  which  he  lay.  I  pray  you 
now,  in  your  great  power  over  this  forest,  let  that 
tree  stand." 

The  forester  did  not  comprehend ;  and  while  he 
looked  into  the  speaker's  face  for  his  meaning,  a 
shout  arose,  through  which  a  crashing  was  heard, 
and  the  old  tree  lay  in  shivers  across  the  path. 

"  The  old  man — the  old  tree — the  old  times — 
we  have  done  with  them  all  to-day,"  exclaimed 
Ivai',  with  something  of  his  wonted  spirit. 

Dudda's  face  was  bathed  with  tears,  while  he 
sobbed  out  that  this  was  too  much ; — when  so 
much  was  new,  an  old  man  did  not  know  for  per- 
plexity, which  way  to  look.  The  tree  had  fallen 
under  a  clear  sky,  with  no  breath  of  wind  stii'ring. 
It  was  fearftd  to  behold. — While  the  old  servant 
thus  vented  his  agitation,  the  Lady  Lulle  heard 
her  father  mutter  that  he  did  not  like  new  races 
and  new  kings  and  their  new  forests ;  but  that 
there  was  nothing  so  new  as  the  judgment  day 
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would  appear;  and  the  most  welcome  of  days 
would  it  be  at  this  moment.  Lulle  was  about  to 
ask  bim  wbetber  be  bebeved  tbe  day  of  doom  to 
be  at  band,  as  so  many  bad  of  late  said ;  but  be 
tbrew  bimself  from  bis  borse,  on  approaching  tbe 
fallen  oak,  and  possessed  bimself  of  a  bit  of  tbe 
dry  wood,  and  of  a  twig  wbose  leaf  buds  were 
beginning  to  swell.  Tbis  was  a  signal  for  all  wbo 
followed ;  and  every  one  would  bave  carried  away 
a  twig,  but  tbat  tbe  keepers  forbade,  and  enforced 
tbeir  prohibition  by  setting  their  dogs  to  guard 
tbe  prostrate  tree. 

From  tbis  point  of  tbe  journey,  tbe  procession 
fell  off  in  numbers.  The  forest-keepers,  who  now 
had,  as  they  had  said,  jurisdiction  over  every  part 
of  tbe  New  Forest,  and  every  transaction  that  took 
place  within  it,  compelled  tbe  wayfarers  to  part  off 
by  each  road  they  came  to,  judging  it  dangerous 
to  permit  such  an  assemblage  of  discontented 
persons  to  approach  too  near  the  royal  city,  and 
out  of  the  question  for  many  of  them  to  enter  it. 
One  or  two  famibes  sat  down  weeping  on  tbe 
ground,  declaring  tbat  they  did  not  know  where 
to  go.  Others  moved  slowly  and  irresolutely  away 
from  tbe  main  body.  Some  few  made  haste,  in 
order  to  forestall  their  companions  in  begging 
alms  from  neighbouring  estates  or  towns.     On 
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reaching  the  gate  of  the  city,  scarcely  any  were 
left  but  the  lord  Ivar  and  his  train,  and  their 
escort  of  foresters. 

They  were  permitted  to  enter,  as  Ivar  was  about 
to  commit  his  daughters  and  their  women  to  the 
protection  of  the  abbess  of  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent. Before  entering  the  portal,  Ivar  checked 
his  horse,  caUed  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave 
liim  orders  at  some  length, — the  result  of  which 
was  that  his  stoutest  retainers,  to  the  number  of 
five  or  six,  did  not  foUow  him  into  the  streets,  but 
passed  under  the  city  walls  towards  an  opposite 
gate.  They  led  ^vith  them  the  mule  of  the 
maimed  purveyor. 

Ivar  had  ever  before  been  received  in  Winchester 
with  a  greeting  from  all  he  passed :  but  now  the 
sight  of  his  ashy  pale  countenance  cowed  the 
spirits  of  aU,  and  he  advanced  amidst  a  gaze 
so  silent  that  the  footfall  of  his  horses  in  the 
narrow  streets  disturbed  his  thoughts.  His  aspect 
froze  the  words  of  courtesy  on  the  hps  of  the 
abbess  Leftehna.  She  embraced  his  daughters  in 
silence. 

"  Keep  up  a  good  Enghsh  heart  in  them  till  I 
fetch  them  to  an  Enghsh  home,"  said  the  father. 

"  I  have  an  Enghsh  heart  myself,  as  you  know," 
repUed  the  abbess:  "but  our  new  confessors  tell  us 

VOL.    I.  G 
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that  within  rehgious  inclosures  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  country.  All  my  daughters 
here  are  daughters  of  the  churchy  whether  they 
are  the  children  of  an  Ivar  or  of  a  Mont  vert  .^^ 

"  You  have  no  Norman  women  here  !  " 

"  Yes  j  under  the  orders  of  the  new  bishop  of 
York.'' 

^'  And  confessors  from  the  bishop's  own  country 
too?" 

"  Of  course." 

'^  My  children  ! "  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
parent,  "  where  can  I  take  you  out  of  the  reach  of 
these  foreigners  ?  " 

"Leave  them  with  me/'  said  the  abbess.  "I 
bear  an  EngUsh  heart,  as  I  said;  and  theirs  shall 
be  fed  from  my  own." 

"  Leave  us,  father,"  implored  the  lady  Adeleve, 
who  dreaded  above  every  future  evil  the  immediate 
pain  of  another  ride  through  the  streets  of  Win- 
chester. 

"Ifl  leave  you,"  said  her  father,  "remember. . ." 
The  abbess  interposed  to  stop  the  utterance  of  the 
conditional  curse  which  she  saw  was  rising  to  his 
lips.  She  observed  that  her  convent  was  a  refuge 
of  safety  and  a  place  of  peace,  where  it  was  her 
charge  that  young  maidens  should  learn  their 
duty.     Ivar  turned  away,  and  was  leaving  the  hall 
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Tvithout   a   word_,    when    the    Lady   Lulle   cried 

imploringly  "  my  father  ! '' 

He  turned^  and  his  daughter  flew  into  his  arms. 

"\ATiile  embracing  him^  she  whispered  in  his  ear^ 
"  I  hate  the  Xormans.     Trust  me  !  '^ 
He  strained  both  his  children  to  his  breast,,  and 

was  gone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WINGING    TO    THE    EYRIE. 

At  the  city  gate  Ivar  found  the  few  horses  he 
had  been  able  to  rescue  on  the  sudden  summons 
to  vacate  his  home.  He  caused  his  ablest  men  to 
mount,  so  that  all  were  strong  riders  but  poor 
Wulfsige.  Wulfsige^s  fellow-servants  shook  their 
heads,  on  observing  how  little  fit  he  was  to  ride. 

"  You  are  wrong/^  said  the  lord.  "Wulfsige  will 
be  a  strong  rider  if  I  promise  him  revenge ; — will 
you  not,  Wulfsige  ?  ^' 

The  young  man  raised  his  drooping  head,  and 
turned  towards  his  master^ s  voice,  saying, 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  behind,  among  the 
king^s  keepers.  Take  me  only  to  some  place 
where  I  may  die  in  the  woods.  Lay  me  down 
any  where  out  of  the  sound  of  their  bugles  .  .  .'^ 

A  keeper^s  bugle  was  at  the  moment  heard  from 
the  far  woodland. 

"  You  shall  hve,  and  not  die,  in  the  woods,^^  said 
his  master.     *^^We  will  lay  you  down  where  you 
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may  listen  to  the  linnet  and  the  summer  wind, 
while  we  are  gone  out  on  our  revenge/' 

"  But  you  may  perish  through  me,  if  I  cannot 
ride/' 

''  You  will  ride :  you  -svill  bear  up  if  you  ride 
with  me. — Here  !  put  him  behind  me,  and  belt 
him  to  my  body.  I  ^vill  carry  him  home — ahve 
or  dead.'' 

Wulfsige  gave  a  shout,  in  which  there  was 
something  of  his  own  voice  and  spiiit. 

"  Home?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  doubtfully. 

"Yes!  to  the  Fells!  On!  Follow  me  close! 
On  to  the  Cumbrian  Fells  !" 

On  they  went,  in  silence  and  at  speed.  The 
first  halt  they  made  was  just  before  learing  the 
boundary  of  the  royal  chase. 

"Cut  yourselves  bows,  my  men; — now,  while 
there  are  king's  yews  to  cut  them  from.  Cut 
yourselves  good  store,  for  we  have  to  hve  by  the 
bow.  Choose  them  tough  and  trusty,  that  they 
may  sen-e  us  well  against  their  masters." 

"How  is  it  with  you,  my  man?"  he  asked 
of  Wulfsige,  while  the  rest  were  fastening  up  their 
horses,  and  selecting  and  cutting  the  wood  for 
their  bows. — He  foimd  that  Wulfsige's  groan  was 
from  anguish  of  mind,  at  the  thought  that  he 
should  never  draw  bow  again. 
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Once  more  they  halted.  On  a  ridge  where  ther 
paused  to  look  ronnd^  and  see  in  what  direction 
they  were  most  Hkely  to  find  fresh  horses,  one 
of  the  attendants  cast  a  glance  southwards,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation.  His  master,  who  had  not 
once  turned  his  head,  but  kept  a  fixed  gaze 
onwards,  now  reluctantly  looked  back ;  and  in  the 
fading  dusk,  his  companions  could  see  the  ashy 
paleness  again  possess  his  countenance. 

"  The  smoke  of  our  dwellings  !  ^^  whispered 
Hehstan  the  steward. 

"Yes,^'  said  Leonric,  the  woodsman.  "They  are 
all  to  be  burned  to-night, — ^the  monastery  and  all ; 
— the  king  cannot  wait,  but  must  have  his  chase 
complete. — I  see  the  flames.^^ 

"  There  goes  the  monastery  now  !  see  the  flame 
catch  the  belfry  !"  cried  another. 

"  They  cannot  have  taken  down  the  bell,^^  said 
Hehstan.     "  We  heard  its  last  toll  this  morning.^' 

"To  bum  the  monastery  that  my  grandfather 
helped  to  build  V^  exclaimed  Eidda  the  bowman. 
"  And  all  to  make  a  lair  for  the  red  deer !  What 
an  end  to  that  monastery  that  my  grandfather 
used  to  boast  of ! " 

"  And  that  is  not  the  end,"  observed  Leonric, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  "The  beams 
that  are  falling  in  and  smouldering  now  will  yield 
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good  store  of  charcoal ; — charcoal  to  heat  the  irons 
to  bm-n  out  English  eyes  and  brand  EngHsh 
cheeks.     That  will  be  the  end  of  onr  monastery.^' 

^^And  they  will  do  their  devihsh  work  where 
the  ruins  will  be  lyings — on  the  burial  ground/' 
said  Hehstan.  "  I  laid  my  mother  there  only  last 
summer.'^ 

^^  May  the  sheeted  corpses  rise  and  guard  the 
place  !^^  cried  one. 

"  If  our  dear  Lady  herself  were  to  come  there/' 
observed  Hehstan^  "  they  would  drive  her  away 
to  make  room  for  the  coney  to  burrow  and  the 
boar  to  dig,  and  the  wild  cow  to  graze  among  the 
graves.  If  I  had  only  had  time,  I  would  have 
moved  my  mother^s  bones,  at  any  risk. — Now,  if 
I  ever  come  again,  it  will  be  aU  laid  smooth  as 
the  hill  side,  and  I  shall  not  know  where  to  pray 
for  her  soul." 

Thus  far  their  lord  had  listened  in  silence.  He 
now  said, 

'^  FoUow  me  !  On  with  me  !  and  the  king  shall 
furnish  us  so  that  we  will  have  masses  said  for  the 
souls  of  aU  our  dead." 

He  urged  his  now  wearied  horse  down  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  looked  southwards 
no  more.  They  helped  themselves  with  fresh 
horses  as  they  went,  leading  those  on  which  they 
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came. — They  received  as  gifts^  or  took  by  force, 
whatever  they  wanted  of  food  for  men  and  horses, 
or  covering  for  their  nights  in  the  woods.  These 
nights  were  short  and  restless.  During  all  the 
other  hours,  on  they  went. 

Scarcely  did  they  pause  in  the  meadows  of 
Oxeneford,  where  sympathy  was  at  hand,  and 
English  pride  might  be  indulged.  After  dashing 
through  the  Thames,  now  swollen  by  late  spring 
rains,  Ivar  merely  looked  up  as  he  passed  at  the 
college  founded  by  King  Alfred,  and  at  the  build- 
ing where  Canute  convened  the  Wittenagemot. 
As  he  rode  by  the  defences,  he  bowed  low  to  every 
man  who  looked  forth,  in  token  of  his  thanks  for 
their  defiance  and  repulse  of  the  Conqueror's 
besieging  troops. 

Here,  more  than  hitherto,  did  the  people  gather 
and  gaze  as  the  little  train  passed  on  : — here  did 
they  loudly  groan  when  they  saw  why  it  was  that 
a  young  serving-man  rode  belted  to  his  master  : — 
here  did  some  venture  eagerly  to  ask  whither  the 
party  were  bound ;  and  here  did  Ivar  reply  to  the 
inquiring  look  and  glance,  "  On !  On  to  the  Fells ! " 
and  here  did  they  receive  the  first  accession  to 
their  numbers.  Before  they  disappeared  north- 
wards within  the  verge  of  Wichwood  forest,  some 
four  or  five  stout  men,  well  mounted  and  armed, 
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joined  themselves  to  the  rear  of  the  troop_,  and 
took  their  share  in  the  announcement  now  made 
to  all  the  discontented  by  the  wayside, — "  to  the 
FeUs  ! " 

They  avoided  Warwick, — less  faithful  than  Oxe- 
neford.  Half  its  houses  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
its  ditches  and  gates  were  strengthened  in  his 
interest.  They  paused  rather  at  Conventry,  and 
accepted  a  clandestine  hospitality  fi'om  the  mag- 
nificent monastery  founded  by  earl  Leofric  and  his 
gentle  spouse  Godiva. 

Here  was  Wulfsige  tended  and  soothed  with 
medicinal  care,  and  even  asked  to  remain ;  but  he 
implored  pennission  rather  to  ride  on.  Here  did 
the  party  supply  themselves  amply  "\vith  cord  for 
then-  bows, — silken  cord,  strong,  full  and  round, 
from  which  they  need  fear  no  treachery.  And  to 
pay  for  good  store  of  this  cord,  and  to  ^ve  the 
fletchers  time  to  fashion  their  bows,  and  prepare 
sheaves  of  arrows,  they  made  an  incursion  into 
the  royal  forest  of  Charnwood,  and  committed  vast 
havoc  among  the  deer.  The  enemy  had  a  garrison 
at  Legeocester,  and  foresters  were  posted  in  sight  of 
the  fords  of  the  Leire ;  but  the  castle  was  evaded, 
and  the  regarders  were  defied ;  and  the  Lord  Ivar 
rode  on  through  glade,  river,  and  meadow-land  at 
his   stern    pleasure,  his  train  of  baggage-horses 
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following,  laden  with  the  red  deer  which  the  Con- 
queror loved  ^*^as  if  he  had  been  their  father/' 
Many  a  banquet  was  there  of  this  venison  in  Con- 
ventry  that  night,  while  Ivar  and  his  train  were 
gallopping  on  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
hue  and  cry  by  daylight. — Then  the  morning  sun 
gilded  the  craggy  summits  of  the  hills  of  Deoraby; 
and  the  evening  sun  cast  the  broad  shadows  of 
Ingleborough  and  Cam  Fell  over  the  woods  and 
dales  which  dechned  to  the  eastward.  Everywhere 
did  sympathy  rise  up  to  greet  the  fugitives  as  they 
passed.  From  the  nooks  of  the  Derby  hills,  from 
the  Yorkshire  dales  and  high  moorlands  came 
men — English  men — some  few  to  join  the  band, — 
many  more  to  offer  food  and  drink,  or  bringing 
fresh  horses  to  exchange  for  such  as  were  tired. 
Everywhere  did  their  pursuers  find,  till  the  pur- 
suit was  given  up  as  hopeless,  traces  of  their 
course  in  empty  dairies,  hides  of  beasts  still  warm, 
trembling  horses  flecked  with  foam,  men  with  sub- 
dued curses  of  the  foreigners  on  their  tongues,  and 
women  with  a  new-kindled  fire  in  their  eyes,  lay- 
ing a  finger  on  their  children's  lips.  The  foiled 
pursuers  found  something  so  chilling  in  the 
shadows  of  those  high  moorlands, — so  suspicious 
in  the  stillness  of  the  dales,  that  they  turned  back 
at  length,  uttering,  however,  threats  and  insults 
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against  the  men  who  were  passing  farther  and 
fiui:her  out  of  their  reach. 

It  was  sunset  when  Ivar,  after  a  long  pause, 
spoke  in  a  voice  softer  than  had  been  heard  from 
him  since  the  fire  caught  his  roof  tree  in  the 
south  : 

"  There  is  Helyellyn,  Wulfsige  !  There  you 
shall  have  a  bed  of  ferns  this  night  as  soft  as  the 
doe  can  find  for  her  fawn.  There  we  will  seek 
some  eyrie  which  God  has  sheltered  for  us,  and 
to  which  our  dear  Lady  will  guide  us,  if  we  pray. 
There  we  wiU  have  warmth  and  bright  cheer ;  for 
we  shall  hear  no  curfew  bell  among  these  wilds. — 
See,  Wulfsige,  yonder  is  HelvelljTi,  crowning  these 
kingly  hiUs  !  Those  thin  white  clouds  now  float- 
ing about  its  summit  are  the  veil  which  our  dear 
Lady  throws  round  us,  to  keep  for  us  a  nest  hid- 
den from  evil  eyes  below.  See  how  silvery  hangs 
the  veH ! '' 

^'  O  master  !  do  you  bid  me  see  ?  ^^  mournfully 
repKed  Wulfsige. 

His  lord  made  no  reply  but  by  plimging  his 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  startled  horse.  His 
train  interpreted  this  as  haste  to  reach  their 
refuge  before  dark ;  and  they  followed  at  speed. 
The  rushing  of  their  cavalcade  was  more  noisy 
than  that  of  the  Rotha  whose  course  thev  were 
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meeting ;  and  they  broke  up  the  silence  of  the 
round  valley  in  which  reposed  Grismere, — the 
lake  of  the  wild  boar.  On  the  grassy  slopes  of 
Faarfeld  the  sheep  huddled  together,  as  terrified 
as  by  the  bark  of  wolves.  The  waterfowl  in  far 
Isdale  were  startled  by  the  sound,  and  fluttered  in 
the  reeds  which  fringed  their  mountain  tarn. 
The  goats  leaped  from  point  to  point  along  the 
crest  of  Helm  Crag ;  the  wild  bull  threw  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  attack,  and  glared  in  the  dark 
for  a  coming  foe ;  and  the  drowsy  boar  stirred 
in  his  lair  in  his  own  Grisdale,  as  at  a  late  spring 
storm. 

Such  a  pace  could  not  be  preserved  when  the 
base  of  Helvellyn  was  reached.  The  horsemen 
scattered  themselves  so  as  to  pass  the  boggy 
grounds  in  greater  safety,  collecting  again  into 
a  file  when  one  had  discovered  a  firm  ascending 
slope  or  gully.  The  advance  became  somewhat 
precarious  before  the  moon  rose ;  and  when  she 
lighted  up  the  far  regions  of  the  landscape,  it 
seemed  to  make  the  shadows  of  the  mountain  side 
only  the  more  dense. 

Thirlmere  lay  black  below,  except  where  some 
cleft  in  the  eastern  barrier  permitted  a  gleam  to 
play  white  upon  its  surface. 

"  Why  not  have  torches  ? "  said  Hehstan  the 
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steward  to  liis  comrade  Leonric.  "  As  my  lord 
savs,  there  is  no  cui-few  to  blind  and  freeze  us 
here." 

"  Torches  !  Torches  !  "  cried  one  to  another  ; 
and  presently  were  yellow  spai-ks  seen  by  dwellers 
below  wandering  about  the  slopes  of  Hehellyn. 

It  was  a  spot  high  up^  a  rocky  platfoim,  beside 
which  dashed  a  mountain  sti'eam^  that  the  Lord 
lyar  chose  for  a  resting-place^  at  least  till  he  should 
haye  explored  the  region  by  dayhght.  In  a  cay  em 
at  hand  was  Wulfsige  laid_, — now  utterly  spent, 
and  beheying  that  his  sufferings  were  nearly  at  an 
end.  He  coyered  his  head,  to  shut  out,  if  pos- 
sible, the  din  of  his  companions^  preparation  for 
their  meal,  and  of  their  enjoyment  of  it ;  and 
sought  to  pray  for  an  easy  release.  But  he  feU 
into  a  sleep  which  was  not  the  last ;  and  was  seen 
to  need  no  watching. — Yet,  when  the  earhest  pink 
clouds  came  floating  oyer  the  crown  of  the  moim- 
tain,  and  the  peaks  of  Barrowdale  came  forth,  like 
bright  ghosts  rising  from  their  shrouds,  the  Lord 
lyar  was  sitting  in  the  cayern^s  mouth,  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  friture  home  and 
fortunes. 

"  This  shall  be  oiu*  e™e,"  thought  he.  "  If 
the  smwey  declares  tiiily  of  this  region  that  it  is 
^  a  goodly  great  forest,  full  of  woods,  red  deer  and 
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fallow,  wild  swine,  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts/ 
we  may  make  the  king  pay  us,  in  some  sort,  for 
what  he  has  taken  from  us. — And  as  for  his  wiU 
and  pleasure  in  the  matter, — when  he  finds  it  not 
enough  to  have  taken  my  manor,  and  my  ser- 
vant's members,  let  him  come  and  try  to  take  my 
eyrie  and  my  head.'' 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    GARDEN    HOUR. 


The  convent  in  which  the  Lord  Ivar  had  placed 
his  daughters  had  always  been  provided  with 
resources  which  made  it  a  pleasant  abode  to  the 
ladies  who  were  placed  there  for  education,,  or  for 
temporary  protection.  These  resources  had  been 
improved  since  it  had  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  bishop  of  the  conquering  race.  One 
of  the  king^s  chief  difficulties  was  that  the  Nor- 
man nobles  and  gentlemen  were  always  wanting 
to  leave  him^  and  return  to  their  estates  and 
families,  which  were  indeed  but  ill  cared  for  in 
their  absence.  He  tried  bribery  and  severity  to 
retain  them  near  him  ;  now  gave  them  the  estates 
of  dispossessed  Enghsh ;  now  threatened  to  con- 
fiscate their  own :  but  spoiled  the  effect  of  all  else 
that  he  did  or  proposed  by  an  act  of  ill  grace 
which  was  sorely  resented.  He  refused  a  passage 
in  his  ships  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  some  of 
his  principal  followers,  on  the  ground  that  his 
vessels  were  wanted  to  bring  over  beasts  of  chase  to 
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his  new  parks.  When  he  saw  how,  after  this,  some 
of  his  nobles  retired  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
some  stole  away  home,  and  others  became  cold 
in  their  service  to  him,  he  indicated  his  difficulties 
to  his  zealous  supporters, — the  clergy  he  brought 
with  or  after  him.  These  advised  the  obvious 
policy  of  facilitating  the  arrival  and  settlement  of 
the  Norman  ladies  in  England ;  and  they  aided 
materially  in  this  by  introducing  officials  of  their 
own  race  into  the  convents,  and  instituting  the 
methods  and  manners  of  foreign  reUgious  houses. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Benedictine  convent  at 
Winchester;  and  Leftelina  the  abbess  made  no 
opposition,  but  rather  promoted  any  arrangements 
which  might  tend  to  secure  her  in  her  post.  That 
she  should  continue  in  her  office  she  knew  to  be 
essential  to  her  object  of  keeping  aUve  in  the 
daughters  of  England  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  race, 
by  uniting  a  love  of  their  country  and  people  with 
their  religious  associations ;  and  she  was  glad  to 
extend  the  range  of  pursuits  and  pleasures  within 
her  convent,  as  extending  her  chance  of  instilling 
and  confirming  the  ideas  and  feelings  she  most 
cherished. 

Scarcely  was  there  a  choicer  plot  of  garden  ground 
in  England  than  that  in  which  the  ladies  Lulle  and 
Adeleve  were  amusing  themselves  one  fine  evening. 
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about  midsummer  of  this  year.  Adeleve  had 
gathered  a  handful  of  roses,  while  Lulle  played 
^ith  a  white  dove  which  she  held  in  her  arms.  A 
companion — the  young  Marie  de  IMontrert — was 
presently  seen  coming  down  a  green  alley  from  the 
house.  Adeleve  chose  from  her  bouquet  the  pret- 
tiest of  her  rosebuds,  and  went  towards  Marie. 
Lulle  stood  still,  retaining  her  dove,  which  strove 
to  liy  to  the  cote. 

"  K  I  attached  myself  so  to  a  bird,^^  observed 
Marie  to  Adeleve,  "  it  should  be  to  something 
better  than  a  common  dove.  K  Lulle  could  see 
my  golden  pheasants  that  I  used  to  feed  at  Mont- 
vert,  and  the  rare  birds  from  the  east  that  om- 
knights  cause  to  be  brought  home  to  their  ladies, 
she  would  think  no  more  about  pigeons.  Father 
Etienne  says  we  are  to  have  an  apiary  before  next 
year,  where  we  may  keep  any  beautiftd  birds  that 
any  knight  may  please  to  bring  us.  K I  could  but 
have  my  gold  pheasants,  I  would  give  one  to  you, 
and  one  to  Lulle  ;  and  then  she  might  leave  it  to 
the  servants  to  keep  white  pigeons.^^ 

"  Thank  you,^'  said  Lulle :  "  but  I  love  our 
own  birds  so  much,  that  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
finer  ones  from  abroad." 

"  Why,  what  bii'ds  have  .you  that  are  so  beau- 
tiful?" 

VOL.    I.  H 
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^'  O  !  OUT  herons  ! "  exclaimed  Adeleve.  "  There 
were  some  tall  trees,  four  tall  trees,  in  tlie  little 
island  in  the  middle  of  our  mere  at  home ;  and 
they  were  full  of  herons^  nests, — as  full  as  the 
elms  in  the  avenue  were  of  rooks  :  and  Lulle  and 
I  used  to  sit  in  the  boat  and  watch  the  herons. 
One  old  fellow  would  stand  on  a  willow  that  had 
fallen  into  the  water,  and  there  he  would  fish, — 
waiting  for  an  hour  together  if  no  fish  came, — so 
still  that  you  could  hardly  believe  him  to  be  ahve. 
We  had  so  many  that  there  were  always  herons 
at  dinner  on  great  feast  days  :  and  three  times,  my 
father  presented  a  beautiful  plume  when  the  king 
came  by  from  Winchester .^^ 

'^  Where  are  they  now  ? — ^who  has  them  now  ?^' 
asked  Marie.  "  If  we  had  but  a  lake  here,  we 
might  have  herons^  plumes  .^^ 

'^  The  king  has  our  heronry,^^  said  Lulle.  "  And 
any  one  who  takes  or  breaks  an  e^^  .  .  .  ." 

"  0\  I  remember,-'^  cried  Adeleve.  "  It  is 
shocking.  O  no !  I  do  not  want  any  herons 
here.  But  it  is  for  hawking,  you  know,  that  the 
herons  are  preserved  so  carefully.^^ 

"  Yes,^^  said  Marie,  "  my  father  is  so  fond  of 
hawking, — and  so  are  many  of  our  knights  .  .  ." 

"  And  so  were  we,^^  interrupted  Adeleve. 
"  LuUe,  do  you  remember, — that  bright  morning 
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when  we  were  to  try  our  falcons,  and  I  wanted 
to  stay  behind,  and  my  father  called  me  a  little 
coward,  and  .  .  .^^ 

She  looked  round  for  LuUe^s  answer,  but  Liille 
was  gone. 

"  That  is  the  way  she  always  starts  off  when  we 
begin  to  talk  about  home,"  sighed  Adeleve.  "  And 
indeed,  I  do  not  wonder,  for  there  is  no  saying 
when  we  may  have  a  home  again." 

This  was  just  what  Lulle  was  thinking  as  she 
paced  up  and  down  a  grass  walk,  bordered  with 
ytaes.  She  always  liked  to  meet  the  abbess  when 
thoughts  of  home  were  in  her  mind ;  and  she 
hastened  to  meet  her  now,  as  she  timied  into  the 
alley,  though  two  of  the  sisters  were  attending  the 
reverend  mother.  Leftelina  dismissed  the  nuns, 
and  advanced  towards  her  favomite  pupil. 

"  Alone,  my  child  ! "  she  said :  "  alone,  except 
your  dove !  "VMien  I  see  you  sti'oke  her  white  wings, 
I  read  your  thought.  You  would  fain  have  such 
wings? — and  flee  away? — flyback  to  youi'home?" 

"  No,  reverend  mother ;  I  would  fly  through 
the  whole  heaven  that  covers  us  till  I  found  my 
father.     O  !  where  is  my  father  ?" 

"  If  Father  Etienne  have  heard  the  truth,  yom* 
father  is  where  the  dove  is  too  mild  a  creature  to 
find  refuge ; — except  indeed,  the  holy  dove  which, 
h2 
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act  our  dear  Lady^s  prayer^  is  sent  abroad  over 
every  flood  of  woe, — even  such  as  has  overflowed 
our  island.  May  that  holy  dove  brood  over  your 
father's  place  of  refuge,  which  is  alas  !  rather  the 
haunt  of  ravening  eagles." 

"  O  !  where — ^where  is  he  V 

"  In  some  mountain  fastness  in  the  north  .  ." 

"Safe,  then!" 

"  Safe  in  life  and  limb,  but,  my  child,  lost  in 
hope  and  fortunes,  if  what  we  hear  be  true.  He 
is,  and  must  ever  remain,  under  the  king's  fierce 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  condemnation  of  the 
law.  He  hunts  the  red  deer  on  the  mountain 
side,  and  the  king's  boars  in  the  dales :  and  he 
has  even  visited  the  royal  forests  in  Yorkshire,  and 
defied  the  regarders. — You  shudder,  my  child. 
You  think  of  poor  Wulfsige  .  .  ." 

"  Night  and  day  I  think  of  him ;  and  of  the 
many  who  lose  eyes,  hand,  foot  .  .  ." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  the 
dove  escaped  to  the  cote. 

"  Your  father  is  in  no  such  danger,  if  he  be 
really  in  some  Cumbrian  fastness.  That  district 
is  so  poor  of  inhabitants  that,  you  know,  the  king 
has  exempted  it  from  all  payment  of  taxes,  which 
would  surely  not  be  the  case  if  the  king  had  fol- 
lowers living  there." 
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"  Is  there  any  corner  of  this  island  where  the 
king^s  cruelty  does  not  lay  waste  the  hearths  and 
hearts  of  the  English  ?'' 

"  I  gather,  from  what  I  hear,  that  if  such  woe 
befals  within  the  reach  of  the  Lord  Ivar,  he  at- 
tempts redi-ess  by  the  strong  hand.  Amidst  the 
complaints  of  lawlessness  and  violence  which  ai'e 
current  against  him,  I  who  know  him,  think  I 
perceive  that  he  despoils  spoilers  only,  and  upholds 
what  he  considers  the  rights  and  usages  of  his 
race.  And  it  is  certain  that  he  grants  generous 
tribute  to  the  holy  priory  at  Lanercost,  and  has 
offered  aid  to  the  building  of  the  new  rehgious 
house  at  St.  Bees.^^ 

"  His  soul  is  devout  as  his  heart  is  noble,"  cried 
the  yearning  daughter.  "  O  !  that  I  were  there, 
to  make  his  refuge  truly  a  home  for  him  ! " 

"  My  child,  he  has  violated  the  laws,  and  .  ." 

*^  And  was  not  the  law  ^-iolated  in  regard  to 
him  first  ?  Was  he  not  robbed  of  house  and 
lands, — his  people  driven  abroad  helpless, — his 
servant  maimed  ? — and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  king^s 
game,  and  the  king^s  sport  ?  If  the  king  and  his 
laws  love  and  favour  the  deer  of  the  thicket  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  water  more  than  the  men 
whom  God  made  in  his  own  image,  it  seems  to  me 
a  smaU  sin  for  those  men  to  subsist  on  those  beasts 
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and  fowls.  Reverend  mother,  say — say  to  a  faith- 
ful English  daughter  whether  it  be  not  so  !  '^ 

"  If  I  were  to  agree  to  your  words,  my  child,  I 
must  also  show  you  that  you  do  not  here  see  all. 
Father  Etienne  would  explain  to  you  that  there  is 
more  in  question  in  these  terrible  laws, — ^more 
comprehended  in  their  purposes, — than  you  have 
said.  It  is  true  that  the  king  loves  the  red  deer 
as  if  he  were  their  father;  but  his  councillors 
plead  other  reasons  than  this  love  of  hunting  for 
the  forest  laws  that  they  and  he  maintain.  And 
there  may  be  reasons  which  they  whisper  to  each 
other,  but  not  to  us.^^ 

"  Reasons  !  "  exclaimed  LuUe.  "  Reasons  for 
ruining  nobles,  and  defacing  God^s  delicate  work 
in  the  bright  eye,  and  cunning  right  hand,  and 
swift  foot, — for  the  sake  of  the  unreasoning  beast, 
or  the  foolish  fowl  ? — or  rather,  for  the  sake  of  the 
joy  of  a  king's  ear,  and  the  glow  of  a  king's  blood, 
at  the  sound  of  horn  and  dog,  and  the  ride  after 
flying  game.     Reasons  are  we  to  call  these  ?" 

"  Let  us  be  wise,  my  child,  and  look  at  every 
side  of  this  matter.  As  strangers,  may  not  these 
rulers  have  objects  which  we  are  not  hkely  to  hear? 
You  know  that  our  freemen  are  no  longer  required, 
— no  longer  permitted,  to  bear  arms.  The  safety 
of  the  strangers  requires  the  disarming  of  almost 
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all  who  dwell  on  the  land,  and  of  most  who  live 
in  the  towns.  If  the  punishment  of  chasing  game 
on  another  man^s  lands  were  no  more  severe  than 
hitherto,  the  temptation  to  bear  arms  would  be 
great,  and  worse  dangers  might  ensue  to  the 
foreigners  than  encroachment  on  their  game. — 
By  putting  beasts  of  chase  entirely  out  of  reach 
through  the  severity  of  the  law,  the  people  are,  in 
so  far,  kept  unarmed.^^ 

"  Does  Father  Etienne  avow  this  ?" 

^^  No.  This  is,  I  beHeve,  one  of  the  hidden 
reasons.  What  he  avows  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine 
which  we  hear  from  our  new  teachers  every  day. 
He  says  that  the  king  is  absolute  proprietor  of  all 
lands  within  his  dominions,  and  of  all  that  those 
lands  contain :  and  that  therefore  all  animals  in- 
habiting such  lands  must  be  his,  to  hunt  and 
slay,  unless  it  pleases  him  to  give  away  the  right 
over  them.^^ 

"  How  does  he  prove  his  right  to  an  inch  of  our 
island ?^^  exclaimed  Lulle.  "It  is  by  the  strength 
of  his  arm  that  he  possesses  any  of  it ;  and  he  can 
possess  nothing  where  that  strength  has  not  been 
felt, — nothing,  thank  God !  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  north." 

The  abbess  made  no  reply  to  the  inquiring  look 
with  which  this  was  said,  but  proceeded. 
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"  And  Father  Etienne  says  that  for  the  sake  of 
men^s  souls, — that  they  may  be  honest  in  their 
deahngs,  and  know  what  is  their  own  and  what 
is  not,  everything  whatsoever  that  is  within  men^s 
reach  should  be  somebody^s  property.  Wild  ani- 
mals should  therefore  be  the  property  of  some 
one  j  and,  as  there  is  no  one  else  who  can  claim 
them,  they  belong  to  the  king,  who  is  the  source 
of  all  possessions  within  his  dominions." 

^^  How  is  it  they  do  not  belong,  as  hitherto," 
said  Lulle,  "  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
they  are  found  ?  Is  the  king  to  be  henceforward 
the  owner  of  all  wild  animals  in  our  country  ?" 

"  Father  Etienne  says  he  is,  in  right :  but 
he  has  given  away  largely  of  his  rights,  as  of 
his  lands, — ^keeping,  however,  a  large  extent  of 
both." 

"  And  sending  their  owners  forth  into  peril  and 
poverty  and  outlawry,"  exclaimed  Lulle.  "  If,  as 
is  said,  he  has  in  England  sixty-eight  forests,  thir- 
teen chases,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  parks, — and 
if  he  has  given  away  largely  of  his  rights  and 
lands,  what  is  become  of  our  nation  ?  Where  can 
they  be  who  lived  in  famihes,  and  worshipped  God 
in  their  homes,  over  all  those  wide  lands  ?  And 
while  they  have  disappeared,  ships  are  bringing 
over  more  beasts, — every  one  of  which,  it  is  said. 
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is  more  to  the  king  than  the  life  of  a  man. — Hold 
me  excused^  reverend  mother,  from  admitting 
Father  Etienne^s  reasons.  There  is  explanation 
enough  of  the  acts  and  regulations  of  the  king  in 
the  king^s  own  passion  for  his  pleasures,  and  his 
fear  and  hatred  of  those  whom  he  has  been  per- 
mitted to  conquer  and  oppress.^^ 

"  It  is  much  to  pay  for  any  pleasures,  however 
kingly,^^  said  the  abbess.  ''  The  royal  pleasures 
are  dearly  paid,  were  the  reasons  as  clear  as  yonder 
moon  and  stars  in  the  sky." 

"  Then,  I  would  you  would  so  instruct  Adeleve," 
said  Lulle.  "  Her  Enghsh  heart  is  melting  out 
of  her,  under  the  hvely  talk  of  her  new  friend 
Marie,  and  the  influence  of  Father  Etienne.  It 
was  this  very  morning  that  she  told  me  that,  sorry 
as  she  was  for  poor  Wulfsige,  and  willing  as 
she  was  to  keep  her  promise  to  him  of  praying 
for  him,  she  could  not  blame  those  who  had  pun- 
ished him.  It  was  not  they  who  had  made  the 
law. — And  when  I  asked  what  she  thought  of  those 
who  did  make  the  law,  she  would  say  only  that 
laws  were  made  for  us,  and  it  was  our  part  to  obey 
them.  If  she  knew  that  our  father  had  chased  the 
king's  deer,  what  else  could  she  say  ?  Reverend 
mother,  do  not  give  her  news  of  our  father." 

"  My  child,  they  cannot  be  kept  from  her.     It 
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was  Father  Etienne  who  gave  me  the  tidings ;  and 
his  influence,,  as  you  said  .  .  ," 

'^  I  will  go  and  seek  him/^  cried  Lulle.  "  He 
shaU  not  set  the  heart  of  the  daughter  against  the 
father^  whom  he  does  not,  and  never  can  know. 
He  ...  ^^ 

"  Stay,  my  daughter !  ^^  said  the  abbess,  calmly. 
"  Know  your  duty  better  than  to  rush  into  such 
remonstrance  with  your  spiritual  director.  Leave 
to  him  and  me  the  care  of  your  sister^s  heart ! " 

"  To  you,  dear  mother,  yes  !  But  to  him  !  O  ! 
if  Adeleve  can  let  whole  months  of  his — his 
'instructions,^  as  you  call  them,  efface  but  one 
of  my  noble  father's  acts,  drown  one  echo  of  his 
brave  and  tender  words,  what  can  I  do  to  keep 
alive  in  her  a  domestic  and  an  Enghsh  heart ! " 

"  It  is  not  your  part,  my  daughter.  Your  own  is 
charge  enough.  Your  work  is  to  revere  at  once  your 
parent  and  the  authorities  under  which  you  Hve.^' 

''  Mother  !  is  that  possible  ?  If  it  be  possible, 
show  me  the  way.'' 

"  Pray  for  our  dear  Lady's  help,  and  do  her  aU 
reverent  service,  my  child,  and  see  if  she  will  not 
clear  your  way.  You  know  how  she  lighted  up 
the  darkest  thicket  of  the  forest,  but  last  Candle- 
mas, for  the  poor  traveller  who  had  laid  himself 
down  to  die." 
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"  I  know/^  said  Lulle.  "  And  if  I  should  lose 
myself  in  the  forest^  I  should  not  fear.  But  in  a 
wilderness  of  thoughts  .  .  .  O  !  that  I  were  with 
my  father ! " 

"  The  day  may  come^  my  child.  Wait  till  he 
summons  you." 

"I  must/'  rephed  Lulle,  sinking  into  silent 
thought,  which  the  abbess  did  not  disturb. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

A    FLIGHT    FROM    THE    EYRIE. 

Bright  are  the  October  mornings  in  the  woods 
and  dales  of  Cumberland ;  and  bright  and  cheerful 
was  the  October  morning  when  the  lord  Ivar  roused 
his  friend  Seoloce  from  his  first  night^s  rest  in  the 
wilds.  Seoloce  and  Ivar  had  been  comrades  in 
the  war  against  the  Normans^  and  were  now  com- 
panions in  misfortune  and  in  outlawry.  Seoloce 
had  been  left  for  some  time  in  possession  of  his 
estate ;  and  he  had  in  good  faith  endeavoured  to 
fulfil  the  conditions,  however  irksome  and  burden- 
some, of  suit  and  service  and  pecuniary  payments, 
on  which  he  was  permitted  to  remain  lord  of  his 
own  domain.  But  Seoloce  was  not  made  to  be  a 
lord  or  vassal  after  the  Norman  fashion.  He 
neither  rehshed  the  obhgation  to  attend  upon  the 
king  in  his  wars  for  forty  days  in  the  year,  if  caUed 
upon,  nor  the  necessity  of  bearing  hard  upon  his 
retainers,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
royal  superior.     When  he  was  required  to  give 
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forty  davs^  senice  in  the  army  now  advancing 
upon  tlie  north,  to  besiege  York,  lie  felt  strongly 
disposed  rather  to  advance  upon  the  north  on  his 
own  account :  and  when  threats  reached  him  of 
forfeiture  of  his  estate  if  his  arrears  were  not  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury  by  a  certain  day,  much  too 
near  at  hand,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  join  Ivar 
and  his  company  in  the  Cimibrian  wilds,  and  regain 
the  freedom  which  was  now  more  to  him  than  the 
nominal  protection  of  laws  which  answered  few  of 
the  beneficent  objects  of  laws,  and  entailed  such 
hardships  as  he  considered  no  man  bound  to  bear. 
He  set  forth  in  open  day,  and  in  orderly  array, 
from  his  o^vn  gates,  accompanied  by  his  lady  and 
his  httle  son  Penda,  and  by  all  such  attendants  as 
would  have  accompanied  him  in  war.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  lady  and  her  child  were  to  be  left 
at  her  father's,  by  the  way;  and  this  was  what 
Seoloce  himself  designed;  but  Ethilda  was  un- 
willing to  expose  her  father  to  trouble  and  danger 
in  harbouring  the  wife  of  an  outlaw ;  and  she  im- 
plored and  obtained  her  husband^s  permission  to 
accompany  him  in  his  future,  as  in  his  past  for- 
tunes. She  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  last,  English 
lady  who  was  better  satisfied  to  dwell  in  a  cave  of 
the  rocks,  or  a  thicket  in  the  forest,  than  to  endure 
certain  hardships  of  Norman  rule. 
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She  was  not  with  Seoloce  this  morning  in 
Plumpton  forest.  It  was  only  the  strong-armed 
that  were  abroad  on  this  expedition. 

"  Up  ! "  cried  Ivar^  as  he  roused  his  friend  from 
sound  sleep  on  his  soft  bed  of  dried  leaves.  "We 
must  go  forward,  and  see  what  is  to  be  our  business 
of  to-day." 

Seoloce  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  joy  sprang  to  his 
heart.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  all  seemed 
astir.  The  waterfall  which  had  lulled  him  to  sleep 
in  the  darkness,  seemed  to  flow  fuller,  and  to  leap 
more  briskly :  the  tufts  of  fern  which  grew  on  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  old  oaks  were  of  the  most  bril- 
liant green,  as  they  quivered  in  the  morning 
breeze,  while  those  which  overspread  the  ground 
were  golden  and  brown.  The  scarlet  tassels  of  the 
mountain  ash  were  waving;  and  no  less  bright 
with  hips  were  the  dancing  sprays  of  the  briar 
rose.  All  ghttered  with  dew, — from  the  tallest  of 
the  sombre  sycamores  to  the  minutest  moss  on  the 
stones  which  bordered  the  brook.  The  blackbird 
was  still  piping  as  cheerily  as  in  June  :  and  to  the 
music  of  winds,  waters  and  birds  was  soon  added 
that  of  the  bugle  of  the  company. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  cried  Seoloce,  "  this  is  a  better 
life  than  the  bravest  in  a  castle  ! " 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  said  Ivar,   smiling.     "  But 
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for  one  set  of  thouglits^  I  should  say  to  you,  as  my 
heart  has  often  said  to  me,  that  I  never  Hved  till 
now. — So  you  have  had  good  rest !  " 

"  Yes ;  and  why  not  ?  is  not  this  bed  of  leaves 
softer  than  a  board  covered  with  a  carpet,  and 
sweeter  than  the  old  straw  on  which  the  choicest 
lady  sleeps  ?  ^^ 

"  Till  I  hved  out  of  doors,"  observed  Ivar,  "  I 
never  conceived  how  small  was  the  mere  loss  of  a 
roof  overhead.  I  used  to  tread  on  strewn  rushes 
in  every  room,  as  my  daughters  now  do ;  but  how 
much  sweeter  is  the  moss  or  fern  whereon  we 
spread  our  food, — a  carpet  fresh  at  every  meal, 
and  not  full  of  the  fragments  and  spiUings  of  meat 
and  drink,  and  the  soil  of  a  hundred  feet,  coming 
and  going,  and  the  vermin  of  bii'ds  and  crouching 
dogs." 

"  So  much  for  the  eating  room  !  what  of  the 
meal  ?  " 

"  Ask  our  men.  They  will  tell  you  what  they 
have  heard  and  kno^^Ti  from  the  servants  of  our 
new  knights  of  the  H^ing  in  a  great  man^s 
castle ; — of  the  heavy,  unbaked  bread,  fidl  of  bran, 
— the  fish  four  days  old, — the  meat  sweet  or  foul, 
as  may  chance, — the  beer,  even  at  coiu't,  horrid 
to  taste,  and  filthy  to  look  at. — The  great  nobles 
about  the  king  have  wine  put  before  them,   so 
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rancid^  gi'easy,  and  full  of  dregs,  that  they  shut 
their  eyes  as  they  drink." 

"And  here  your  drink  is  at  least  pure/^  said 
Seoloce,  pointing  to  the  brook. 

"And  somewhat  else;  come  and  see/'  said  Ivar, 
leading  the  way  to  the  woodland  breakfast  which 
smoked  among  the  trees,  at  a  little  distance. 
Baked  venison  and  broiled  moor  game  were  fur- 
nished from  the  king's  woods  and  the  mountain 
side;  nuts  from  the  coppice,  and  apples,  a  gift 
from  the  orchard  of  the  priory,  in  acknowledgment 
of  far  greater  gifts ;  cheese  and  butter,  bread  and 
ale  were  there,  obtained  hj  purchase ;  and  wine, 
arrested  on  its  way  to  the  cellars  of  a  Norman 
bishop.  Such  was  the  meal.  It  was  quickly  dis- 
patched, and  the  rovers  on  their  way  to  their  day's 
adventures. 

As  they  paced  briskly  through  the  forest, 
Seoloce  asked  his  comrade  what  these  adventures 
were  likely  to  be. 

"  Our  Lady  knows, — not  I : — only  this, — that 
we  are  likely  to  see  how  the  mice  will  play  when 
they  think  the  cat  is  away.  I  am  believed  to  be, 
with  the  whole  band,  down  in  the  Ness.  My 
horses  and  half  my  company  are  there,  and  we 
are,  for  once,  on  foot.  I  sent  my  horsemen  down 
the  vale  of  the  Paternoster, — Pater-dale  as  we  call 
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it :  and  T^e  wiU  pace  quietly  home  by  the  vaUey 
in  which  we  pay  our  duty  to  our  dear  Lady, — our 
Mater-dale, — which  she  gives  us  to  ourselves.  By 
that  way  have  we  never  met  anything  but  her 
grace  and  protection/' 

Seoloce  was  about  to  ask  whether  she  had  her- 
self ever  appeared,  when  opportunity  for  a  shot 
occurred,  and  a  deer  was  laid  low.  Ivar  ordered 
his  men  to  take  up  the  game  and  follow  him.  He 
sped  on  to  the  verge  of  the  wood,  where  the 
glade  opened  upon  a  slope  of  cultivated  country. 
Nearest  to  the  forest  lay  a  patch  of  small  fields, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  humble  farm-house. — 
A  httle  boy  was  leaning  against  the  fence  of  the 
nearest  field,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  See  there ! "  said  Ivar  to  Seoloce,  pointing  to  the 
doginthe  child's  arms.  "  The  regarders  have  passed 
this  way  of  late, — supposing  we  are  in  the  Ness/' 

The  child,  when  questioned,  showed,  amidst  a 
new  burst  of  grief,  that  his  dog  was  lamed  by  the 
loss  of  three  claws, — having  been  found  within  the 
verge  of  the  inclosed  part  of  the  wood  by  the 
regarders  in  their  rounds. 

"  I  wiU  give  you  a  pup  from  the  great  knight's 
kennels,  by  sunset,"  said  Ivar's  follower  Hehstan, 
by  way  of  consolation  to  the  boy. 

"  They  wiU  only  cut  ofi*  its  claws  as  soon  as  it 

VOL.   I.  I 
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has  grown :  I  do  not  want  any  other  dog/^  sobbed 
the  child. 

"  True  !  ^^  said  Ivar.  "  A  new  dog  would  be 
but  new  grief.  Give  him  rather  what  would  have 
redeemed  his  dog,  if  he  had  had  money .^' 

Hehstan  obeyed ;  and  so  many  more  were 
ready  with  money,  that  it  was  clear  there  was 
no  poverty  in  the  band. 

As  they  proceeded,  Ivar's  quick  eye  perceived 
some  indication  which  made  him  turn  into  the 
path  that  led  to  the  farm-house.^There  he  found 
the  housewife  weeping  and  trembling;  and  not 
without  cause.  Her  husband  was  gone  to  the 
priory,  and  she  dreaded  his  return.  The  great 
knight's  lady  was  out  hunting  this  morning,  and 
her  train  had  done  dreadful  damage.  The  house- 
wife had  hastened  out  with  aU  she  had  in  the  way 
of  refreshments,  in  the  hope  of  securing  civihty  by 
showing  that  she  was  not  disaffected  and  sullen  to 
the  strangers:  but  not  the  less  had  the  hunting 
party  burst  through  the  enclosures,  and  thrown 
down  the  fences,  and  trampled  the  oats,  which 
were  yet  standing.  They  had  stripped  the  house 
of  aU  her  provisions,  and  done  such  mischief  that 
she  was  afraid  to  meet  the  farmer  with  the  news. 

Ivar  left  the  deer  in  her  yard,  and  engaged  for 
her  being  fully  compensated  for  the  damage  done. 
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"  Do  not  thank  me/^  said  he,  in  reply  to  the 
blessings  of  the  housewife.  "  The  deer  is  none  of 
mine,  nor  shall  I  compensate  von.  Thank  our 
Lady  who  sends  out  her  losing  servants  to  do 
justice  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. — 
And  now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Seoloce,  "  to 
find  this  lady  of  the  great  knight.  We  must  pay 
our  respects  to  her,  on  her  way  home." 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  meeting 
with  the  lady.  She  and  one  or  two  female  at- 
tendants were  mounted,  but  the  men  of  her  train 
were  on  foot,  and  her  sport  consisted  more  in 
rousing  than  chasing  the  deer.  Ivar  and  his  band 
made  a  short  cut  which  brought  them  in  full  A-iew 
of  the  party, — themselves  yet  unseen,  and  the  noise 
of  their  approach  through  the  thicket  covered  by 
that  of  the  hunting  gi*oup. 

The  lady  sat  astride  on  her  horse,  according  to 
the  custom  of  her  country  and  time :  her  mantle 
fell  back  from  her  shoulders,  and  hung  nearly  to 
the  ground.  With  her  right  hand  she  held  the 
rein;  her  left  raised  the  hunting  horn  to  her 
mouth.  She  waited  but  for  her  huntsmen  to  place 
their  arrows  on  the  string,  to  blow  the  blast 
which  was  to  rouse  the  deer. 

Ivar  signed  to  his  men ;  and  their  arrows  also 
were  instantly  on  the  string.  The  horn  sounded, 
I  2 
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the  stag  rose,  and  bounded  from  the  thicket, — the 
lady  laughed.  But  her  laugh  was  instantly 
checked  when  she  saw  that  half  a  dozen  strangers 
had  leaped  into  the  glade,  and  forestalled  her 
own  people  in  shooting  and  slaying  the  deer. 

She  wheeled  round  her  horse  to  fly ;  but  Ivar's 
hand  was  on  her  rein. 

"  Our  numbers  double  yours,  madam,^^  said  he. 
"You  cannot  refuse  the  service  we  are  here  to 
offer." 

"  Service  ! "  faintly  exclaimed  the  pale  lady. 

"Yes,  madam;  the  saintly  service  of  securing 
to  you  quiet  sleep  this  night,  and  easy  dreams. 
We  will  relieve  your  conscience  of  troubles  that 
might  haunt  your  piUow. — Fear  nothing  ! " 

He  guided  her  horse  by  the  nearest  way  to  the 
farmstead, — Seoloce  heading  the  advanced  guard 
of  outlaws,  and  Hehstan  and  his  men  bringing  up 
the  rear.  The  lady  quickly  took  the  hint  that  she 
was  to  pay  for  the  food  given  by  the  housewife 
under  the  compulsion  of  fear ;  and  for  the  damage 
to  the  crops  and  their  inclosures.  Ivar  would 
permit  no  apology  or  humiliation  on  the  part  of 
the  housewife,  calling  it  disrespect  to  the  heavenly 
Lady  who  was  protecting  her. 

When  they  had  courteously  set  forward  the 
hunting  party  on  their  return  home, — ^in  no  degree 
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inclined  for  more  sport  to-day, — Ivar  and  his  com- 
pany repaired  to  a  green  hollow  of  the  neighbour- 
ing moorland,  there  to  bask  in  the  autumn  sun,  and 
see  who  would  pass  that  way.  Some  of  the  more 
active  of  the  men  amused  themselves  in  procuring 
supplies,  both  of  fish  and  birds ;  but  their  leaders 
lay  couched  in  the  dry  and  fading  heather,  enjoy- 
ing the  full  flow  of  conversation  which  ensues  on 
a  long  parting. 

"  So  this  is  outlawry  V  said  Seoloce.  "To  rec- 
tify where  others  aggress :  to  deal  retribution  for 
offences,  and  be  the  messenger  of  a  higher  law 
when  expelled  from  the  bounds  of  the  lower.^^ 

Ivar  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"See  the  contrast ! "  continued  Seoloce.  "TMiich 
would  one  rather  be, — the  sportsman  at  whose 
approach  the  cottager  hurries  out  trembhng  with 
refreshments  which  are  the  mere  payment  for 
impunity ;  or  the  benefactor  who  leaves  his  game 
to  bless  the  poor  man^s  board  ?  "WTio  could  doubt 
which  to  be?" 

"I  would  rather  be  neither,"  said  Ivar.  And 
both  were,  for  a  time,  silent.  Their  thoughts  went 
back  to  their  own  English  homes,  whose  contrast- 
ing features  with  those  of  the  new  modes  of  life 
introduced  by  the  strangers  looked  now  all  the 
loveher, — much  lovelier  than  they  really  were, — 
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from  their  having  passed  away  for  ever^ — not  from 
the  land_,  it  was  to  be  hoped, — but  from  these  two 
men. 

•^^  You  would  rather  be  neither,  you  say;^^  ob- 
served Seoloce  after  a  time :  ^'  neither  the  man  who 
wins  his  portion  of  the  world  and  life  out  of  the 
inclosure  of  the  law,  nor  the  man  in  whose  favour 
the  law  was  made,  and  in  whose  hand  it  Hes.  Yet 
such  an  one  as  you  might  live  out  a  noble  life  vrith 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  those  Norman  lords.'' 

"  It  might  be  possible ;  as  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  live  and  be  strong  in  the  burning  sandy  deserts 
of  the  holy  East,  and  amidst  the  snow-drifts  and 
ice-fields  that  the  northmen  teU  of.  A  man  may 
possibly,  in  like  manner,  be  worthy  of  Heaven's 
grace  in  such  slavery  as  our  churls  now  suffer, 
and  in  such  a  place  of  power  as  is  held  by  the 
Montacutes  and  De  Veres.  But,  beholding  such 
extremes,  I  would  ask  of  God  such  a  place  among 
men  as  I  once  held.  Then  the  law  neither  op- 
pressed me  nor  my  humblest  servant ;  and  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  use  the  law  for  the  oppression  of 
any  man." 

^^  You  never  would  so  use  it :  and,  if  it  could 
be,  I  should  like  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  such 
a  position  as  I  have  said  by  a  man  fonder  of  peace 
than  of  war." 
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"  That  you  will  hardly  see  :  for  the  way  of  life 
itself  tends  to  encourage  the  passions  of  sovereignty 
and  war.  In  this  very  king,  you  see  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  Avith  all  his  inclinations  and  ways  as  a 
noble  run  riot  in  the  power  of  a  king.  The  mode 
of  life  and  the  laws  they  have  brought  here  tend 
to  make  lesser  king  Williams  in  every  one  of  our 
domains.  I  would  never  be  of  their  company 
while  my  memory  holds  a  fragment  of  the  image 
of  what  my  life  was  on  my  own  estate.  My  broad 
lands,  with  my  people  dwelling  among  its  fields, 
safe  from  all  but  foreign  invaders  :  my  mansion  in 
the  midst,  ^vith  its  wide-standing  gates,  and  its 
grassy  slopes  and  vineyards  aU  about  it, — every  spot 
open  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  foot  of  man  ! 
Such  was  my  home.  How  could  I  live  in  a  close, 
strong  castle  on  a  rock,  and  see  my  people  huddled 
together  in  a  cluster  of  cottages  under  my  rock, 
as  if  we  had  no  other  idea  than  of  being  attacked 
by  enemies,  and  going  out  to  attack  our  enemies 
in  turn  ?" 

"  In  truth,  if  you  had  to  live  up  there,  thinking 
ever  of  military  affairs,  that  would  be  of  itself  a 
cause  of  war.  What  men  are  ever  thinking  of, 
that  win  they  do.'' 

"  They  will.  And  then,  there  is  the  discontent 
that  ensues  upon  the  obhgation  to  accompany  the 
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king  in  any  of  Ms  wars  for  forty  days  of  every 
year.  Sucli  discontent  must  vent  itself  upon  the 
king,  or  upon  some  one  else.^^ 

"  As  the  king  now  finds/^  observed  Seoloce.  "  I 
have  seen  such  discontent  among  his  own  nobles, 
such  fierce  and  gloomy  looks  about  his  seizure  of 
their  privileges  of  the  game,  that  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  his  passion  for  our  English  beasts 
may  not  cost  him  his  Enghsh  realms." 

"  Alas  !  no  ! "  said  Ivar.  "  Else  might  our 
deer  and  boars  be  truly  painted  with  horns  and 
tusks  of  gold. — But  there  again  is  the  fruit  of  this 
foreign  way  of  hfe.  When  no  wars  are  in  hand, 
and  the  knight  and  his  armed  men  are  idle  in 
their  castles,  they  grow  ravenous  for  the  chase, 
as  aU  that  is  left  to  them  to  pass  the  time.  The 
lady  and  her  maids  sit  embroidering  in  their 
apartments :  the  priest  has  his  studies  and  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  The  steward  receives  the 
tribute  from  the  land,  and  provides  for  the  sup- 
plies. The  lord  and  his  band  have  the  chase,  and 
nothing  else.  From  their  constant  reliance  on 
the  strong  hand,  they  appeal  to  it  and  employ  it 
in  affairs  of  the  forest  and  the  warren, — ^now  the 
new  nobles  against  the  old  landowners  and  country 
people, — and  now,  if  we  hear  truly,  the  king 
against  the  new  nobles." 
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"  Hence  the  afforesting  round  Winchester, 
whicli  brings  us  hither/^  observed  Seoloce.  "  See 
how  in  that,  the  king  has  offended  the  church ! 
Thii'ty-six  parish  churches  laid  low  within  the 
bounds  of  that  one  Xew  Forest,  and  monasteries  so 
completely  overthrown  that  already  grass  is  grow- 
ing where  the  holy  men  and  women  so  lately 
kneeled  to  pray  ! — There  is  a  whisper  abroad 
among  the  people  that  on  these  very  spots  will 
certain  of  the  king^s  race  undergo  their  death- 
struggle,  among  the  beasts/' 

"  Before  I  left,''  said  Ivar,  "  it  was  certain  that 
the  king  had  encountered  two  evil  omens  in  such 
places.  One  day  he  met  a  hare  in  his  path ;  and 
another  day  a  lame  man.  The  keepers  would  have 
had  him  turn  back  from  the  sport  for  that  day ; 
but  he  would  not." 

"  Not  he  !  Nor  would  he  for  his  whole  array 
of  knights,  in  arms  and  hostile.  Such  an  array 
may  he  yet  have  to  meet,  some  day.  To  have 
excluded  them  from  their  sport  by  taking  to  him- 
self almost  aU  the  forest  land  in  England  was 
galling  enough.  And  now  that  he  forbids  them 
dogs,  unless  their  claws  are  cut  off,  he  may  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  nobles  deserting  him,  at  some 
season  when  he  most  needs  their  aid." 

'^  Heaven  so  orders  it;  and  Heaven  be  praised!" 
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exclaimed  Ivar.  "  If  the  king  and  princes  be  but 
indulged  awliile  in  this  mad  passion,  there  may 
arise  therefrom  new  liberties  for  England/^ 

"  But  after  what  struggles  !  How  many  men^s 
lives  are  now  taken  for  the  deer  !  How  many 
eyes_,  feet,  hands  !  If  there  be  a  Wulfsige  in  hun- 
dreds of  dwelHngs  now  .  .  /^ 

"  Say  thousands/^ 

"  Thousands  of  such  victims  now,  and  many 
revolts,  and  long  wars  yet  to  come, — what  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  beasts  of  the  forest !  ^' 

"  Rather  for  the  liberties  of  England  yet  to  arise. 
And  it  is  not  the  antlered  stag,  nor  the  spotted 
fawn,  nor  the  frightened  hare,  that  demands  this 
torture  and  this  blood.  It  is  the  selfish  passions 
of  man.  It  is  not  the  brute  acting  after  its  kind, 
but  the  brute  spirit,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  a 
man,  overruling  William  of  Normandy,  as  hardly 
as  he  overrules  us.^' 

"  May  his  spirit  pass,  in  death,  into  the  body 
of  a  New  Forest  churl,  that  he  may  feel,  under  his 
sons,  what  he  has  done  to  a  thousand  Wulfsiges  !  '^ 
cried  Seoloce. 

''  Leave  him  in  God^s  hand,^^  said  Ivar.  ^'  Let 
him  find  whether  the  King  of  Heaven  is  as  hard 
as  kings  on  earth.  We  are  out  of  his  hand.  Let 
us  leave  him  in  God^s.^^ 
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Hehstan  now  appeared  before  his  lord  to  an- 
nounce that  some  armed  persons  were  approaching 
by  the  eastern  road.  The  glancing  of  spears  in 
the  sun  had  been  seen.  More  was  not  vet  known. 
— Ivar  collected  his  men,  and  bade  them  lie  close 
in  the  heather  till  he  should  summon  them.  His 
friend  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk ;  and  he  presently 
declared  that  the  party  consisted  of  three  or  four 
mounted  men  in  ai-mour. 

"  The  knight  coming  home,  to  prepare  for  join- 
ing the  army  before  York/^  said  Ivar. 

"  With  only  three  horsemen  ?^^  asked  Seoloce. 

"  The  rest  are  gone  to  watch  the  passes  from 
the  Ness,  no  doubt ;  to  ensure  him  from  peril  from 
us  on  that  side/^  said  Ivar.  ''  He  and  I  will 
exchange  our  news.^^ 

"  I  have  news  of  your  lady,  my  lord  of  Darell,^^ 
said  he,  descending  to  the  border  of  the  road  as 
the  knight  passed  by.  "  Fair  tidings  of  your  lady 
at  nearly  noon  to-day." 

"  That  is  more  than  I  have  of  youi'  dame,  friend. 
\Mio  may  you  be  ?" 

"One  who  desires  news  of  the  army  before  York." 

"In  order  to  carry  it  to  Durham,  perhaps,"  said 
the  knight.  "At  a  guess,  I  should  rather  suppose 
you  an  abettor  of  the  Durham  chui'chman  than  a 
true  vassal  of  the  king^s." 
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"  You  have  a  good  eye.  But  here  is  my  friend, 
— ^he  was  bound  for  the  army  before  York,  but  has 
stepped  aside  to  visit  me.  Will  you  not  vouchsafe 
him  news  from  York  V 

"  Not  if  he  be  in  league  with  any  follower  of 
the  rebel  Saxon  Ivar." 

"  He  is  not  so  with  any  follower,  my  lord ;  but 
with  the  Lord  Ivar  himself.^^ 

It  was  a  question  of  a  moment  which  body  of 
servants  should  prevail.  The  knight  ordered  his 
attendants  to  seize  the  two  strangers.  Their  fol- 
lowers leaped  down  upon  the  road,  and  by  their 
numbers  first  embarrassed  and  then  mastered  the 
horses.  To  overthrow  the  riders,  and  keep  them 
down,  was  then  an  easy  matter. 
•  Ivar  helped  the  knight  to  his  horse  again,  and 
restored  him  his  arms,  on  his  promise  not  to 
use  them  on  his  way  home.  His  three  followers 
were  detained  prisoners  for  ransom;  and  their 
horses  were  mounted  by  Ivar,  Seoloce,  and  one 
of  their  band,  who  escorted  the  knight  home- 
wards, in  order  that  Ivar  might  intimate  to 
him,  under  these  impressive  circumstances,  that 
he  and  his  estabhshment  must  quit  this  part  of 
the  country.  His  lady  would  tell  him  that  her 
sporting  had  become  unsafe.  The  whole  dis- 
trict was  roused  by  the  intended  siege  of  York, 
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and  implicated  by  its  ecclesiastical  connexions 
with  Durham.  The  knight^s  usurped  abode  must 
not  be  strengthened  into  a  fortress,  but  rather 
laid  open  to  its  former  state,  which  would  be  best 
done  by  its  restoration  to  its  former  owner.  In 
short,  the  knight  must  decamp,  with  his  family, 
retainers  and  property,  or  remain  at  his  and  their 
peril. 

The  knight  spoke  not  a  word;  but  rode  on 
briskly  when  at  last  permitted  to  be  alone. 

"  Not  a  token,  in  return  for  our  parting  obeis- 
ance!" observed  Seoloce,  as  they  tmiied  their 
horses^  heads,  to  gallop  back  to  their  company. 

"  Obeisance — from  a  Darell  to  a  Saxon — a  rebel 
— a — a  robber  as  he  thinks  me  ! "  replied  Ivar, 
with  a  flushed  brow. 

'^  He  might  learn  courtesy  from  one  to  whom 
he  owes  a  life, — were  that  one  a  Saracen  instead 
of  a  Saxon,"  observed  Seoloce.  "  But  this  ran- 
som ..." 

"  Shall  be  delivered  as  his  contribution  to  the 
building  of  St.  Bees  Abbey,"  replied  Ivar.  "Every 
great  man  should  leave  behind  him  some  such 
token  of  his  residence  in  any  district.  And  these 
foreigners  are  so  ready  to  bring  their  priests  upon 
us,  that  it  is  time  they  should  contribute  to  the 
provision  by  which  the  priests  are  to  live." 
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"  And  the  horses  .  .  .'' 

*'  Shall  be  restored  to  their  stables,  when  the 
stables  are  in  the  right  hands  again. — Now,  on 
to  our  work  !  The  sun  will  be  gone  in  little  more 
than  an  hour." 

"  What  work  ? — more  hunting  t" 

"  The  hour  will  show." 

"My  lady  will  not  be  found  embroidering 
among  her  damsels,"  said  Seoloce,  when,  by  moon- 
light, the  party  ascended  to  their  rocky  abode, 
heavily  charged  with  their  booty  of  venison,  fish, 
wild  birds,  and  prisoners. 

'^'^No  Norman  dame  is  she,  but  a  true-hearted 
English  woman,"  said  Ivar.  "  All  destinies  are 
great  to  a  great  soul:  and  all  offices  are  noble 
which  are  discharged  with  a  true  intent." 

This  was  a  kind  and  a  timely  word; — timely, 
as  Seoloce  felt,  when  he  found  his  wife  engaged, — 
as  he  admitted  the  only  woman  of  the  company 
should  be,  in  cooking  the  supper,  and  preparing 
solace  against  her  lord^s  return.  The  husband 
sighed,  and,  though  he  took  his  boy  in  his  arms, 
could  listen  to  but  little  of  what  Penda  said  of  his 
nutting  in  the  wood,  and  fishing  in  the  pool. 

Ivar  looked  on  with  a  more  disengaged  spirit, 
and  a  wider  view.  "Would  my  daughters  were 
here  ! "  he  said,  half  to  himself. 
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"  Would  to  heaven  they  were  ! ''  eagerly  replied 
Seoloce. 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other ;  and  from 
that  moment^  both  revolved  the  project  of  the 
union  of  their  families,  under  some  less  precarious 
and  more  fitting  arrangements  than  those  now 
existing. 

"  Let  us  remember,  however/^  observed  Ivar,  in 
reply  to  his  friend^s  unexpressed  thought,  "that 
no  country  was  ever  yet  saved,  unless  its  matrons, 
maidens  and  children  took  their  part  in  the 
work." 


CHAPTER  V. 

FATHER    ETIENNE^S    GOODNESS. 

From  tlie  time  when  the  Normans  set  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  conquest  of  the  yet  in- 
subordinate districts  of  the  north,  the  energies 
of  the  Lord  Ivar  had  full  scope.  Neither  friend 
nor  foe  could  follow  his  movements.  Wherever 
appealed  to,  he  was  presently  found,  however  dis- 
tant the  places,  and  whatever  obstacles  lay  be- 
tween. Now  he  was  acting  as  guide  to  the  Danish 
alUes  landing  in  the  Himiber ;  now  as  messenger 
to  the  English  refugees  in  Scotland.  His  band, 
now  a  large  and  disciphned  company,  was  one  of 
those  which  marched  down  upon  Durham  at  the 
call  of  Egelwin, — the  true-hearted  bishop  of  the 
see, — who,  the  Normans  refusing  to  beUeve  their 
danger, — perforce  left  them  to  the  mercies  of  the 
native  foe  on  whom  they  had  obtruded  them- 
selves. Ivar  was  present  at  the  kindling  of  the 
dreadful  fire  in  which  Robert  de  Comine  and  his 
company  perished.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  force 
which  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Norman  troops 
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from  York,  to  avenge  this  disaster.  And  when 
those  Norman  troops  became  suddenly  struck  with 
an  unexplained  terror,  and  would  not  move  from 
Northallerton,  Ivar  was  the  first  to  throw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  give  gloiy  to  St.  Cuthbert  for  so 
indubitable  an  interposition  on  behalf  of  his  special 
servants. — He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  seven 
days'  assaults  on  the  Norman  castles  in  York,  and 
one  of  the  gazers  when,  on  the  eighth  day,  the 
Minster  tower  fell,  audits  great  Hbrary  smould- 
ered, in  the  fire  which  the  Normans  sent  abroad, 
less  in  hope  than  in  the  malice  of  despair. — His 
was  among  the  hearts  which  beat  high  when  news 
was  brought  of  the  king's  reception  of  the  tidings 
which  spoiled  his  day's  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Dean, — news  of  the  fearful  royal  oath,  "  By  the 
splendour  of  the  Almighty,  I  will  utterly  extermi- 
nate the  Northimibrian  people." — Ivar's  was  one 
of  the  hearts  which  beat  high  when  it  was  proved 
indeed  true  that  the  King  would  himself  conduct 
the  expedition  to  the  north,  setting  forth  with  the 
earhest  spring.  Ivar's  was  one  of  the  heads  which 
planned  the  risings  throughout  the  south  which 
took  place,  the  very  hour  the  Conqueror  tiuTied 
his  back ;  and  no  Saxon  in  the  land  burned  with 
a  fiercer  desire  to  meet  the  hated  Norman  leader 
hand  to  hand,  and  die  or  pierce  his  heart. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  fame  of  Ivar  was  abroad  tlirough  all  the 
land.  The  King  swore  at  it :  his  own  clergy  hated 
it :  every  English  bishop  and  priest  blessed  it^ 
aloud  or  in  his  prayers  : — every  English  yeoman 
exalted  it  by  his  hearth  and  in  his  field  :  every 
Enghsh  child  told  tales  of  it  to  his  listening  fel- 
lows. Few  in  the  whole  country  heard  so  little 
of  that  fame  as  the  ladies  Lulle  and  Adeleve. 
Father  Etienne^s  desire  was  that  they  should  not 
hear  of  it  at  all ;  and  he  succeeded  in  imposing 
great  restrictions  on  the  abbess.  But  she  inti- 
mated to  them,  when  opportunity  oiffered,  that 
their  father  was  active  and  important ;  and_,  though 
she  dared  not  praise  his  deeds,  she  showed,  by 
her  manner  and  voice,  that  she  respected  them. 

One  day,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  she  sum- 
moned Lulle  and  Adeleve  to  her  private  apart- 
ment. They  were  gratified  by  the  tenderness 
with  which  she  received  them ;  for  they  had,  for 
some  days,  felt  chilled  by  a  silence  which  they 
feared  might  indicate  displeasure.  She  now  inti- 
mated to  them  how  anxious  she  had  been, — 
on  account  of  her  doubt  how  best  to  discharge 
a  commission  sent  her  by  their  father,  three 
weeks  before. — He  now  considered  that  he  had 
the  promised  English  home  to  offer  to  his 
dai%hters,  and  was  eager  to  welcome  them  to  it. 
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Since  the  successes  of  the  insurgents  in  the  north^ 
he  and  his  followers  had  been  able  to  descend 
from  their  mountain  and  moorland  retreats^  to 
establish  themselves  in  inhabited  places_,  and 
gather  their  families  about  them.  His  friend 
Seoloce  and  his  lady  and  child  had  lived  in  secu- 
rity and  comfort  in  an  abode  near  Plumpton 
forest;  and  Ivar's  daughters  were  now  to  dweU  with 
them,  joined  bv  himself,  when  he  was  not  out  on 
service.  He  had  sent  his  trusty  foUower  Hehstan, 
with  a  sufficient  escort ;  and  he  desired  that  his 
children  might  set  forth  on  their  journey  as  soon 
as  the  King  and  his  forces  shoidd  have  left  Win- 
chester, and  be  known  to  be  on  the  road  to 
York. 

Leftehna^s  difficulties  were  not  about  the  jour- 
ney ;  for  Hehstan  had  explained  to  her  what  his 
master^s  relations  were  with  certain  paities  all 
along  the  road,  and  how  securely  preparation  was 
^lade  for  the  ladies  being  received,  and  passed  on 
in  safety  from  friend  to  friend,  from  the  convent 
gate  to  Cumbria.  Nor  did  she  fear  unfitness  or 
unwillingness  in  the  daughters  themselves.  She 
had  constantly  and  carefully  trained  them  for  the 
life  they  were  now  to  enter  upon,  and  had  kept 
their  expectations  fixed  upon  it.  She  had  told  them 
that  they  were  the  children  of  a  warlike  time  and 
K  2 
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of  a  warlike  man^  and  had  shown  them  that  their 
accomplishments  must  be  other  than  those  of  a 
silken  age.  They  had  learned  all  domestic  arts, 
and  had  been  practised  in  tending  the  sick,  and 
dressing  wonnds.  They  had  been  led  to  adopt  so 
much  of  the  stricter  rules  of  the  convent  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger. — The 
difficulty  was  of  another  kind  than  all  this.  The 
abbess  had  a  constant  apprehension  that  Father 
Etienne  would  not  let  them  go.  It  was  this  fear 
that  had  kept  her  silent  and  on  the  watch 
for  three  weeks ; — weeks  which  Hehstan  passed 
in  growing  impatience.  Every  day,  the  abbess 
hoped  the  priest  would  be  absent  for  a  few  hours 
on  business ;  and  every  day  he  was  on  the  spot, — 
never  out  of  sight  for  half  an  hour  together. — ^At 
last,  however,  he  was  gone, — had  been  sent  for 
by  the  bishop,  and  would  be  abroad,  he  said, 
all  day. 

The  abbess  had  given  notice  to  Hehstan  to  have 
the  horses  ready  at  the  garden  gate  in  an  hour, — 
had  summoned  the  ladies^  female  attendants  to 
pack  up,  and  prepare  to  set  forth  with  their 
mistresses;  and  now  held  her  final  conversation 
with  her  charge. 

Lidle  coloured  high, — Adeleve  turned  pale  at 
the  communication. 
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"How  is  it  with  you,  my  cluld?^^  asked  the 
ahhess  of  Adeleve. 

"  O  !  I  dare  not  go/' 

"  I  hoped  you  had  attained  to  the  masten^  of 
your  fears.  For  your  own  sake,  my  daughter,  I 
regret  that  the  work  is  yet  to  do.'' 

"  O  !  it  is  not  the  dangers  of  the  way/'  ex- 
claimed Adeleve,  who  trembled  in  every  limb. 
'^  It  is  not  that  I  think  now  of  any  future  battle, 
or  dread  the  sight  of  blood.  I  will  not  shame 
your  care,  reverend  mother,  nor  be  wanting  to  my 
sister  in  any  hour  of  trial.  But  my  father — he 
is  so  terrible  !  " 

'^  My  father  terrible  !  "  exclaimed  Lulle.  "  Do 
you  remember  his  helping  you  to  plant  an  acorn  in 
your  garden  plot  ?  Do  you  remember  his  teaching 
you  to  ride  our  great  dog  ? — and  his — " 

'^  O  yes  !  But  now  he  is  so  changed — so 
terrible !— " 

"  Has  Father  Etienne  told  you  that  he  is  changed 
and  terrible  ?  " 

"Not  only  Father  Etienne;  but  every  body 
knows — " 

"  Everj^  body  knows  how  terrible  he  is  to  Father 
Etienne's  nation;  but  who  can  tell,  as  your 
own  heart  can,  how  gentle  and  how  free  he  is 
with  us  ?  " 
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"  But/^  said  Adeleve.  .  .  And  she  turned  away, 
not  knowing  how  next  to  plead. 

^^  Say  no  more,  my  child,  but  ^o,"  the  abbess 
enjoined.  "  While  half  the  maidens  in  England 
would  spring  to  the  saddle  for  the  chance  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  Lord  Ivar^s  feet,  you  linger  when  sent 
for  to  a  place  next  his  heart !  I  blame  you  not 
to-day,  my  daughter :  nor  must  you  blame  your- 
self too  much  when  you  find  what  it  is  to  be  your 
father's  friend  in  your  father's  home." 

^'  May  we  not  be  gone  ? ''  asked  LuUe. 

"  You  may.  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  my  coun- 
sels would  be  uselessly  repeated  now;  and  also 
that  they  wiU  not,  I  think,  be  forgotten." 

'^  No  word  of  them,  reverend  mother.  They  are 
in  the  depth  of  my  soul,  bound  up  with  my  love 
of  my  father  and  my  people." 

Leftelina's  eyes  overflowed,  and  she  gave  her 
parting  blessing  with  much  of  the  emotion  of  a 
real  mother.  She  felt  that  her  chief  earthly  hope 
and  delight  departed  with  Lulle. 

She  stood  at  the  door  of  her  private  apartment, 
watching  her  charge  as  they  passed  down  the 
great  haU.  At  the  further  end  she  saw  them 
meet  Father  Etienne,  when  she  hastily  retired  and 
shut  the  door. 

In  another  instant,  she  came  forth,  in  all  her 
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dignitj^,  and  slowly  moved  to  join  the  group,  and 
announce  to  the  priest  that  a  summons  had  arrived 
for  the  Lord  Ivar's  daughters,  who  were  now  about 
taking  their  departure. 

Unaware  as  she  was  that  this  was  no  surprise 
to  Father  Etienne,  she  was  astonished  at  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  fehcitated  the  ladies  on 
such  a  summons.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  abbess  or  Adeleve  felt  most  rehef,  mingled 
with  self-reproach,  at  his  reception  of  the  tidings. 

"  I  might  have  let  them  go  three  weeks  since/' 
thought  the  abbess. 

"  I  may  forget  that  my  father  is  a  great  rebel/' 
thought  Adeleve.  "  But  how  generous,  how  good 
Father  Etienne  is  ! '' 

Father  Etienne  awaited  them,  busy  as  he  was, 
while  they  dressed  for  their  jom-ney ;  unfastened 
one  of  their  packages,  to  put  in  a  volume  of  poetry 
for  their  amusement  in  their  northern  home ;  and 
took  this  occasion  to  examine  whether  their  me- 
dicine chest  was  completely  stocked.  He  had 
always  been  emphatic  in  his  sanction  of  this  part 
of  their  feminine  duty, — a  most  important  one  in 
that  time ; — and  he  was  so  to  the  end. 

"  I  do  not  see,''  he  observed  to  the  lady  Adeleve, 
who  first  appeared,  ^^that  you  are  provided  with 
the  medicine  I  told  you  of,  for  soothing  aching 
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and  inflamed  wounds.  A  few  pinches  of  that 
powder^ — from  two  to  fonr_,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  external  wound,  will  almost  immediately 
procure  ease,  and  presently  induce  sleep. — Stay  a 
moment.  I  have  a  supply,  and  I  can  spare  you 
some  ; — not  much,  however.  So,  do  not  spend  it 
on  the  first  wounded  man  who  comes  under  your 
hands  ;  but  keep  it  for  some  important  case.^^ 

"  God  forbid  my  father  should  be  wounded  V* 
exclaimed  the  apprehensive  Adeleve. 

"  If  God  should  so  order  it,  here  are  the  means 
of  giving  ease,"  observed  Father  Etienne,  putting 
the  httle  packet  into  a  recess  of  the  chest,  which 
he  made  her  particularly  observe  and  remember. 
^'  And  now,  my  daughter,  bear  it  in  mind  to  thank 
our  Lady  daily  that  your  natural  hope  is  granted, 
— that  you  are  restored  to  a  parentis  arms,  and  to 
the  common  duties  of  a  child." 

"  How  good  and  generous  Father  Etienne  is  ! " 
thought  Adeleve,  weeping  between  aff'ection  and 
gratitude  to  him,  and  fear  of  her  journey  and  its  end. 
"  Not  a  word  of  my  father  being  a  great  rebel ! " 

And  here  she  was  summoned  by  her  sister,  who 
was  already  on  her  horse,  and  eager  to  be  gone. 
^ — Father  Etienne  assisted  Adeleve  to  mount,  and 
gave  his  blessing  to  both.  He  even  imparted  of 
it  to  their  escort,  as  they  rode  away. 
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THE    LAST    ENGLISH    HOME. 

The  sisters  found  more  cause  for  dread  and 
anxiety  at  their  journey^ s  end  than  Adeleve^s 
imagination  had  conceived  of.  Two  or  three  of 
Hehstan^s  comrades,  sent  out  as  scouts  to  the 
limit  of  the  mountainous  region,  met  the  party 
and  gave  bad  news.  The  prospects  of  the  Enghsh 
in  the  north  were  fearfully  changed.  Their 
Danish  allies  had  sailed  away  homewards  when 
most  wanted.  William  had  reduced  York  very 
speedily, — the  Enghsh  ha\ing  precipitately  de- 
stroyed its  castles  after  the  last  siege.  The  Nor- 
man troops  were  driving  all  before  them,  amidst 
terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides.  There  was  no 
hope  of  keeping  even  Diu-ham,  hitherto  so  sted- 
fast ;  for  famine  was  ine^'itable,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  foreign  troops,  who  laid  waste  all  the  fields, 
and  burned  all  the  villages. 

Ivar  himself  was  now  absent ; — gone  on  a 
mournful  and  perilous  sen-ice.  The  sti'ong- 
hearted  bishop  of  Durham  had  now  to  succumb. 
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He  could  not  bid  his  people  stay  and  be  slain  or 
starved.  He  advised  the  strongest  to  retreat  into 
the  mountains,  and  sustain  themselves  there  as 
they  best  could :  and  he  invited  the  weaker  to 
accompany  him — as  many  as  were  able — ^in  his 
removal  of  their  saint  and  himself  to  Holy  Island. 
AH  was  done  that  time  and  circumstance  permitted 
to  give  decorum  and  composure  to  this  pilgrimage ; 
and  a  considerable  escort  was  quickly  assembled. 
The  Lord  Ivar,  and  all  of  his  company  that  could 
be  spared,  waited  upon  the  bishop  when  he  con- 
veyed the  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert  from  their  self- 
chosen  resting-place  at  Durham,  across  the  Tyne, 
and  along  the  Northumbrian  coast  to  the  point 
opposite  Lindisfarn.  A  constant  watch  was 
necessary,  and  not  a  few  skirmishes  in  the  rear, 
to  save  this  poor  and  feeble  company  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  Lindisfarn 
monks  had  received  the  rehcs  and  the  bishop,  and 
ceased  their  mournful  music,  and  shown  the 
people  how  to  disperse,  or  bivouac  in  the  neigh- 
bouring isles,  Ivar  turned  away  from  the  tossing 
sea  and  the  rocky  shores,  with  a  heart  more  sunk 
than  since  the  day  when  he  left  Winchester  be- 
hind.— New  enterprises  were  in  prospect ;  but 
they  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  despair,  rather 
than  of  hope.     And  before  he  entered  on  them, 
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he  must  hasten  to  greet  his  children^ — not  in  the 
home  of  comfort  and  safety  he  thought  he  had 
provided  for  them,  but  in  his  evrie,  whither  he 
had  caused  them  to  be  conducted_,  as  being  the 
only  place  of  absolute  security  at  present  at  his 
command. 

"  My  Lulle  !  My  Adeleve  !  ^^  munnured  he,  as 
he  embraced  them,  when  they  came  bounding 
do^-n  the  pathway  made  by  the  tread  of  feet 
heavier  than  theii'  own.  "  ^My  chikben  !  why  did 
I  not  leave  you  in  safety  and  comfort  in  our 
Ladr's  house  ?^^ 

^'  Father  !  this  is  the  house  for  free  English 
maidens/^  said  Lulle.  "  But  you  do  not  know 
yom*  own  abode.  The  Lady  Ethilda  says  it  is  hot 
like  the  same  as  when  you  saw  it  last.  Come  up 
and  rest." 

And  she  looked  somewhat  wistfully  in  his  face. 

"  See,  my  child,"  said  he,  smUiag  mournfaUy, 
as  he  bared  his  head;  "am  I  truly  and  surely  the 
father  whose  hair  you  used  to  play  mth  and 
praise  ?  " 

Lulle  reverently  put  out  her  hand  to  the  long 
locks,  now  thin  and  dishevelled,  caressed  them  and 
said, 

"  Thanks  be  to  om-  dear  Lady  who  has  guarded 
these  from  Norman  clipping  !  " 
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"It  is  well  that  the  Lady  Ethilda  does  not 
hear/^  said  Ivar:  "for  her  husband  was  compelled 
to  wear  the  Norman  hair  and  beard  before  he 
escaped  hither :  and  he  hardly  looks  Enghsh 
yet- 
Already  was  the  spirit  of  home  glowing  in  the 
heart  of  the  long  bereaved  father.  These  few 
common  domestic  words,  the  sight  of  these  dear 
famihar  faces,  had  abeady  dispersed  half  the 
dreariness  of  his  place  and  circumstances. 

And  truly,  he  scarcely  knew  the  place.  Diligent 
hands  had  built  walls  of  piled  stones,  and  hung 
them  with  tapestries  which  excluded  the  wind. 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  fir  sprigs  and  rushes, 
and  corners  were  partitioned  off  for  each  member 
of  Ivar's  party.  A  board  and  stools  stood  ready  for 
the  meal  which  was  preparing;  and  poor  Wulfsige 
was  spreading,  in  a  warm  place,  a  couch  of  skins 
for  his  master^s  rest. 

"  Lie  down  now,  father,^  said  Adeleve.  "  You 
are  wearied  and  cold.  Lie  down  now,  and  I  will 
bring  you  a  reviving  draught." 

"  See  how  pale  he  is  !  "  said  Lulle.  "Father, 
are  you  ill  ? — Are  you  wounded  ? — O  !  tell  us  if 
you  have  any  wound." 

*^But  of  the  slightest,"  said  he,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  side.     "  But  I  would  I  could  sleep. 
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The  moaning  of  the  sea  at  Lindisfarn,  and  the 
mournful  chanting  of  the  monks  sound  for  ever 
in  my  ears,  and  sink  my  heart.  I  would  I  could 
sleep_, — but  that  I  cannot  yet  shut  out  the  sight  of 
your  dear  faces. ^^ 

"You  shall  see  them  beside  you  when  you 
wake/^  said  LuUe.  "We  will  watch  by  youi- 
couch.     Shall  I  sing  you  to  sleep  ?  '' 

"  Ay,  my  child.  But  first  let  me  teU  you  what 
it  is  needful  you  should  know.  I  must  be  abroad 
again, — perhaps  to-night .^^ 

LuUe  smothered  a  sigh,  while  her  sister  ex- 
claimed aloud. 

"  William  of  Normandy,^'  continued  Ivar,  who 
had  never  given  the  Norman  the  title  of  king  since 
the  assumption  of  it  by  Edgar  AtheHng  at  York ; 
"William  of  Normandy  is  turning  southwards, 
after  laying  waste  the  district  about  Hexham. 
He  is  thought  to  intend  to  go  by  the  Fells,  and 
down  upon  ^Vharfdale.  Our  hope  is  to  drive  him 
among  the  snows  which  yet  lie  thick  there ; — 
thicker  than  he  imagines,  or  he  would  not  dream 
of  going  that  way.  ^Tien  he  is  fairly  entangled 
in  the  first  pass,  there  will  be  signal  fires  on  hills 
which  I  will  shew  you  before  the  day  declines. 
Watch  for  those  fires ;  and,  with  the  first  gleam, 
rouse  me,  if  I  indeed  sleep." 
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Adeleve  would  have  implored  him  to  stay  and 
rest  J  but  her  sister  checked  her. 

"  He  must  go ;  and  we  must  speed  him  cheer- 
fully/^ said  she.  ^^  If  he  should  lead  the  King 
prisoner  to  Lancaster, — ^then  how  securely  may 
he  rest,  and  in  how  much  worthier  a  place  than 
this  ! '' 

Ivar  lay  down ;  but  he  could  not  sleep.  He 
arose  to  the  family  meal;  but  his  face  was  now 
flushed,  and  he  was  restless; — ^restless  to  be  gone, 
he  said :  but  he  owned  that  his  wound,  slight  as  it 
was,  gave  him  some  pain ;  and  he  permitted  his 
daughters  to  examine  it. — It  was  indeed  very 
slight, — a  mere  prick  of  a  lance ;  but  enough  to 
irritate  an  overwrought  and  feverish  frame. 

"  Let  me  dress  it,^^  cried  Adeleve,  with  pleased 
eagerness.  ^^I  know  a  secret  about  this  Httle 
wound.  I  will  engage  that  in  a  few  minutes  it 
shall  give  you  no  more  pain ;  and  that,  in  a  few 
more,  you  shall  be  asleep.  Bid  Lulle  keep  her 
watch  for  the  signal  fires,  and  let  me  be  your 
nurse." 

Lulle  undertook  her  watch  on  a  point  a  few 
hundred  yards  round  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain. Adeleve  discharged  her  office  with  pride, 
and  with  some  grateful  thoughts  of  Father 
Etienne. 
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"  How  generous  and  how  good  lie  is  ! ''  thought 
she,  as  she  sprinkled  the  precious  powder  on  her 
father^ s  wound. 

"  You  engage  that  I  shall  sleep,  remember," 
said  Ivar,  smiling.  "  This  kiss  is  for  you,  if  you 
make  me  forget  that  moaning  sea." 

"  You  shall  forget  all  your  pains,  I  engage," 
said  Adeleve,  returning  the  kiss.  "  Now  sink 
into  your  rest." 

He  sank  down  at  the  word.  She  covered  his 
limbs,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  The  place  grew 
dusk, — grew  dark ;  and  aU  was  silence  but  the 
hea\y  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man. 

At  last,  Lulle^s  voice  was  heard  at  the  entrance, 

''  TS\'0  of  the  fires  have  shot  up.  Get  Hghts, 
Adeleve,  and  waken  my  father,  and  I  shaU,  no 
doubt,  bring  tidings  of  the  third." 

When  Lulle  brought  tidings  of  the  appearance 
of  the  third  fire,  she  found  her  sister,  Hehstan, 
and  the  Lady  Ethilda,  all  anxiously  bending  over 
her  father's  couch.  AVulfsige  stood  near,  striving 
to  catch  by  the  ear  some  tidings  of  the  cause  of 
dread. — ^When  a  torch  was  brought  so  as  to  dis- 
close to  view  thTe  ghastly  countenance  of  the  sleeper, 
Adeleve  fell  to  the  ground,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hair. — Lulle  sprang  to  her  father's  head,  lifted 
him  upright  with  one  effort,  dashed  water  in  his 
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face^  and  spoke  to  him  aloud^  and  in  a  •voice  of 
compelled  calmness. 

"  Father ! "     There  was  no  reply. 

"  Father,  the  fires  on  the  hills  are  alight." 
No  reply. 

"  Father, — ^William  of  Normandy  is  among  the 
snow-drifts  on. the  Fells.  Will  yon  not  to  horse, 
and  take  him  ?  " 

A  slight  convnlsive  movement  passed  over  his 
frame,  and  gave  some  hope. 

Lnlle^s  eye  fell  on  Wulfsige. 

"  Father,  will  you  not  make  William  of  Nor- 
mandy kneel  to  Wnlfsige  ? — What  is  it  ? — Wliat 
is  it  you  said? — 'That  must  be  in  heaven.' — No 
— to-night,  in  this  very  place,  if  you  will  to  horse. 
Up  and  to  horse,  my  father  ! " 

^'  It  is  in  vain,"  said  the  trembUng  Lady 
Ethilda. 

"  It  is  not  in  vain,"  said  LuUe.  "  See,  he  is 
speaking  again.  Is  every  one  deaf  but  me  ?  What 
would  you  have,  my  father  ?  What  of  the  sea  ? 
What  moaning  sea  ?" 

"  '  Lindisfarn  ?  '  He  would  be  buried  there," 
wept  Hehstan.  '^  Leonric  said  he  knew  by  his 
last  look  at  that  place  that  he  brought  his  death, 
or  some  heavy  misfortune  from  that  shore.  He 
would  be  buried  there." 
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"  Bui-ied  !     He  shall  not  die,"  said  Lulle, 

But  her  efforts  were  in  vain.  No  cares^  no  en- 
dearments, though  they  rent  the  hearts  of  the 
living, — no  appeals,  though  they  were  such  as 
might  almost  arouse  the  dead, — availed  to  induce 
another  movement  or  another  word. 

When  the  body  was  carried  to  Lindisfarn  for 
burial,  in  respect  for  what  some  supposed  the  last 
wish  of  the  departed, — it  was  over  moorland  ways 
strewn  with  the  carcases  of  the  horses  of  William^s 
army,  and  the  corpses  of  a  vast  number  of  his 
soldiers.  How  he  escaped  to  York  from  that  fear- 
ful passage  of  the  Fells,  was  a  wonder  to  himself 
and  his  adherents.  No  one  suspected  that  it  was 
Father  Etienne,  so  quiet  down  at  Winchester,  to 
whom  he  mainly  owed  his  safety. 

The  king  felt  as  if  compensated  for  all  the  ti-e- 
mendous  losses  of  that  night  when  he  heard  that 
it  was  the  last  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Ivar.  He 
was  not,  however,  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  good 
tidings  till  he  derived  some  private  confirmation 
from  his  Winchester  ecclesiastics,  and  was  fiu'ther 
assured  of  the  pilgrimages  made  by  northern 
rebels,  through  much  hardship  and  danger,  to  the 
spot  in  Lindisfarn  where  the  bones  of  the  Lord 
Ivar  lay  beside  the  moaning  sea. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ABBEY    LORE. 


In  the  old  times  when  men  derived  from  their 
priests  and  the  services  of  the  church  not  only 
their  theological  creed  and  rehgious  convictions, 
but  the  material  for  thought  and  the  varying  moods 
which  we,  in  our  day,  derive  from  books,  there 
was  an  importance  in  fasts,  festivals,  and  the 
weekly  sabbaths,  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
comprehend.  Passion  week  was  then  indeed  a  sad 
and  solemn  season.  Earnest  were  the  thousand 
eyes  that  in  every  church  were  raised  to  the  Holy 
Rood ;  and  devout  was  the  response  of  a  multitude 
of  hearts  to  the  mommful  chanting  of  the  choirs. 

Sad  and  solemn  as  was  Passion  week  in  every 
year,  in  one  it  was  unutterably  dreary.  It  was 
in  this  week  of  the  year  1208  that  the  pope  pro- 
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nounced,  through  three  prelates,  his  Interdict  upon 
the  whole  dominions  of  King  John.  The  three 
prelates  spoke  the  awful  words,  and  then  retired 
beyond  sea.  Immediately  the  church  and  convent 
bells  were  hushed :  the  relics  of  all  saints  were 
taken  from  their  shrines  and,  with  every  holy  thing, 
laid  on  ashes  in  the  empty  churches ;  and  all  pic- 
tures and  adornments  were  veiled  with  black.  The 
churchyards  were  closed ;  and  no  priests  were  to 
be  seen  abroad,  except  a  few  who  were  hurrying 
to  discharge  the  only  sacramental  offices  permitted 
to  them, — administering  the  last  rites  to  the  dying, 
and  baptism  to  the  newly  born.  In  the  house 
visited  by  death,  the  survivors  listened  in  vain  for 
the  passing  beU,  and  forlornly  asked  each  other 
what  they  should  do  with  their  dead.  An  oppres- 
sive sense  of  impiety  weighed  upon  many  hearts 
because  the  season  of  the  great  Sacrifice  passed 
uncelebrated.  And  when  the  holy  week  gave 
place  to  ordinary  days,  and  it  was  found  that  mar- 
riage could  not  be  permitted,  men  began  to  ask 
where  this  was  to  end,  and  to  ponder  the  point 
which  it  was  the  pope's  object  to  suggest  to  their 
minds, — why  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  punishment  from  his  vicegerent,  for  the 
sake  of  a  king  whom  nobody  had  cause  to  honour 
or  to  love. 
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This  question,  however  widely  entertained,  led 
to  no  speedy  result,  or  apparent  movement.  The 
barons,  the  only  party  free  to  move,  were  not  pre- 
pared, and  had  tender  domestic  reasons  for  not 
offending  the  king.  Men  of  exery  other  order 
were  so  locked  into  the  system  of  society  which 
the  introduction  of  feudalism  had  created,  that 
struggle  and  resistance  were  impossible.  Every 
man  was  as  perdurably  fixed  in  his  position  in 
regard  to  his  feudal  superior  as  the  peasantry  upon 
the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  and  on  which 
they  were  sure  to  die.  It  fills  readers  of  our  time 
with  painful  wonder  to  see  what  the  submission  of 
those  days  was.  A  Httle  reflection  on  the  requi- 
sitions and  securities  of  the  feudal  system  shows 
how  inevitable  it  was  ;  and  when  we  further  con- 
sider what  that  submission  must  have  cost  to  such 
flesh  and  blood  as  our  fathers  were  made  of, — to 
Saxon  fibre  now  ^i\ified  by  Norman  blood, — to 
holders  of  traditions  of  Saxon  hberties  animated 
by  an  admixture  of  the  fiery  Norman  tempera- 
ment, we  can  only  ask  with  wonder  whether  an 
environment  so  hard  and  irresistible  as  to  contain 
and  hide  within  itself  so  turbulent  a  chaos  of 
human  passions  can  have  come  by  imposition  or 
by  accretion. 

On  this  occasion,  men  saw  what  was  done  imder 
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the  first  operation  of  the  interdict.  The  dead  were 
laid  in  pits,  without  funeral  rites ;  and  those  who 
would   have  married  waited  awhile   to  see  what 
would   ensue   between   the  pope   and  the   king. 
Then,  after  a  Sunday  or  two,  people  began  to  be 
weary  of  moping,  or  even   of  following  Sunday 
sports  all  the  day ;  and  many  betook  themselves 
to  their  ordinary  business.     As  time  went  on,  it 
became  the  custom  to  lay  the  dead  in  pits,  without 
the  attendance  of  priests ;  and  for  such  as  could 
not  go  abroad  to  be  married,  to  dispense  with  the 
unattainable  sacrament.     More  and  more  yielded 
the  day  of  rest  to  the  interest  of  their  ordinary 
occupations,   till  it   became  a  question  with  the 
imposer  of  the  interdict  whether,  instead  of  in- 
ducing the  Enghsh  people  to  rise  against  the  king 
for  whose  sins  they  were  punished,  his  measures 
were  not  causing  the  interests  and  importance  of 
the  church  to  die  out  of  the  land.    It  was  a  speak- 
ing fact  that  King  John^s  two  most  successful 
expeditions, — ^those   against    the    Irish   and    the 
Welsh — occtirred  during  the  season  of  the  inter- 
dict ;  and  an  anecdote  reached   the   ears   of  his 
Hohness  which  told  him  yet  more.     When  John, 
in  hunting,  drew  near  at  the  opening  of  the  buck, 
he  observed,  "  See  how  fat  he  is  3  yet  I  dare  swear 
he  never  heard  mass/'  If  such  a  sentiment  should 
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spread,  as  royal  sentiments  are  apt  to  do,  wldch, 
after  all,  would  be  truly  the  punished  party,  the 
Church  or  her  proscribed  son  ? 

The  pope  might,  however,  have  trusted  to  a 
sentiment  deeper  and  more  pervasive  than  any 
which  can  be  merely  derived  from  royal  moods 
and  royal  utterance.  Men  do  not  wait  on  pope 
or  king  for  the  wish  or  the  need  to  worship  the 
Maker  of  them  all.  There  was,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  a  pining  during  these  yeai's  for  the 
wonted  expression  of  needs  and  emotions  which 
were  not  extinguished  with  the  altar  hghts,  nor 
silenced  in  the  soul  because  they  were  so  in  the 
churches.  Perhaps  there  might  be  almost  as 
much  true  worship  going  on  dm-ing  those  yeai's  of 
suspension  of  forms  as  at  anytime  before  or  since. 
Young  childi'en  might  be  ignorant  of  what  the 
Sunday  had  been ;  and  young  men  and  maidens 
thoughtless  of  what  it  should  be  in  a  Christian 
land ;  but  those  who  were  older  did  not  forget  so 
soon.  Their  ear  missed  the  sabbath  bell :  and 
amidst  theii'  secular  work,  snatches  of  exhortation, 
or  echoes  of  a  psalm  crossed  their  memory, — arose 
to  their  inner  sense, — as  if  the  day  brought  of 
itself  its  inspiration. 

Of  these  was  William  Loremar,  a  freeman  who 
had  hved  many  years,  in  more  peace  than  was 
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then  tlie  lot  of  most  men,  on  an  estate  granted  to 
liis  grandfather  by  William  Enfus, — as  estates 
were  usually  granted, — out  of  the  broad  lands 
included  in  the  many  hundreds  of  royal  forests 
and  parks.  Here  had  three  generations  of  the 
Loremars  dwelt,  escaping  the  social  evils  of  the 
time,  as  far  as  possible,  by  regularly  paying  their 
dues,  and  hving  moderately  on  the  modest  pro- 
ceeds of  their  land.  Loremar  was  training  his 
son  Hugh  to  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  had 
himself  been  reared  by  his  father.  The  difference 
was  that  the  uses  of  land  had  varied  somewhat, 
and  some  said,  improved,  in  his  day ;  and  he  had 
therefore  a  Httle  more  to  teach  Hugh  than  he  had 
learned  at  his  age.  But,  as  he  had  spent  his  days 
in  early  life  in  going  over  his  woodland  inces- 
santly, to  look  to  its  preservation  and  profit,  so 
now  was  Hugh  daily  in  the  pasture  or  field,  having 
an  eye  to  the  grazing  beasts,  or  aiding  in  the 
work  of  tillage. 

Loremar  could  never  pass  the  church  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  or  see  the  labourers  go  forth  on 
that  day,  without  a  sigh.  But  his  heart  was 
lighter  than  usual  one  Sunday  in  the  autumn  of 
1212,  when  he  visited  his  corn-field,  and  saw  how 
the  last  shocks  of  the  season, — ^the  latest  produce 
of  a  late  harvest, — ^were  weU  saved,  and  ready  for 
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the  granary.  His  younger  son  Ranulf  was  Trith 
him, — a  boy  of  fourteen. 

"  See/'  said  Loremar  to  Kanulf,  "what  a  noble 
crop  we  haye  this  year,  from  land  which  was  no 
better,  three  years  since,  than  the  foiu'  acres  we 
are  now  clearing  in  the  wood  !  What  a  blessing 
the  holy  monks  are,  whereyer  they  dwell !  By 
this  great  new  art  of  tillage  that  they  haye  taught 
us,  how  many  are  fed  who  must  otherwise  haye 
hungered ! '' 

"1  wish  I  knew  what  it  meant,"  observed 
Ranulf.  "  I  can  see  what  they  are  about  when 
they  dig  ditches,  and  let  the  water  run  in  fi'om 
the  wet  land,  so  that  a  quagmire  becomes  a  finn 
sod.  Anybody  may  see  the  good  of  that  drainage, 
without  monks  to  teach  them :  but  .  .  ." 

"  But  yet,'^  interposed  his  father,  "  nobody  did 
it  till  the  monks  began." 

'^  Everybody  imderstands  the  use  of  it,  however ; 
and  of  planting  orchards ;  and  of  feeding  and 
taking  care  of  beasts,  so  that  they  grow  large  and 
fine.  But  nobody  can  tell  what  they  mean  by 
this  new  plan  of  bringing  chalk  and  other  things 
from  a  distance,  to  spread  upon  the  land." 

"  What  they  mean  is  to  get  good  crops,  as  you 
see  I  have  done  by  following  their  example." 

"  Yes  :  but  how  is   it  ? — that  is  what   I  want 
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to  know.  It  costs  so  mucli  trouble,  and  so 
mncli  time,  for  tlie  men  and  for  the  oxen ;  and 
some  people  have  to  pay  for  the  marl,  or  the 
chalk,  too.  Do  you  really  beheve,  father,  that 
it  is  spreading  such  things  upon  the  land  that 
makes  the  crops  fine?  How  can  you  tell 
that  they  would  not  have  been  just  as  fine 
without?'' 

"  I  cannot  explain  it,  Ranulf.  I  can  only  say 
that  wherever  I  see  men  follow  the  ways  of  the 
good  monks,  they  prosper :  and  wherever  they  do 
not,  there  is  no  depending  on  the  crops.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  that  God  and  St.  Edmund  send 
a  blessing  on  the  work  of  holy  men ;  or  whether 
there  is  a  secret  in  the  spreading  of  one  kind  of 
earth  upon  another.  If  there  be  such  a  secret,  I 
am  confident  the  monks  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand it.  I  am  sure  of  this,  from  having  seen 
how  they  try  one  thing  after  another  on  any  new 
grant  of  land  to  the  abbey,  till  they  find  what 
makes  the  field  most  fruitful.'' 

"  Are  you  going  to  try  several  things  with  your 
new  field  ?  " 

"  No.  Father  Eoger  tells  me  that  if  I  lay  on 
chalk,  I  shall  never  repent  it, — though  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  expensive.  Hugh  is  to  bring  his  cart 
twelve  times  at  least,  well  filled.     Then  we  shall 
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hear  whether  Father  Roger  thinks  that  is  enough. 
— Now  we  shall  see/'  he  pursued,  as  he  left  his 
cornfield  for  the  piece  of  woodland  that  his  men 
were  clearing,  "  now  we  shall  see  how  nearly  the 
ground  is  ready  for  the  spreading.^^ 

"  How  hard  they  are  working  !  How  much 
they  have  done  !"  exclaimed  Ranulf,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  groups  of  laboui'ers  who  were  ti'enching 
and  grubbing.  "  See  what  a  number  of  Httle 
ditches  they  have  made,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a 
pool  left, — ^hardly  the  smallest  pool, — ^where  the 
largest  of  the  trees  grew  !  and  what  a  quantity 
they  have  grubbed  up  !  O  !  my  honey  !  Father, 
if  they  have  taken  away  my  bee  trees  ! '' 

"  They  have  not,  my  son.  They  know  that  I 
gave  you  all  the  honey  in  the  home-woodland,  and 
that  I  would  not  have  any  bee  tree  in  it  cut  down 
for  these  two  months.^' 

'^  One— two — I  wonder  how  many  there  are,^' 
said  Ranulf.  "  Ah  !  there  goes  a  heavy  bee  !  I 
Avill  see  where  she  goes.  She  may  show  me 
another .'' 

As  the  boy  eagerly  followed  the  flight  of  the 
laden  bee,  his  father  looked  wistftdly  after  him, 
saying,  at  last,  half  to  himself, 

"And  if  St.  John  Baptist  was  fed  with  honey, 
as  I  heard  the  bishop  preach,  and  Christ  himself 
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ate  of  a  wild  honey-comb,  and  fliglits  of  bees  have 
been  sent " 

'^And  what  then?^'  asked  a  well-known  voice 
behind  him.  Loremar  turned,  and  made  his  greet- 
ing to  his  great  neighbour.  Lord  Fitzalan,  who  was 
his  friend. 

'^  And  what  of  honey  and  the  honey-comb  ?  ^' 
asked  Lord  Fitzalan. 

Loremar  explained  his  anxiety  to  recal  anything 
he  had  learned  in  church  and  of  the  clergy,  now 
that  the  opportunity  no  longer  remained  to  him- 
self or  to  his  children.  He  pointed  to  Hugh,  now 
seen  approaching  with  his  cart,  and  to  Ranulf 
following  up  his  property  in  honey,  and  said  how 
he  lamented  that  these,  his  sons,  would  have  no 
such  rehgious  associations  as  his  own  to  carry  for- 
ward into  their  lives. 

^^  I,'^  said  he,  "  tell  them  what  I  can  of  what  I 
heard  and  learned  when  the  churches  were  open : 
but  these  things  do  not  come  from  me  with  the 
same  force  as  from  a  holy  monk." 

"  The  time  will  come  to  your  children,"  said  the 
Lord  Fitzalan.  "The  interdict  must  be  taken 
oflP,  some  day.  The  wonder  is,  and  the  shame, 
that  it  has  continued  so  long." 

"  The  shame  ?  "  repeated  Loremar. 

"  Yes  : — so  far  as  that  a  rehgious  nation  should 
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endure  so  to  suffer  in  regard  to  its  religion,  for  tlie 
sake  of  one  rebellious  member,  though  he  be  a  king. 
— One  who  is  not  a  noble  might  also  speak  of  the 
shame  that  all  the  children  in  the  land  should  grow 
up  exiles  from  the  church  for  the  sake  of  ...  ^^ 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Loremar.  "  None  will  say- 
so.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  that  the 
children  of  so  many  nobles  are  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  ruler.  But  aU  who  know  how 
that  ruler  threatened  the  Roman  shavelings,  as  he 
called  them,  must  see  that  the  fathers  of  those 
children  are  powerless.  But  if  so, — if  you,  my 
lord,  and  the  other  great  nobles  cannot  act  upon 
the  king  because  he  holds  your  heirs  in  his  power, 
— how  is  it  that  the  interdict  can  ere  long  be 
removed  ?  Who  but  these  very  nobles  can  resist 
the  king  ?     What  is  the  ground  of  hope  V 

'^  I  scarcely  know,^'  said  Fitzalan,  gloomily. 
"  Let  us  speak  of  other  things." 

"  You  do  not  distrust  me,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  I  do  not.  I  would  trust  every  Englishman, 
except  the  few  in  the  king^s  own  pay ;  for  never 
were  the  English  more  universally  of  one  mind 
than  in  the  matter  of  this  king.  And  you.  Lore- 
mar,  are  among  the  trustiest  of  Englishmen.  It  is 
myself  that  I  distrust  when  I  think  of  my  son  in 
the  hands  of  one  unworthy  to  hold  hostages.     I 
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see  signs  of  a  stir  for  freedom ;  and  my  heart  stirs 
too.  And  then  some  rage, — some  cruel  act  of  this 
cruel  man — rings  through  the  land;  and  in  my 
dreams,  and  in  my  lady^s  face,  I  see  that  my  son 
stands  next  in  the  grasp  of  his  power ;  and  I  come 
out  into  the  depths  of  my  woods  to — to — ^to  be- 
wail myself  like  a  woman,  my  comrades  in  arms 
would  say.^' 

"  It  is  so  with  them  also,^'  said  Loremar :  "  with 
each  one  of  them  who  bears  a  father's  heart.  It 
shames  me  to  think  that  I — I  who  have  my  sons 
standing  in  the  same  field  with  me,  should  have 
spoken  before  you  of  my  troubles  as  a  parent. — 
Let  us  pray  that  God^s  grace  may  return  to 
this  kingdom,  which  it  appears  to  have  indeed 
forsaken.^^ 

"  And  wiU  not  God^s  answer  be,^^  said  Fitzalan, 
in  a  tone  of  irritation,  "  that  his  help  is  given  to 
those  who  help  themselves  ?  Will  he  not  ask  what 
we  have  done  in  consequence  of  the  Pope^s  requi- 
sition to  us  to  use  the  arms  of  the  flesh,  as  the 
church  does  those  of  the  Spirit,  to  overcome  the 
cause  of  offence,  and  reconcile  the  nation  to 
Heaven  ?  What  have  we  done  with  the  arms  of 
the  flesh  ?  And  now  that  rumoiu-s  are  afloat  that 
the  season  for  action  is  coming,  what  do  we  do  but 
bury  ourselves  in  our  woods,  to  mope  for  our  chil- 
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dren  ? — Come  !  come  and  see  what  must  be  the 
pannage  this  season  for  the  oak  and  beech  wood 
that  the  abbot  would  have  for  his  swine.  It  is  a 
rich  season  for  mast :  and  I  am  told  the  abbot 
undervalues  it. — Ha!  your  people  are  gathering 
about  yon  hollow  tree." 

"  My  boy  is  proud  of  his  property'  in  honey. 
We  have  left  his  bee  trees  to  the  last.  It  will 
be  a  great  day  to  him  when  they  are  cut  down." 

"  I  wiU  ask  him  to  invite  me_,"  said  Fitzalan, 
whose  eye  followed  Ranulf  with  an  interest  which 
Loremar  well  understood. 

As  he  advanced  through  the  newly  dug  soil, 
Fitzalan  observed, 

"  You  are  turning  your  woodland  into  arable, 
year  by  year.  And  not  you  only.  These  monks 
of  St.  Edmunds  are  changing  the  whole  face  of 
the  countr}'." 

^'  And  the  faces  of  men,"  observed  Loremar, 
"  to  what  we  are  told  they  were  in  the  old  time 
when  there  were  large  spaces  of  fertile  fields,  and 
when  there  was,  in  good  seasons,  as  much  com  as 
men  could  eat.  Here,  where  my  grandfather  fed 
a  score  of  swine  and  his  heifers  for  a  few  weeks  in 
autumn,  there  wlQ  be  next  year  bread  com  for 
half  my  ^-illeins.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  see  the 
green  blade  rising  under  the  spring  rains.     And 

VOL.  I.  M 
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it  is  pleasant  now  to  feel  this  warm  sunshine, — 
such  sunshine  as  the  soil  has  not  been  visited  with 
for  above  a  hundred  years.  It  was  afforested 
longer  ago  than  that :  but  the  younger  trees  have 
shaded  it  for  above  a  hundred  years. — But  see ! 
who  are  these  strangers  talking  to  my  boy,  and 
peeping  into  his  bee  tree  V 

"  One  of  them  is  the  bedel  of  the  forest," 
replied  Lord  Fitzalan;  *^^the  rest  are  of  course 
foresters.  Are  you  summoned  on  the  jury  for 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  For  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes.  They  are  going  to  hold  a  court  of 
Sweinmote  .  .  ." 

'^  Why,  it  is  but  a  month  since  the  last ! " 

"  You  know  how  Uttle  regard  there  is  to  times 
and  seasons  in  these  affairs  now.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  there  might  as  weU  be  no  law. 
Whenever  land,  or  a  fine,  or  a  suspected  man  can 
be  grasped,  the  victim  is  clutched  without  delay. 
The  servants  of  the  forest  make  their  own  court, 
their  own  law,  their  own  punishments  for  their 
victims ;  and  cut  off  aU  power  of  appeal  to  the 
higher  courts : — all  these  things  they  do,  and  no 
man  dares  call  them  to  account." 

"  Another  court  to-morrow  ! "  said  Loremar 
thoughtfully.     "  That  looks  iU.     I  will  watch  the 
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proceedings :  and,  if  wrong  is  done,  I  will  try 
whether  indeed  there  be  no  redi'ess." 

"  Thrust  not  vom'self  into  such  danger,  Loremar. 
They  who  do  these  things  follow  but  the  example 
of  their  prince  and  master.  If  you  were  to  hear 
what  I  know  from  De  Vesci  of  the  king^s  outrages 
in  the  north,  on  pretence  of  trespasses  on  his 
forests, — the  fines  IcYied,  and  ^ith  cruel  yiolence, 
— ^the  oppression  of  men,  the  insults  to  women, 
both  noble  and  lowly,  the  seizure  of  children  for 
hostages, — you  would  no  more  think  of  watching 
the  proceedings  of  any  Ycrderors^  court  than  of 
chastising  the  lesser  imps  while  the  devil  is 
abroad/^ 

"  I  am  glad,  at  all  CYcnts,  not  to  be  on  the  jury 
this  time,"  said  Loremar ;  "  for  I  am  weary  of  the 
continual  presentments  against  men  who  live 
round  about  me,  and  who  cannot  stir  about  their 
daily  business  without  fear  of  some  penalty — the 
maiming  of  the  mastiff  who  guards  theii*  home,  or 
fine,  or  even  a  prison." 

"  We  cannot  now  say,  ^  or  of  loss  of  members,^  " 
observed  Fitzalan.  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
late  king  put  an  end  to  these  mutilations  out  of 
no  tender  mercy  to  trespassers  in  his  forests,  but 
because  men  would  not  dehver  over  any  one, 
however  clearly  a  trespasser,  to  such  punishment. 
M  2 
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But,  whatever  were  King  Richard^s  reasons,  it  is 
one  misery  the  less  that  we  shall  meet  no  more 
wretches  so  cruelly  maimed  for  the  sake  of  the 
beasts  of  the  forest." 

"  Or  the  birds/'  said  Loremar.  "  The  verderors 
here  are  as  strict  about  winged  game  as  about  the 
red  deer.  And  the  small  creatures  that  run  in 
the  furrows  of  the  field  when  the  people  are  at 
work, — the  hares  and  rabbits,  are  as  freely  set 
against  a  man's  life  and  hberty  as  the  wild  bull 
or  the  boar." 

"  The  bedel  is  coming  this  way,"  said  Fitzalan. 
"  You  may  be  summoned  on  the  jury,  after  all." 

"  What  if  I  stoutly  question  the  legality  of  this 
unseasonable  court  ?"  said  Loremar,  as  the  stran- 
gers approached. 

*'  The  court  will  ruin  you.  They  never  want 
pretexts  when  their  victim  lives  within  the  forest 
verge.  But  I  scarcely  think  they  can  desire  to 
put  you  on  the  jury,  though  you  are  the  chief 
freeman  within  their  bounds.  Some  word  of 
justice,  some  tone  of  mercy  must  have  escaped 
you  in  your  office,  which  would  make  them  rather 
seek  you  as  a  victim  than  an  office-bearer  in  their 
court." 

"I  am  a  quiet  man,  with  no  power,  in  their 
court,  or  out  of  it,  as  they  know,"  said  Loremar. 
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"  It  is  the  quiet  man  wlio  loves  justice  that  they 
fear  and  hear  down.  Pray  God  and  St.  Edmund 
that  they  be  not  about  to  attack  you !  If  it 
prove  so  .  .  ." 

"  Let  us  part  for  this  time,  my  lord.  Some- 
thing they  have  to  say  to  me ;  and  they  will  not 
approach  while  we  are  together.^^ 

The  bedel  and  his  attendants  did  not  approach 
till  Lord  Fitzalan  was  out  of  sight  among  the 
trees. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    PRIMATE^S    CALL. 

The  great  hall  in  Cardinal  Langton's  abode  in 
London  was  Hglited  as  for  a  festive  occasion,  one 
evening  in  tlie  next  August.  The  lords  of  the 
kingdom,  spiritual  and  temporal,  had  openly  met 
together  in  London  to  consider  of  the  king^s 
former  promise  to  restore  certain  laws  and  usages 
insisted  on  by  his  nobles  as  needful  to  the  security 
of  the  kingdom.  From  the  open  meeting  by 
daylight,  these  lords  came  to  a  special  one  at  the 
primate's  in  the  evening.  The  attendants  of  the 
Cardinal  noted  that  the  lighted  ceilings,  ghstening 
with  gilding,  the  painted  wainscots  illumined  by 
sconces,  the  chased  candlesticks  and  wine  cups, 
the  embroidered  stools  and  carved  settles,  were 
not  displayed  for  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  light- 
hearted  revellers,  but  for  grave  men  who  entered 
thoughtfully,  desired  no  music,  and  were  sparing 
in  wine. — It  was  noted  also  that  the  doors  of  the 
hall,  and  then  the  outer  gates,  were  closed,  after 
the  guests  and  their  host  had  assured  themselves 
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that  no  unbidden  person  remained  behind  any 
pillar,  or  in  any  recess  of  the  windows. 

The  ushers  who  stood  outside  the  doors,  could 
not  hear  a  word  of  what  passed  within,  if  they  had 
desired  it ;  for  there  was  no  speech-making,  as  in 
the  set  meeting  of  the  morning;  but  rather  the 
earnest,  and  somewhat  low-toned  conyersation  of 
a  knot  of  men  communicating  on  a  subject  of 
heartfelt  interest.  Some  sat :  others  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  long  table,  examining  a  parchment 
which  the  primate  had  unrolled. 

"  Your  oath  of  allegiance  was  conditional,^^  said 
Langton  ;  ^^  and  so  was  the  absolution  I  gave  the 
king.  He  cannot  forget,  any  more  than  we  do, 
that  I  caused  him  to  swear  to  restore  all  the  three 
classes, — the  clergj^,  the  nobles,  and  the  common- 
alty,— to  their  rights  and  pri^ileges.^' 

"We  have  not  let  him  forget  our  allegiance  being 
conditional,^^  observed  Fulke  Fitzwaren.  "We 
have  rung  it  in  his  ears  from  time  to  time  till  our 
very  approach  is  as  hateful  to  him  as  Death^s 
yearly  knocking  at  the  old  man^s  door." 

"  And  how  stands  the  contract?"  replied  the 
primate.  "  The  king  holds  the  castles  of  some 
of  you,  and  the  children  of  nearly  aU  1 " 

"  And  any  one  who  would  yield  up  neither," 
said  Fit z waiter,  "has  no  help  but  to  flee, — as  when 
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De  Vesci  had  to  hasten  to  Scotland,  and  I  to 
France." 

"  An  unequal  condition  for  a  contracting  party 
truly/'  observed  Langton.  "And  see  how  the 
adversary  proceeds,  on  the  ground  of  your  help- 
lessness !  Not  only  has  he  taken  no  step  towards 
the  performance  of  his  oath,  but  he  would,  this 
very  summer,  have  made  war  on  you  without 
any  pretence  of  a  judgment  by  your  peers.  He 
was  hastening,  if  I  had  not  interposed  my  power 
of  excommunication,  to  punish  you  as  guilty,  with- 
out charge  or  trial.  High  time  is  it  indeed  that 
he  was  bound  to  his  part  of  the  contract." 

"  How  can  one  bind  a  man  who  plays  fast  and 
loose  as  he  does?"  exclaimed  Fitzalan.  "For 
many  years  now  John  has  evidenced  that  he  has  no 
scruples  but  in  showing  mercy, — no  memory  but 
for  offences, — no  consistency  but  in  revenge." 

"  We  must  supply  his  want  of  memory  by  some 
record,"  said  De  Vesci ;  "we  must  impose  con- 
sistency on  him  by  some  chartered  terms." 

"  You  read  my  thought,  De  Vesci,"  said  the 
primate.  "  You  steal  my  words.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  we  may  wrangle  for  ever  with  the  king 
without  result,  if  we  do  not  make  our  requisitions 
as  clear  as  his.  Our  demands  must  no  longer  be 
so  vague  and  general  as  when  we  speak  of  old  laws. 
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and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  three  classes. 
Our  claims  must  be  as  precise  and  substantial  as 
your  stone  castles, — as  full  of  life  and  promise  as 
your  heirs  and  young  maidens." 

No  one  spoke :  and,  amidst  the  silence  wliich 
fell  upon  the  party,  there  might  be  heard  the 
struggling  sigh  of  more  than  one  parent  whose 
children  were  in  the  bad  man^s  power. 

"  Has  the  princess  of  Bretagne  been  seen  by 
any  one  of  late  ?  "  inquired  Fitzwalter, — the  ques- 
tion indicating  the  direction  his  thoughts  had 
taken,  together  with  those  of  probably  eveiy  per- 
son present, — the  disappearance  of  Prince  Arthur. 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  primate,  with  some  eagerness  to 
give  comfort,  after  weighing  down  so  many  hearts 
by  his  last  words.  "  The  Princess  Eleanor  was 
visited  but  lately,  at  my  desire,  by  the  bishop  at 
Bristol.  She  was  well,  and  inured  to  her  confined 
mode  of  life." 

"  Faded,  however,  as  the  bishop  told  me,"  said 
Roger  de  Cressi,  "  and  humbled  and  silenced : — 
no  longer  to  be  known  as  the  Beauty  of  Bretagne, 
nor  as  the  sister  of  the  brave  Prince  Arthur." 

''  The  better  for  her  ! "  observed  Fitzwalter.  "  If 
a  bird  is  to  be  caged  for  life,  should  it  be  the 
sullen  eagle,  or  the  rebellious  hawk,  or  the 
patient  dove  ?" 
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"  For  the  sake  of  all  prisoners,  from  the  highest 
to  the  humblest/^  declared  the  primate,  "  I  have 
invited  you  hither  this  night.  As  De  Vesci  has  > 
said,  we  must  have  a  signed  record  of  the  king's 
engagements  before  we  further  fulfil  our  own. 
And  as  a  guide  in  specifying  the  particulars  of 
what  we  require,  here  is  a  copy,''  and  he  pointed  to 
the  parchment,  ^'  of  the  long-lost  charter  granted 
by  King  Henry  the  First  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign." 

Every  one  had  heard  of  this  charter  :  no  one 
had  seen  it. 

"  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  living  generation  has 
seen  it  but  ourselves,"  observed  Langton.  "  I 
have  sought  for  it  as  an  alchemist  for  the  gold- 
making  stone.  It  is  well  attested  that  authentic 
copies  were  sent  to  all  the  principal  monasteries, — 
both  for  security  of  the  deed  itself,  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  being  kept  in  constant  remembrance, 
by  means  of  the  monks'  instructions  to  the  laity. 
But  it  is  not  convenient  to  kings  that  such  agree- 
ments should  be  held  in  constant  remembrance; 
and  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  copies  I  speak 
of  have  disappeared.  After  the  complete  search 
which  my  office  has  enabled  me  to  make,  I  can 
find  but  this  copy  j  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only 
one  left." 
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"  Now  thank  Heaven  there  is  one  !  '^  exclaimed 
several  voices. 

"  And  hearken  to  its  contents/'  said  Langton 
who  translated  the  record,  reading  slowly  and 
emphatically. 

The  nobles  listened  with  brightening  faces,  and 
eyes  all  intentness.  Mufch  of  their  uneasiness  had 
arisen  from  the  absence  of  precise  notions,  and  a 
full  mutual  agreement,  as  to  what  it  was  that  they 
wanted  from  the  king.  In  the  sense  of  oppression, 
and  disgust  at  particular  grievances,  they  were  all 
agreed.  Now,  as  they  hstened  to  the  recital  of 
King  Henry's  engagements  with  regard  to  the 
church,  the  rightfe  of  his  vassals  and  their  families, 
and  the  appeal  to  anterior  times  and  old  admitted 
usages,  their  business  seemed  to  arrange  itself 
before  their  eyes^  and  their  object,  by  becoming 
clear,  almost  safe.  Abundant  thanks  and  fehcita- 
tions  were  offered  to  the  primate ;  and  his  guests 
crowded  round  the  old  parchment,  and  touched 
and  examined  it,  though  no  one  of  the  temporal 
lords  could  read  its  contents.  The  primate  and 
his  clerical  bretlu'en  were  caUed  on,  again  and 
again,  to  recite  this  or  that  prorision,  this  or  that 
clause.  The  intellect  of  every  member  of  the  con- 
ference was  awake  and  ahve,  now  that  it  had  sub- 
stantial material  to  act  upon ;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
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owing  to  the  occasion  and  conduct  of  this  con- 
ference that  Magna  Charta  was  framed  with  the 
singular  abihty  which  has  rendered  it  the  admira- 
tion of  duly  informed  minds  in  all  succeeding 
times. 

The  first  thing  that  was  clear  was  that  this  old 
charter,  however  good  as  far  as  it  went,  could 
serve  only  as  a  basis  for  the  new  one.  The  en- 
croachments of  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  espe- 
cially of  John,  upon  the  liberties  of  all  classes, 
rendered  necessary  a  large  number  and  variety  of 
new  safeguards  and  critical  relinquishments.  Their 
attention  was  first  naturally  directed  to  the  case 
of  their  own  order ;  and  some  time  was  devoted 
to  discussing  for  future  agreement  the  necessary 
rectification  of  their  relations  to  the  king  as  vas- 
sals. But  they  scarcely  needed  a  hint  from  the 
churchmen  present  to  include  in  their  schedule 
the  whole  class  of  freemen.  There  were  several 
among  them  who,  moved  by  the  spectacles  of  woe 
they  daily  saw,  had  a  true  and  earnest  regard,  in 
what  they  were  now  planning,  to  the  liberties  of 
the  commonalty,  and  the  welfare  of  the  villeins 
themselves. 

"  There  is,^'  said  De  Vesci,  "  in  this  charter  far 
less  than  our  times  need  about  forest  dominion.^' 

All  assented,  almost  with  acclamation. 
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'^  Any  one/^  continued  De  Yesci,  "  who  had 
seen  what  I  witnessed  on  mv  way  to  Scotland  of 
the  king's  ravages  in  the  north  under  shelter  of 
the  forest  laws,  would  admit  that  this  one  clause, 
however  explained  and  guarded,  ^^ill  not  suffice 
for  the  Hberties  and  life  of  freeman  or  villein." 

"  And  if  the  laws  were  so  ascertained  as  to  be 
beyond  dispute,  of  what  avail  are  they  if  they  ai'e 
set  aside  at  the  pleasure  of  the  forest  officers  V 

"  In  this,  as  in  all  else  that  is  before  us,"  said 
Langton,  "  we  have  two  pro^isions  to  make ; — 
that  the  laws  be  ascertained,  and  that  they  be 
observed." 

"  Hear,"  said  Fitzalan,  "  what  I  can  avouch  of 
the  royal  contempt  of  some  forest  laws,  and  the 
violent  stretching  of  others.  And  when  you  have 
heard  my  tale,  let  any  one  match  it  who  can." 

"  There  is  no  story  of  forest  wrongs  too  fear- 
ful to  be  matched,"  said  De  Vesci.  "  Tell  the 
worst  you  know,  Fitzalan,  and  I  will  engage  to 
exceed  it." 

"  The  case  I  speak  of,"  said  Fitzalan,  ''  is  in 
no  obscure  region  of  the  far  north,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  ovra  estate, — within  sight  of 
St.  Edmund^s  abbey.  The  Loremars  have  hved 
on  a  parcel  of  land  there,  granted  to  Tate  Loremar 
bv  WiUiam  Rufus  .  .  ." 
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"  A  sufficient  prescription,  if  proved,"  observed 
the  primate. 

"  Except  in  times  wlien  prescription  and  proof 
avail  nothing,"  replied  Fitzalan.  "  William 
Loremar,  with  whom  I  have  a  long-standing 
friendship,  is  a  man  of  peace  and  quietness,  as  the 
abbot  of  St.  Edmund^s  will  testify.  He  has 
applied  himself  to  the  care  of  his  lands,  and  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  in  the  art  of  tillage,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey.  Though 
his  corn,  and  his  osieries  and  his  young  orchards 
have  been  constantly  injured  by  game  from  the 
king^s  thickets,  there  has  never  been  a  charge 
against  him  of  letting  fly  bolt  or  javelin  against 
any  beast  of  the  forest, — or  even  any  bird,  since 
the  king^s  claim  over  all  winged  game.  Moreover, 
he  has  frequently  served,  as  a  freeholder  of  the 
forest,  on  juries  in  the  court  of  Sweinmote.  This 
man  is  now,  and  has  been  for  ten  months  past,  a 
prisoner,  without  chance  of  aid  or  hope  of  relief." 

"  Under  any  pretext  of  law?"  inquired  Langton. 

"  Under  pretext  of  law,  as  I  will  relate ;  but  by 
a  violation  of  all  law  in  the  manner,"  repHed 
Fitzalan.  "  The  charge  is  that  William  Loremar 
has  grubbed  up  wood,  and  made  his  land  arable, 
without  license,  the  forest  officers  claiming  domi- 
nion over  it  as  within  their  bounds." 
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"  And  for  this  he  is  in  prison  V 

"He  is  :  and  whether  liable  or  not  on  the 
charge^  if  legally  established^  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  been  illegally  proceeded  against.  It  was  at  a 
com-t  of  Sweinmote^  held  out  of  due  course,  last 
October ;  and  at  the  same  court,  the  whole  matter 
was  begun  and  concluded, — the  presentment  made, 
the  cause  tried,  the  conviction  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced.^' 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  court  of  Swernmote 
proceeded  to  judgment  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  against  warning ;  warning  of  its 
encroachment  on  justice,  and  threat  of  appeal. 
But  warning  and  threat  are  of  no  avail  where 
the  king's  officers  ai-e  a  party ;  and  Loremar  Hes 
in  prison,  and  will  He  there  till  he  gets  out  at 
death's  gate." 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  calm  voice  of  the  primate. 
"  These  things  must  be  amended." 

"  And  worse  than  these,"  exclaimed  Fulke 
Fitzwaren.  "  Hear  what  I  can  tell  of  the  great 
forest  in  the  south,  before  De  Yesci  relates  those 
horrors  of  the  north." 

"  Stay,  both  of  you,  my  lords,"  interposed 
Fitzalan.  "  My  stoiy  is  not  done.  Hugh  Lore- 
mar,  the  son  of  William,  aids  m  the  tillage  of  the 
land.     It   is   carried   on  in   the  new  method  of 
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spreading  earths  on  tlie  soil.  The  carting  of  these 
earths  has  been  Hughes  province ;  and  he  is 
sued  for  cheminage,  and  fined  for  not  having  paid 
it,  on  the  pretext  that  his  father^s  land  is  within 
the  forest  bounds,  and  subject  to  the  king  for 
passage  to  and  fro.  But  the  foresters  have  com- 
pounded with  him,  according  to  custom  and  not 
law,  receiving  from  him  gifts  of  ale,  and  sheaves 
of  his  father^ s  corn,  under  the  name  of  fines. ^^ 

"  We  have  seen  too  much  of  this  practice  of 
ale-shot  and  corn-sheaves  before,^^  observed  Fitz- 
walter.    ^'  It  bears  hard  upon  many  a  freeholder.^' 

"  It  must  be  looked  to,''  again  the  primate 
declared. 

"  And  this  is  not  all,"  resumed  Fitzalan.  "  Fur- 
ther exactions  have  been  made, — a  levy  on  Lore- 
mar's  goods,  on  a  presentment  from  the  Forty- 
days  court,  because  Loremar's  young  son  possessed 
himself,  by  his  father's  leave,  of  the  honey  in  the 
bee  trees  of  the  woodland." 

"  That  must  be  looked  to,"  once  more  said  the 
primate. 

"  But  how  are  so  many  particulars  to  be  looked 
to  ?"  inquired  Olaus  Fitzalan.  "  If  we  are  all  as 
full  of  tidings  as  De  Vesci  and  Fitzwaren  and  my 
brother,  how  are  we  to  obtain  so  much  redress  by 
one  portion  of  a  charter  ?" 
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"  It  cannot  be  done/^  declared  Langton,  who 
had  been  writing  memoranda  while  each  noble 
told  his  tale.  "  No  portion  of  a  charter  will  con- 
tain the  provisions  rendered  necessary  by  the 
aggressions  of  this  race  of  kings.  We  must  have 
a  charter  of  forests;  a  special  safeguard  against 
this  special  royal  vice." 

"  You  will  never  obtain  it"  said  Fitzalan. 
"  You  might  as  well  try  to  cure  the  royal  ^ice  of 
tyrannising  for  the  sake  of  game.  You  will  never 
get  a  charter  of  forests  from  any  king." 

'^  We  must  have  it/^  said  Fitzwalter. 

"  The  king  thinks  to  play  the  Conqueror,  to  play 
E/ufus,"  said  De  Yesci.  "  His  outrages  in  the 
north  remind  one  of  the  WiUiams  at  every  step  : 
but  .  ." 

'^  And  why  can  he  not  play  the  Conqueror  and 
Rufus  ?"  asked  Langton.  ''  Do  you  see  the  fault 
in  his  calculations  there  ?" 

"  He  is  no  conqueror,  but  a  dastard,  and  self- 
discrowned  when  excommunicate,"  said  one. 

"  His  oppressions,"  said  another,  "  are  inflicted 
on  bom  subjects,  and  not  on  a  vanquished  people." 

"  And  in  inflicting  them,"  said  a  third,  "  he 
braves  us  .  .  " 

"  Ay,  my  lords,"  said  the  Primate.  ^'  There, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  you  find  the  flaw.     Times  are 

VOL.  I.  N 
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changed ;  as  indeed  there  is  need.  The  Wilhams 
relied,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  on  the  aid  of 
Norman  nobles  in  deahng  hardly  with  conquered 
Saxons.  We  are  no  Normans,  my  lords,  but 
Enghshmen.  We  are  bound  to  the  land  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  are  of  its  people  :  and  the  king  who 
oppresses  one  of  its  people  offends  us  all.  Is  it 
not  so,  my  lords  V 

A  loud  assent  arose  from  them  all. 

On  further  consulting,  it  seemed  to  most  of  the 
nobles  that  the  time  was  indeed  come  for  some 
eflPectual  check  to  be  put  to  the  hardships  caused 
by,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  forest  laws.  Efforts 
had  been  made  in  preceding  reigns,  but  httle  im- 
provement had  resulted. — While  the  tyrannies  of 
the  Williams  were  fresh  in  men^s  minds,  and  the 
dreadful  evidences  before  their  eyes,  some  engage- 
ments of  a  mild  and  just  character  were  entered 
into  by  their  immediate  successor.  But  the  re- 
forms were  partial,  even  if  they  had  been  carried 
through.  Stephen  promised  great  tilings  about 
relaxing  the  forest  laws ;  but  performed  nothing. 
In  the  reign  of  the  second  Henry,  the  reforms  of 
the  first  were  quietly  dropped,  so  that  no  man 
could  even  lay  a  hand  on  a  copy  of  his  charter. 
It  was  an  improvement  that  no  lower  court  than 
that   of  the   Itinerant   Judges  could  proceed  to 
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judgment  on  tlie  graver  kinds  of  forest  offences; 
but  the  efficacy  of  this  arrangement  depended  on 
its  being  obser^^ed  by  the  forest  officers ;  which^ 
under  the  profligate  John,  it  was  not.  King 
Richard  had  abohshed  the  penalties  of  mutilation 
for  offences  against  the  game ;  but  this  was  only 
from  experience  that  offenders  were  not  brought 
into  the  coui'ts  while  such  punishments  existed : 
and  no  king  had  been  more  rigid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  remaining  forest  laws ;  and  a  man^s 
life  might  still  be  taken  for  that  of  a  deer. — Under 
John,  the  oppression  had  become  so  great  as  to 
cause  insun-ections,  and  to  indicate  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  As  the  primate 
declared,  these  things  must  be  looked  to ;  and  the 
case  was  so  comprehensive  and  so  severe  as  to  be 
matter  for  a  charter,  and  for  a  special  charter. 

"We  shall  never  get  it  from  the  king,'^  said 
some  again. 

"We  must  have  it,"  again  said  Fitzw alter. 

"  Supported  by  the  Church, — supported  by  his 
Hohness,"  said  Robert  de  Roos,  "what  may  we 
not  obtain  ?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Fitzalan,  "  consider  how  the 
king  repUed,  but  the  other  day,  when  his  grace  of 
Canterbury  remonstrated  against  his  making  war 
upon  us  instead  of  bringing  us  to  justice  before 
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our  peers,  ^  Mind  you  your  churchy  and  leave  me 
to  govern  the  state/  " 

'^'^And  this  interdict_,  stretching  over  so  many 
years_,  —  how  has  it  wrought  V  said  another. 
"While  the  people  are  weary  and  sighing  for 
religious  observance,  has  any  good  been  wrought 
upon  the  king?^^ 

"  But  if  his  Hohness  sustains  our  demands/' 
said  De  Roos,  "  and  we  are  united  ...  I  would 
fain  know  what  his  grace  of  Canterbury  thinks." 

"  I  think/'  replied  the  Primate,  calmly,  "  that 
if  we  are,  as  you  say,  united,  we  may  obtain  what 
we  need,  with  or  without  the  support  of  his  Hoh- 
ness,— ay,  if  the  interdict  were  removed  to-morrow, 
and  the  king  had  no  adversary  but  ourselves.  The 
sacred  Right  is  with  us ;  and  we  pursue  it  for  the 
nation's  sake.  On  that  nation's  soil  we  cannot 
but  prevail :  but  we  must  be,  as  you  say,  united. — 
All  who  wish  to  recover  the  hberties  of  England, 
all  who  desire  to  have  their  homes  for  their  own 
again,  to  open  the  prisons,  to  recal  the  exiles, 
to  restore  tillage  to  the  afforested  lands,  to  hear 
no  more  groans  and  curses,  to  stand  up  like 
Englishmen  on  Enghsh  ground,  hearken  to  me 
now ! " 

All  hterally  obeyed  his  last  words,  and  stood  up 
as  Enghshmen  on  Enghsh  ground  as  they  listened 
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to  the  Primate.  He  slowly  and  repeatedly  recited 
from  his  notes  the  provisions  which  had  that  night 
been  proposed  as  the  substance  of  two  charters  to 
which  the  king^s  assent  and  seal  must  be  obtained. 
He  then  suggested  that  thev  should  form  them- 
selves into  a  confederacy,  bound  by  oath  to  use 
their  utmost  powers  to  obtain  the  Hbeities  they 
sought,  and  to  stand  by  each  other  tiU  the  end 
was  gained. 

ffis  own  deep  and  clear  voice  fii'st  pronounced 
the  oath  in  tones  which  came  back  from  the  rafters 
of  the  lofty  hall.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  spiritual 
nobles  advanced,  and  then,  in  order  of  seniority, 
the  temporal  nobles;  and  each  laid  his  hand  on 
the  cross  tendered  by  the  Primate,  and  bound 
himself  to  the  great  and  perilous  work. 

"VMien  all  were  gone,  the  Primate  paced  the  hall 
awhile  before  retiring  to  his  chamber. 

"  De  Roos  afforded  me  a  good  opening^^  thought 
he,  "  for  preparing  them  for  the  possible  hostility 
of  Rome.  In  his  first  strait,  the  king  will  humble 
himself,  and  be  eagerly  pardoned,  and  we  shall 
have  the  Head  of  the  church  against  us.  It  was 
needful  to  disabuse  my  comrades  of  their  con- 
fidence in  support  from  Rome;  and  I  trust  it  is 
done. — Is  it  morning?^'  And  he  looked  up  to 
where  the  grey  dawn  entered  at  the  upper  win- 
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dows^  contrasting  coldly  with  the  yellow  light  of 
the  tapers  below. 

"  John  sleeps,"  thought  Langton,  "  and  his 
dreams  are  not  of  the  lists  we  have  challenged  him 
to  enter, — staking  our  heads  against  his  profligate 
will.  The  nation  sleeps, — all  of  it  that  does  not 
weep.  If  it  knew,  would  it  not  watch  for  the  first 
sun  that  ever  rose  on  a  confederacy  in  defence  of 
the  interests  of  the  English  against  their  king  ? — 
We  too  must  for  a  while  lie  still;  for  we,  for  all 
our  good  cause,  have  the  blindness  and  weakness 
of  mortality  and  the  flesh.  But  there  is  an  eye 
over  us  that  never  closes,  watching  even  with  spe- 
cial care  over  the  captive  and  the  oppressed ;  and 
there  is  a  saintly  guard  around  us  which  will 
punctually  call  to  us  when  the  right  day  dawns. 
Till  then,  let  the  king  sleep :  and  even  the  weary 
nation,  if  it  can. — The  saints  also  grant  us  peace-, 
ful  nightly  rest,  in  proportion  as  our  days  are 
faithful  to  our  charge  !     Amen  ! " 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    HALLOWED    SUNDAY. 

Bright  and  refreshing  to  the  souls  of  men  were 
the  Sabbath  days  in  England  when  religious  ob- 
servance was  again  permitted;  and  as  bright  to 
the  outward  eye  as  any  morning  since  the  removal 
of  the  interdict  was  that  of  Sunday^  the  24th  of 
May,  1215.  As  soon  as  the  sun  shot  his  first  rays 
athwart  the  church  towers  in  London,  and  among 
the  high  roofs  of  the  streets,  and  the  leafy  and 
grassy  gardens  of  the  old  city,  the  bells  rang  out, 
and  the  people  thronged  to  early  mass.  Then 
there  was  a  pause ;  the  bells  ceased,  and  the  sound 
of  many  feet  was  hushed,  and  the  twittering  and 
piping  of  birds  in  the  garden  thickets  was  again 
heard,  with  here  and  there  a  strain  of  higher 
music  from  chiu'ch  or  convent  chapel.  The 
king  himself  was  on  his  knees  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower,  where  WiUiam,  bishop  of  London, 
was    sajdng    mass.      The    gates    of   church   and 
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chapel  stood  wide;  and  so  did  one  of  the  city 
gates,  which  was  commonly  kept  barred  and 
watched. 

In  the  stillest  part  of  the  service,  a  strange  echo 
reached  the  ear  of  thousands; — of  the  king  for 
one,  and  of  many  a  little  child  kneeling  beside  its 
kneeling  mother.  It  was  like  the  tramp  tramp  of 
many  horses  in  a  narrow  street;  so  echoing  and 
so  continuous  that  it  caught  at  last  the  attention 
of  many  at  a  distance  who  would  not  have  noted 
a  more  transient  sound. — Could  it  be  a  cavalcade^ 
— stretching  on  and  on  as  it  did, — the  tread  being 
incessantly  renewed,  from  one  five  minutes  to  an- 
other ?  It  had  not  passed  away  when  the  services 
finished.  Meantime,  many  a  good  burgher's  heart 
had  throbbed  as  he  listened  silently  to  the  tramp 
tramp  which  he  well  understood ;  and  that  of  the 
dastard  John  turned  to  water  as  every  echo  fell 
hke  a  foreboding  upon  his  spirit. — He  sent  mes- 
sengers from  his  side  to  inquire  the  news ;  but  he 
did  not  hear  it  first  from  them ;  for  they  were  in- 
deed in  no  hurry  to  return. 

He  beckoned  to  the  bishop  as  he  moved  down 
the  aisle.  The  bishop  bowed,  passed  on  to  fulfil 
his  sacred  office,  and  then  returned. 

"  What  we  have  heard,  my  liege,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  entry  of  the  baronage  of  England  into  London, 
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led  by  the  Lord  Robert  Fitzwalter,  as  Marshal  of 
the  army  of  God  and  of  Holy  church." 

"How!"  said  the  pale  king.  ^^^Miat  traitor 
gave  them  entrance  into  my  royal  city  V 

"  The  burghers  generally,  my  Uege,  as  I  am 
told." 

"  By  God^s  teeth,"  cried  the  king,  using  his 
accustomed  oath,  and  his  frequent  action  of  stamp- 
ing and  wringing  his  hands,  "  I  will  bum  out  all 
eyes  that  look  upon  them.  I  will  tear  out  every 
tongue  that  speaks  them  welcome." 

His  attendants  recoiled  when  they  saw  the  foam 
on  his  lips ;  and  even  the  bishop  looked  down. 

"  I  thought  they  were  at  Northampton,"  said 
the  king  next,  in  a  hoarse  and  unsteady  voice. 

"  They  were,  my  Hege,  and  were  baffled  there ! " 

"  Ah  ha ! "  cried  the  king  shrilly ;  "  and  we  will 
baffle  them  again  ! " 

No  one  spoke. 

"  How  are  they  here  then,  I  ask  you  ?"  cried  the 
king  fmiously. 

"They  marched  to  Bedford,  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  burghers  of  some  well- 
peopled  town.  Bedford  welcomed  them.  And  a 
promise  of  welcome  reached  them  there  from  the 
citizens  of  London ; — a  welcome  which  it  appeal's 
they  are  now  receiving." 
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And  the  bishop  paused,  while  a  shout  which 
seemed  to  be  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  city, 
reached  all  ears. 

"  They  marched  to  Ware  last  night/^  continued 
the  imperturbable  bishop,  "  and,  we  find,  hither 
this  morning.^^ 

''  You  seem  to  be  in  their  councils,  my  lord,^' 
said  John. 

"  In  the  same  measure  as  all  others,  my  Hege. 
Their  proceedings  are  no  secret .^^ 

"  Except  from  me,^^  muttered  John.  "  I  must 
have  traitors  about  me,^^  and  he  looked  round 
with  a  threatening  glare,  "that  I,  and  I  alone, 
knew  not  of  this  march.  How  do  you  mean,  my 
lord,  that  their  councils  are  no  secret  V 

"I  had  been  informed  that  your  majesty  had 
been  in  possession  of  their  requisitions  since  last 
Nativity,  and  had  held  conference  upon  them  at 
Easter.  So  says  common  rumour.  But  rumour 
may  be  mistaken  about  these  claims." 

'^  Claims  ! "  cried  the  king,  who  could  never 
hear  the  word  without  falling  into  a  fury.  "I 
know  not  why  they  do  not  claim  my  crown.  But, 
by  God^s  teeth,  I  will  never  grant  them  Hberties 
which  will  make  me  a  slave." 

The  attendants  uttered  something  like  applause. 
The  bishop  bowed. 
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With  a  keen  look  at  the  prelate,  and  an 
appeahng  air  to  those  abont  him,  John  resumed, 

"  God  and  the  Holy  See  will  protect  the  Lord^s 
anointed/^ 

^'^Most  true,  my  liege,^'  said  the  bishop 
solemnly,  crossing  himself  as  he  spoke.  "  The 
King  of  Kings  and  his  vicegerent  will  ever- 
more protect  the  sovereign  who  observes  his 
fealty  to  God  and  the  church,  and  his  oaths 
on  behalf  of  his  people.  Heaven  guard  your 
Majesty!'' 

"  I  hear  them  still !  "  cried  the  king,  as  the  dis- 
tant tramp  tramp  still  came  upon  the  air,  in  everj' 
interval  of  silence.  "  They  seem  to  have  brought 
the  kingdom  at  their  heels.  They  will  be  be- 
sieging me  next,  here  in  my  Tower.'' 

Again  the  bishop  bowed. 

The  king,  aghast,  hurried  away,  and,  while  the 
army  of  God  and  the  Church  was  still  fihng  into 
the  city  by  Aldgate,  left  the  Tower  by  boat,  landed 
in  the  fields  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  took  horse 
for  Winchester. 

As  bright  as  its  dawn  was  the  rest  of  that  May 
Sunday.  Not  only  was  the  array  of  the  barons 
and  their  followers  such  as  to  cause  a  general 
feehng  of  joy  and  security  ;  the  countenances  of 
all,  from  the  marshal  of  this  holy  ai^my  to  the 
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most  insignificant  knight,  bore  an  expression  of 
calm  rejoicing  and  lofty  confidence  which  told  the 
citizens  more  plainly  than  words  could  do  that 
their  Hberties  were  secured, — as  short-sighted 
mortals  speak  of  security.  The  adhesion  of  the 
burgher  class  being  now  certain,  it  only  remained 
to  win  over  or  compel  such  of  the  baronage  as  had 
not  declared  themselves.  If  they  joined, — of 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  all  the  induce- 
ments were  on  one  side, — no  adversary  would 
remain  but  the  king,  and  a  few  foreign  hirehng 
attendants :  for  the  seven  Enghshmen  who  re- 
mained in  his  suite  were  avowedly  friendly  to  the 
objects  of  their  brother  nobles. 

The  work  to  be  done  on  the  morrow  was  to 
despatch  circulars  of  peremptory  invitation  to  all 
absent  nobles,  and  to  begin  preparations  for 
besieging  the  Tower,  if  necessary.  The  Tower 
was  presently  theirs,  however,  as  much  as,  on  this 
day,  the  city  and  the  nation. 

The  city  was  indeed  theirs.  When  the  lords, 
both  churchmen  and  lay  nobles,  had  turned  off  to 
their  respective  abodes  in  the  city,  with  as  many 
of  their  followers  as  they  could  shelter  under  their 
roofs  or  encamp  in  their  gardens,  the  rest  of  the 
host  were  provided  for  in  the  citizens'  houses,  and 
in  tents  in  every  open  place. 
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When  tlie  Piimate  and  liis  guests  looked  abroad 
in  the  evening  from,  the  roof  of  his  palace,  and 
saw  how  banners  streamed  and  armour  ghttered 
among  the  trees  and  houses,  as  gaily  as  the  river 
rippled  in  the  sheen  of  the  setting  sun,  he  said, 

'^  It  will  be  strange  to  remember  this,  at  the 
same  horn*  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  be  with  the 
sullen  king,  and  his  handful  of  desolate  followers. 
But  .  .  .'' 

"To-morrow!"  exclaimed  a  guest.  "Where 
then  is  the  king?" 

"  Gone  to  Winchester,  or  perhaps  only  to 
Odiham.  I  am  now  about  to  take  horse  to  follow 
him.     Doubt  not  of  my  joyful  retimi." 

"  When  and  how  will  be  your  retui'u  ?  " 

"  \Mien  he  furnishes  me  with  an  assent  to  your 
claims : — and,  if  you  ask  how, — as  a  mediator 
between  him  and  his  nobles." 

A  smile  passed  round  at  the  word. 

"  Is  it  not  the  office  of  the  chm-ch  and  its  minis- 
ters to  mediate  ?"  inquired  Langton,  with  an 
answering  smile.  "Do  you  be  faithful  to  your 
function ;  and  see  if  I  do  not  meet  you,  as  a  peace- 
maker between  you  and  the  king ;  and  that  before 
a  drop  of  blood  has  been  shed." 

"And  when?" 

"  Do  you  see  yon  pale  streak, — that  thin  edge 
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of  the  moon, — ^following  the  sun  down  the  sky  ? 
God  send  ns  such  fortune  as  that  when  you  see 
instead  a  full  orb  in  the  east,  our  work  may  be 
done'/' 

"  God  send  us  such  fortune  !  '^  cried  more  than 
one  manly  voice. 

"  And  now  I  leave  you  my  blessing/'  said  the 
Primate.     " My  horses  wait  below  j  and  .  .  ." 

"  And  see  how  a  way  is  made  for  your  Grace  to 
the  bridge ! '' 

His  guests  watched  the  progress  of  the  Primate 
and  his  escort  tlirough  the  streets,  and  heard  the 
acclamations  which  greeted  him  from  point  to 
point,  till  the  train  disappeared  between  the  build- 
ings on  the  bridge.  Before  he  issued  into  the 
country  on  the  southern  bank,  twilight  had  settled 
down  upon  the  fields. 


CHAPTER   lY. 

REST    IN    A    MEADOW. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  the  next  month, 
Fitzalan  was  Ipng  on  the  grass,  in  a  meadow 
through  which  flowed  the  full  and  quiet  Thames. 
It  was  a  warm  summer  night,  the  wind  scarcely 
whispering  among  the  reeds  as  Fitzalan  idly 
amused  himself  with  plucking,  now  a  yellow  ii'is, 
and  now  a  swollen  bull-rush.  There  was  still 
light  enough  from  the  western  sky  to  reveal  the 
ripples  of  the  river  and  the  outline  of  its  shores ; 
while  a  httle  cloud  in  the  east  so  brightened  every 
moment  as  to  show  that  the  waning  moon  was 
coming  up. — From  the  meadow  behind  him  rose 
two  shadowy  masses, — tvvo  large  tents  which 
looked  more  magnificent  in  the  gloom  of  twilight 
than  when  the  sun  had  shone  on  their  gilding  and 
bright  colours.  From  the  one  nearest  to  Fitzalan 
came  a  low  murmur  of  voices.  The  other  sent 
forth,  now  loud  music,  and  now  peals  of  laughter, 
and  even  shi'ieks  of  mii-th.  As  these  reached  him, 
Fitzalan  turned  over  impatiently  on  his  grassy 
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coucli,  and  at  length  rose,  and  went  furtlier  off, 
seating  himself  so  that  his  feet  nearly  touched  the 
stream,  and  some  water-fowl  burst  forth  from  their 
covert,  and  splashed  about,  and  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  dim  river. 

The  noise  they  made  drew  to  the  spot  two  men 
who  were  before  pacing  the  sward  in  silent  com- 
panionship. 

"Who  is  here?"  said  Langton's  clear  voice — 
"  One  who  loves  a  summer  night  in  Runnymede, 
as  we  do?" 

"Ay,  your  Grace,"  replied  Fitzalan,  rising. 
"  But  ..." 

"  Nay,  do  not  rise,"  said  the  Primate.  "  Fitz- 
walter  and  I  will  rather  take  our  places  beside 
you." 

"What  can  the  king  mean,"  exclaimed  Fitz- 
alan, "to  permit  such  unseemly  mirth  on  the 
night  of  such  a  day  ?  It  drove  me  hither,  through 
mere  shame  for  the  shameless." 

"  The  king  is  not  there,"  said  Langton,  "  He 
has  returned  to  Oxford.  There  were  no  sounds  of 
mirth  in  his  tent  till  he  was  out  of  hearing." 

"  Rather  of  something  the  opposite  of  mirth,  if 
report  say  truly,"  observed  Fitzwalter.  "It  is 
said  that  his  passion  was  ungovernable, — ^that  he 
gnawed  sticks  and  straws." 
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"  He  never  did  so  in  my  presence/^  said  Lang- 
ton  :  "  and  if  his  foreign  kirelings  say  he  did 
before  them,  their  histories  are  not  worthy  of  much 
heed.  They  are  not  faithful  servants  who  could 
make  such  revels  at  this  moment_, — so  closing  the 
day  of  their  master^s  humiliation. — See !  Here 
comes  the  moon,  emerging  from  behind  that  wood- 
land screen  !  WTiat  an  instant  and  free  sprinkling 
of  hght  upon  the  wide  waters  ! '' 

"  But  she  is  not  the  full  orb  that  your  Grace 
promised  should  rise  on  the  fulfilment  of  oui' 
liberties/^  said  Fitzalan. 

"No.  I  am,  like  aU  mortals,  falhble  in  my 
calculations,^^  rephed  Langton.  "  The  moon  enters 
her  last  quarter  this  night,  I  acknowledge.  But 
did  I  promise  the  fulfilment  of  our  liberties,  as  you 
say?     If  so,  I  was  more  rash  than  I  desire  to  be." 

"Your  Grace^s  words  were,  I  think,  that  our 
work  would  be  done." 

"Ay;  those  were  my  words.  The  work  we 
then  had  in  hand  is  done, — with  an  ease  and  com- 
pleteness which  fill  many  with  triumph,  but  me 
with  dread.  As  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  hberties 
of  England,  that  can  no  more  be  done  in  the 
course  of  a  single  moon  than  the  first  beam  of  to- 
morrows sun  can  make  a  diamond  of  a  dew-drop." 

"  Are  you  bating  your  hope  from  our  enterprise 

VOL.  I.  o 
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in  the  moment  of  its  trinmpli  ?"  asked  Fitzwalter, 
somewhat  roughly. 

"  No/'  said  the  Primate,  gently.  "  My  heart 
swells  this  night  with  a  calm  and  solemn  hope 
such  as  has  never  filled  it  since  the  day  when  it 
opened  to  admit  the  mighty  knowledge  of  man's 
redemption.  It  was  when  I  was  alone  with  my 
lamp  in  my  silent  cell  that  that  mightiest  of  hopes 
— of  heaven  for  man — entered  into  and  expanded 
my  soul.  It  is  now  under  the  arch  of  the  sky, 
and  with  a  friend  on  either  hand,  that  I  am  filled 
with  the  greatest  of  temporal  hopes, — the  final 
establishment  of  my  nation's  liberties  on  my  na- 
tive soil.  No  comparable  third  night  can  be  in 
store  for  me,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  passage  of 
death,  which  may  open  to  us  other  promise  than 
we  have  now  faculties  to  bear.  No,  Fitzwalter," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  my  hope  from  our  en- 
terprise was  never  in  such  vigour  and  assurance  as 
now." 

"  If  you  mean,"  said  Fitzwalter,  with  all  his 
wonted  deference  to  the  Primate,  "  that  the  king 
will  not  keep  his  oath,  and  abide  by  his  seal  to  the 
charters  of  this  day,  whence  is  the  hope  you  speak 
of,  and  how  is  our  work  done  ?  If  you  believe  he 
must,  how  are  our  liberties  yet  unfulfilled?" 

"  The  king  will  not  keep  his  word,  nor  observe 
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his  seal/^  said  the  Primate^  in  a  tone  so  low  and 
deep  that  his  companions  rather  felt  than  heard 
what  he  said.  "  Those  who  have  witnessed,  as  I 
have,  his  hatred  of  our  claims^  his  insolence  con- 
cerning them  when  proffered,  and  his  facility  in 
sweaiing  to  them  to-day,  must  be  aware  that  he 
has  no  thought  of  fulfilling  his  engagements.  I 
have,  in  my  holy  office,  beforetimes  admonished 
him  not  to  use  the  sacred  phrase,  '  on  the  word  of 
a  king;^  and  I  now  admonish  you,  my  comirades, 
not  to  suppose  that,  to  John,  chains  of  parchment 
will  be  more  binding  than  wisps  of  tow. — More- 
over/^ continued  the  Primate,  breaking  the  mourn- 
ful silence  that  ensued,  "  we  have,  and  can  have, 
no  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  our  charters. 
The  times  and  its  needs  are  new.  It  is  a  new 
thing  for  the  contentions  of  rulers  and  magnates 
to  be  about  the  liberties  of  any  party  but  them- 
selves; and  in  this  case,  the  church  and  its 
head  can  be  no  security,  as  hitherto,  in  such 
affairs. — In  as  far  as  I  am  myself  a  patron  of  the 
rights  of  the  Enghsh  church  and  the  Enghsh  peo- 
ple, the  authority  of  Rome  is  used  against  me. 
And  how  indeed  is  it  possible  that  Rome  should 
have  any  natural  relations  with  the  depressed 
rights  and  hberties  of  Englishmen  who  have  till 
to-day  had  no  means  of  asserting  them  ?  ^' 
o  2 
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"  And  this  day's  assertion  you  believe  to  be 
useless/'  said  Fitzalan. 

"  Far  from  it.     I  believe  the  acts  of  tbis  day  to 
be  of  a  value  which  can  ill  be  estimated  at  the  end 
of  a  thousand  years.     These  charters  shall  not  be 
so  nearly  lost  and  forgotten  as  was  that  of  Henry 
the  First :  and  the  tidings  of  this  day's  meeting 
in  this  old  meadow  of  council  *  shall  be  so  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  so  preserved  in  chronicles, 
so  echoed  by  tradition,  as  that  every  Enghsh  child 
of  the  hundredth  generation  from  ours  shall  know 
the  name  of  Runnymede  as  well  as  that  of  its 
native  town,  and  shall  regard  as  sacred  the  spot 
where  yonder  tent-pole  is  driven.     Unbounded  in 
measure  and  duration  are  the  uses  which  men  wiU 
see  arising  from  the  transaction  of  this  day ;  but 
they  must  be  waited  for,  as  fruit  from  the  seed." 
Fitzwalter  sighed.     Langton  continued, 
"  If  a  bold  traveller  gives  me,  from  some  fair 
opening  region  of  the  earth,  a  kernel,  got  with  cost 
and  pains,  am  I  to  sigh  over  it  as  useless,  and  the 
cost  and  pains  misspent,  because  it  gives  me  no 
luscious  pulp  and  no  refreshing  juice?     Must  I 
not  rather  learn  and  admit  that  other  needs  re- 
main,— need  of  nourishing   earth  and   a  fitting 

*  The  Bignification  of  Runnymede,  where  treaties  were  often  per- 
fected and  signed. 
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shelter^  and  a  frequent  appliance  of  reviTdng  water? 
Is  it  not  something:  to  look  foi-ward  gladly  to  a 
time  when  this  kernel  shall  have  become  a  fruit- 
hearing  tree, — ay,  and  the  stock  of  so  many  that 
everj^  man  may  have  his  own  overhanging  the  door 
of  his  house  ?  May  I  not  rejoice  in  such  a  coming 
time,  even  though  I  myself  may  perhaps  have  died 
of  hunger  and  thirst  before  the  kernel  has  visibly 
sprouted  ?^^ 

"  True  !  true  !  Right  and  true  !  ^^  exclaimed 
Fitzwalter,  whose  soul  was  roused,  and  now  re- 
acted bravely  from  its  disappointment.  "  But  is 
there  no  more  that  we  can  do  ? " 

"  O  !  let  us  use  the  time,^^  cried  Fitzalan, — 
"  the  day  of  apparent  victory,  to  release  and  up- 
hold, and,  if  possible,  compensate  under  these 
charters  those  who  have  suffered  for  want  of  them. 
Can  we  not  now  throw  open  aU  afforested  lands, 
and  unbar  the  prisons,  and  recal  exiles,  and  restore 
their  goods  to  the  injured  ?  Cannot  this  charter 
of  forests  afford  release  and  redress  in  the  case  I 
told  in  our  assembly,  now  nearly  two  years  ago  t" 

"  That  of  the  Loremars?"  said  the  Primate. 

"  Yes  : — Loremar  is  still  in  prison.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  clauses  in  that  charter  which 
proclaim  him  and  his  sons  injured  in  every  act  of 
procedure  against  them." 
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"  It  is  so/'  said  Langton.  "  The  provisions  of 
both  charters  have  been  framed  from  cases,  many 
and  strong,  of  actual  grievance ;  and  that  of  the 
Loremars  was  one.  Such  a  multitude  was  there 
by  the  forest  laws  and  the  abuse  of  them,  that 
they  appeared  the  most  clamorous  for  redress, 
while,  as  of  course,  redress  for  them  was  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain.^' 

"  You  found  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
forest  charter  than  the  other  V 

"  More  in  getting  it  hstened  to.  Both  were 
signed  with  equal  and  most  suspicious  readiness, 
as  you  know.  By  an  immediate  and  peremptory 
movement,  we  may  possibly  obtain  the  release  of 
Loremar ;  and  not  a  day  shall  be  lost.  But  the 
king  prizes  his  forests  as  he  prizes  his  crown, 
and  .  .  .'' 

"  So  let  him,''  said  Fitzwalter.  "  But  let  him 
keep  to  his  own,  and  not  make  grants,  and  then 
hunt  down  the  grantees  as  he  would  fain  hunt 
the  beasts  on  their  lands." 

"  That  granting  is  not  wholly  a  bond  fide  pro- 
ceeding," said  the  Primate. 

"  No  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Fitzalan,  "  when  the 
king  claims  rights  of  ownership  in  lands  granted 
to  Loremar's  grandfather  by  William  Rufus,  and 
never  called  in  question  since." 
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"  Well !  that  is  amended  by  tlie  charter  of  to- 
day/^ said  Fitzwalter.  "  No  man  can  henceforth 
be  disturbed,  or  refused  reinstatement,  who  can 
show  so  ancient  a  possession/^ 

"  That  is,  if  the  king,"  said  Langton,  "  can 
keep  his  grasp  oiF  men's  lands,  and  we  can  con- 
tinue to  lay  the  strong  hand  on  him.  But  in  truth, 
these  grants,  Avhether  made  by  his  fathers  or  him- 
self, are  of  no  more  account  in  his  eyes  than  any 
other  engagements.  Grants  of  free  waiTcn  and 
free  chase  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  breed  of  game,  by  setting  a  man  who  believes 
himself  a  proprietor  to  protect  the  game  fi'om  all 
assailants  but  himself.  That  purpose  answered, 
— ^the  game  appearing  in  tempting  quantity  and 
condition, — ^the  king  forthwith  begins  to  covet  it, 
and  scruples  no  means  to  set  the  proprietor  aside. 
The  tyranny  thus  caused  has  become  so  compre- 
hensive and  wide-spreading  that  we  did  not  venture 
tp  meet  it  by  the  charter  of  forests  only,  but  have 
expressly  provided  in  the  greater  Act  against  the 
granting  of  any  more  such  fr'anchises.'^ 

"  And  all  these  provisions  are  only  safe  till  we 
disband  ?"  said  Fitzwalter.  "  Can  you,  my  lord, 
who  so  see  the  need  of  a  permanent  guarantee  to 
the  execution  of  these  charters,  suggest  none  which 
we  may  provide  ?" 
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*'  That_,  as  it  appears  to  me/'  said  Langton, 
"  must  be  tlie  work  of  a  future  time ; — and  not 
only  of  a  future  time,  but  of  many  minds ; — and 
not  only  of  many  minds,  but  of  a  long  operation 
of  events.  We  have  done  our  work  in  obtaining 
a  declaration  of  liberties  which  will  show  men 
what  to  desire  and  strive  for.  What  will  at  length 
ensue  we  cannot  pretend  to  foresee ; — ^whether  a 
just  king  will  arise,  who  will  need  no  compul- 
sion .  .  /' 

"And  that  would  be  but  a  life-long  benefit," 
observed  Fitzalan. 

"  True  :  and  it  might  lull  men  into  a  perilous 
security.  Whether  thus,  or  whether  the  baronage 
can  become  a  permanent  champion  of  the  general 
hberties, — or  whether,  as  I  sometimes  imagine, 
the  classes  of  freemen  and  burghers  will  increase 
and  rise  in  the  state,  so  as  to  desire  to  have  the 
assertion  and  charge  of  their  own  interests  rest 
with  themselves  .  .  ." 

"  Is  such  presumption  conceivable  ?''  exclaimed 
Fitzwalter. 

"  Perhaps  hardly  :  but  however  the  issue  may 
in  time  appear,  I  see  more  promise  of  good  there 
than  nearer  at  hand.  Amidst  the  high  hopes 
of  this  night,  a  heavy  thought  obtrudes  itself, 
from  moment  to  moment :  —the  thought  of  royal 
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treachery^ — wliich  I  hold  to  be  certain ; — thought 
of  perils  and  disgraces  to  the  leaders  of  the  army 
of  God  and  their  whole  host; — thought  of  new 
victims  to  the  tyranny  we  hoped  to  overthrow, 
and  of  the  disappointment  of  many  now  trusting 
for  release ; — thought  that  we  shall  ourselves  die 
under  a  bleak  and  gloomy  sky,  and  that  the  sun 
of  the  century  itself  may  set  in  blood,  after  passing 
over  battle-fields,  where  the  best  hopes  of  the 
nation  lie  slain/' 

"  And  your  heart  swells  with  hope  even  under 
this  load  of  foreboding  V  said  Fitzalan.  "  A  noble 
heart,  truly,  it  must  be  !" 

"  The  one  great  lesson  of  my  office,  Fitzalan,  is 
to  heed  not  things  temporal  in  the  presence  of 
things  eternal.  Thus,  I  may  not  too  much  heed 
a  passing  conflict  which  is  to  end  in  so  lasting  a 
victory. — And  you,  and  many  comrades,  showed 
that  you  have  learned  the  same  lesson  when  you 
joined  our  league  before  you  had  certainty  of  the 
safety  of  your  children.  Blessed  be  God  that 
your  homes  contain  them  now  I  '^ 

"  Before  your  face,  my  lord,"  said  Fitzalan  fer- 
vently, and  springing  to  his  feet,  "  there  is  no 
man  in  the  nation  who  would  not  feel  at  any  hour 
that  for  the  liberties  of  men  he  could  do,  and 
endure,  and  die." 
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"  Before  the  face  of  God  so  be  it ! "  said  the 
Primate,  devoutly  bending  his  face  upon  his 
hands. 

"  So  be  it  !  ^'  cried  Fitzwalter,  in  a  tone  which 
brought  out  some  of  his  comrades  from  the  tent 
of  the  barons. 

One  told  particulars  of  the  king^s  departure  for 
Oxford ;  another  related  how  many  of  the  barons 
had  returned  before  nightfall  to  Staines.  Some 
dwelt  upon  the  memorable  scene  of  the  morning, 
while  another  stood,  whether  in  idleness  or  medi- 
tation, casting  pebble  after  pebble  into  the  moon^s 
track"  on  the  river.  Meantime,  Langton  and  his 
two  companions  spoke  no  more,  but  continued  to 
pace  the  sward  of  the  meadow,  unconscious  of  all 
but  their  own  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    LIVING    FROM    AMONG    THE    DEAD. 

One  fine  afternoon,  above  two  centuries  ago,  a 
party  of  gentlemen  rode  by  a  country  churchyard, 
near  the  head  of  Southampton  Water.  They 
were  returning  from  hunting, — heated,  wearied, 
hungry,  and  bespattered  with  mud ;  but  they  saw 
something  in  the  churchyard  which  made  two  or 
three  of  them  draw  bridle,  while  the  rest  rode  on, 
looking  behind  them  as  they  went.  A  funeral 
train  surrounded  a  grave  into  which  a  coffin  had 
just  been  lowered,  and  the  clergyman  was  con- 
cluding the  service. 

"  I  ^vill  beckon  the  curate  hither,^^  said  a  squii-e, 
who  was  one  of  the  hunting  party.  "  He  will  tell 
you   something   curious   about    this    funeral. — I 
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cannot  catch  his  eye.  I  will  go  round,  and  make 
a  sign  to  him  to  come  hither." 

"No — no/'  said  another,  the  Lord  Seymour. 
"  It  is  an  unseemly  time. — And  besides,  he  will 
be  with  us  at  the  House  presently,  no  doubt,  to 
bless  the  board." 

"  True,  My  lord  said  so,  as  I  remember.  Do 
you  see  the  old  man  at  the  head  of  the  grave?" 

"  Yes  :  is  he  widower  or  parent  of  the  dead  ?  " 

"  Parent  he  could  scarcely  be.  His  children 
have  gone  long  before  him.  He  has  a  grandson, 
who  was  a  hundred  years  old  at  his  last  birthday." 

"  A  hundred  years  old  !  and  his  grandson ! — 
O  !  this  is  the  old  man.  Parr,  that  my  Lord 
Arundel  was  speaking  of. — I  would  I  could  see 
him  nearer.  I  saw  that  his  face  was  shrivelled ; 
but  there  is  a  natural  colour  in  it  still.  And,  tall 
as  he  is,  he  is  more  upright  than  most  men  of 
seventy." 

"  Would  youi*  lordship  speak  with  him  ?"  asked 
the  squire. 

"Not  now — not  now — when  he  is  turning 
away  from  the  grave  of  some  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, as  I  suppose." 

"  Of  his  wife,  my  lord." 

"His  wife!" 

"  Yes  :  he  married  her  when  he  was  a  hundred 
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and  twenty  years  old  :  and  here  ends  tlieii'  thirty 
years^  wedlock. — But  you  need  not  scruple  speak- 
ing to  him,  my  lord.  He  is  so  used  to  bury  those 
who  belong  to  him  that  he  cannot  think  much  of 
it  by  this  time.  See  how  steadily  and  firmly  he 
walks  away  !" 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Lord  SejTnour,  as  he 
watched  the  old  man.  "  One  would  fain  hear  what 
such  an  inhabitant  of  the  former  world  has  to  say  : 
— but  it  is  not  now  the  time." 

"  And  I,  for  my  part,  can  well  forego  what  he 
may  have  to  say,"  observed  a  third  member  of  the 
party.  "  We  hear  enough  as  it  is  against  feasting 
and  winebibbing,  and  our  wholesome  sports, 
without  having  to  stand  the  lecturing  of  a  man  so 
old,  that  he  carries  the  lives  and  matter  of  three 
puritan  parsons  under  his  OAvn  skull-cap. — The 
last  time  I  was  treated  to  such  a  lecture,  I  gave 
the  sign  to  one  next  me,  and  we  silenced  the 
preacher  in  a  fitting  way.  One  held  his  head 
back,  while  the  other  poured  a  full  goblet  of  wine 
down  his  throat.  He  drank  sooner  than  choke ; 
and  we  had  his  innocent  snores  afterwards  instead 
of  his  plaguy  preaching.  But  one  could  not  do 
the  same  to  a  man  whose  hfe  is  as  brittle  as  an 
egg-shell;  and  one  favoured  moreover  by  my 
Lord  Arundel." 
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''  Do  you  see  there  ? "  said  Lord  Seymour  to 
the  squire. 

'^  O  yes  :  and  those  who  would  meet  my  Lord 
Southampton  abroad  should  not  take  the  hounds 
and  horn  for  a  guide,  or  seek  him  in  any  merry 
meeting,  but  rather  in  the  shade  of  the  old  abbey, 
or  in  some  still  nook  of  his  own  groves,  or  as  now, 
looking  on  at  some  funeral  of  the  country  people. 
-^There  !  now  will  he  enjoy  himself  to  his  hearths 
content,  sitting  on  a  tombstone  with  the  old 
widower,  talking  of  melancholy  things.  Heaven 
grant  he  may  remember  to  come  home  to 
dinner  ! " 

'^  That  will  I  engage  for,"  said  Lord  Seymour, 
summoning  a  servant  and  dismounting.  "  It  may 
be  permitted  me  to  join  my  host ;  and  I  will  throw 
a  cloak  over  my  sporting  dress  before  I  go  near 
the  mourners." 

When  Lord  Seymour  joined  his  host,  Lord 
Southampton,  he  found  him  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  persuade  the  old  man  to  be  seated.  It  was 
clear  that  it  would  make  him  equally  uneasy  if 
they  stood,  as  it  was  the  inclination  of  both  to  do. 
So  they  took  their  places  on  the  tombstone,  and 
he  stood  before  them,  with  his  hands  resting  on 
his  staff. 

"  My  neighbour  Parr,"  said  Lord  Southampton, 
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"  has  known  life  so  long,  and  seen  so  mucli  of 
deathj  tliat  lie  takes  all  tilings  quietly,  as  you  see. 
To  speak  with  him  in  such  seasons  as  to-day  makes 
me  feel  like  a  fretful  child/^ 

"  You !  the  sedatest  of  men  !  ^^  exclaimed  his 
friend.  "  But,  neighbour,  if  age  brings  quietness 
of  mind,  may  I  ask  when  your^s  began  ?" 

"li  is  not  age  that  will  bring  quietness  of 
mind,"  said  Parr.  "  People  will  fret  at  any  age, 
if  it  is  their  natiu-e.  It  is  not  only  the  young 
who  fret.  They  fear  lest  they  should  not  have 
life  enough.  I  remember,  when  I  was  young,  an 
old  woman  in  our  tillage  in  Shropshire, — no  more 
at  that  time  than  ninety-seven, — who  used  to  cry, 
and  say  that  our  Lady, — (everybody  prayed  to 
our  Lady  then) — that  our  Lady  had  forgotten 
her.  She  fretted  because  she  thought  she  should 
never  die." 

'^  And  you  are  never  afraid,"  said  Lord  South- 
ampton, "  that  God  has  forgotten  you  ?" 

"How  could  I  ?"  Parr  rephed.  "  He  left  my 
last  wife  with  me  till  two  days  ago,  and  looked  on 
her  with  favom^,  because  she  was  a  devout  woman : 
and  I  was  so  sm-e  of  his  remembering  me  then 
that  I  thanked  him  for  her,  every  day. — And  now 
I  have  the  surest  token  of  his  remembering  me. 
When  he  took  her  away  from  my  side,  he  must 

VOL.  I.  p 
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have  seen  me,  you  know. — And  there  is  no  hmry. 
I  am  ready  to  go  or  stay,  as  it  pleases  him.^^ 

^^  Do  you  consider  it  a  favour  or  the  contrary 
that  you  have  been  permitted  to  hve  so  long  V 

"  How  can  I  tell  till  I  see  what  has  been  doing 
in  the  other  world  for  these  hundred  years  past  ? 
Men  think,  and  the  Scriptures  say,  that  length  of 
days  is  a  thing  to  be  desired ;  and  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  my  share." 

"  And  if  men  desire  length  of  days,  how  should 
they  seek  it  ? " 

''  They  had  better  leave  that  to  God,  and  keep 
their  minds  easy. — They  must  not  do  any  foolish 
thing  to  hurt  their  bodies,  of  course  :  but  I  never 
did  any  thing  in  the  way  of  particular  care  of  mine. 
I  worked,  as  other  men  of  my  sort  do,  in  my 
youth,  and  all  my  Hfe  :  and  I  work  a  httle  now ; 
and  I  generally  had  food  enough,  except  in  years 
of  famine.  And  in  my  young  days,  people  were 
merrier  than  they  are  now.  There  were  many 
sports  and  festivals  that  are  now  put  down.^^ 

"  So  you  do  not  disapprove  of  merry-making." 

"Ask  my  lord  here,"  said  Parr,  pointing  to 
Lord  Southampton.  "  He  remembers,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  when  my  lord  his  father,  and  my  lord  his 
brother  died,  and  he,  a  small  boy  then,  became 
my  lord,  I  often  put  myself  in  his  way  as    he 
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went  moping  about  the  grounds  by  himself,  and 
use  the  privilege  of  my  years  to  tell  him  what  he 
should  do, — how  he  should  go  out  hawking  with 
the  ladies  and  gentry  round,  and  warm  his  cold 
melancholy  with  hunting  the  deer/^ 
"  And  did  he  V' 

"  Only  so  much  as  to  make  a  fine  gentleman  of 
him.     He  better  loved  to  lurk  in  the  gi'oves,  as  he 
has  done  to-day,  while  the  rest  were  in  the  forest ; 
and  to  meet  me  by  the  ponds,  and  hear  me  teU 
aU  I  could  remember  about  the  Httle  princes  who 
were  murdered,  and  whether  Perkin,  who  came 
back  long  after,  was  reaUy  one  of  them ;  and  about 
our  priest,  that  I  used  to  confess  to,  being  burnt 
at  the  time  of  the  change  in  rehgion ;  and  .  .  .  .  " 
"  And  the  Cardinal,^^  said  Lord  Southampton, 
"  the  great  Cardinars  procession,  when  he  came 
down  to  "Winchester ;  and  the  poor  queens  .  .  .  ^^ 
"  Ay !   and  especially  queen  Katherine,^^  con- 
tinued the  old  man.     "  And  then,  the  great  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  terror  of  the  country  when  our 
people  ^  ere  set  upon  the  high  points  of  the  coasts, 
to  watch  for  the  Spanish  Armada :  and  since  that, 
there  has  been  nothing  very  wonderful,  unless  it 
was  the  great  duke^s  murder  over  yonder  by  IMr. 
Felton,  not  so  very  long  ago." 

"  It  confuses  one's  brain  to  hear  him,"  observed 
p  2 
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Lord  Seymour.  "  In  how  many  reigns  lias  he 
lived?  Since  Noah's  despotism  over  his  watery 
realm  ?" 

^^Not  quite.  He  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He  is  therefore 
living  under  his  tenth  sovereign. — One  effect  is 
curious.  His  idea  of  sovereignty  appears  to  be 
lowered  or  attenuated  by  his  experience  of  the 
number  and  transiency  of  kings  and  queens  ;  inso- 
much that  he  is  not  at  all  moved  by  a  hint  of  Lord 
Arunde?s  that  he  may  soon  be  required  to  enter 
the  king's  presence. — It  is  true^  the  King  of  Kings 
has  given  him^  in  his  hoary  head,  the  most  inno- 
cent and  venerable  of  crowns,  before  which  the 
fine  gold  becomes  dim :  but  it  is  new  to  us  to  ob- 
serve Time  presenting  to  such  an  one  a  mirror  so 
clear  as  that  he  discerns  therein,  and  without 
elation,  his  full  dignity.'' 

"And  preserving  a  genial  humour  the  while. 
A  neighbour  of  yours  told  me  he  was  a  sour  puri- 
tan, and  would  denounce  our  sporting." 

'^  A  mistake, — as  I  will  show  you.  Here,  neigh- 
bour," said  he  to  Parr,  holding  open  Lord  Sey- 
mour's cloak, — "  see  how  my  Wiltshire  friend  has 
been  passing  the  time  this  day." 

"  I  see  it,"  replied  Parr ;  "  and  I  heard  the  horn 
just  as  my  wife's  coffin  was  closed  this  morning. — 
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And  wliv  not  ?"  he  continued^  seeing  a  look  of 
concern  on  the  countenances  of  the  gentlemen. 
^'  It  is  not  for  me  perhaps  to  say  much  of  the 
shortness  of  life;  but  I  have  seen  that  in  the 
shortest  hves  there  is  time  for  -svork^  and  time  for 
play.  And  as  for  gentlemen  who  have  no  stii'ring 
work  to  do_, — what  is  so  good  as  that  they  should 
ride  hard  at  their  sport  ?  I  have  voice  yet  for  a 
halloo  when  I  see  gallant  riders  plunging  through 
the  mossy  bottoms  of  the  forest^  near  by_,  or  strain- 
ing up  yon  hill  when  I  watch  the  last  of  the  antlers 
going  down  behind  the  ridge." 

"  You  know/'  said  Lord  Southampton  to  him, 
"  that  the  king  is  as  fond  of  hunting  the  deer  as 
you  could  wish." 

"And  rather  more  so,  perhaps,"  added  Lord 
Seymoui' ;  "  for  many  are  the  hardships  suffered  at 
this  moment  by  men  of  Parr's  order,  by  the  king's 
passion  for  laying  together  this  and  that  park  or 
chase,  to  make  them  the  haunt  of  the  red  deer. 
Parr  will  say  that  the  chase  of  the  fallow  deer  is 
sufficient  sport,  when  men  must  else  be  driven 
from  house  and  home." 

"You  have  heard  my  news  then,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Southampton. 

"  I  speak  of  the  ti'oubles  caused  wherever  my 
Lord   Holland   holds    his   court,    and   wherever 
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Wentworth  takes  up  the  subject  of  the   forest 
boundaries  in  his  northern  jurisdiction/' 

"  Listen  then/'  said  the  earl.  "  Parr,  you 
have  hved  under  ten  sovereigns  :  —  did  you 
ever  hear  say  that  my  estate  here  belonged  to 
them,  or  any  of  them, — my  fathers  being  only 
tenants  ?" 

The  old  man  smiled  as  he  said  that  everybody 
knew  the  Southampton  estates,  and  how  the  lords 
of  those  lands  had  always  done  what  they  pleased 
with  them.  No  king  or  queen  had  ever  laid  a 
finger  on  them,  or  meddled  with  them  more  or  less, 
in  his  time.  Moreover,  it  used  to  be  said  when 
he  was  young  that  it  was  all  settled  with  King 
Edward  the  First  that  there  should  be  no  more 
disputes  about  forest  bounds ;  and  a  good  many 
were  laid  open  in  that  day  that  had  been  wrong- 
fully inclosed ;  and  they  were  never  to  be  inclosed 
again  :  and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  that 
were. 

^'  You  will  live  to  see  mine  go  to  the  king,  how- 
ever," said  Southampton. 

"  What  of  yours,  my  lord  V 

"  My  whole  estate,  I  fear.  My  Lord  Holland 
is  coming  down  to  hold  a  court ;  and  I  have  notice 
tnat  the  king  claims  jurisdiction  for  his  forest 
officers,  under  the  old  laws,  over  nearly  the  whole 
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of  my  lands.  The  rents  claimed,  and  the  fines  to 
be  imposed  amount  to  more  than  any  estate  can 
pay  :  and  the  lands  must  go/' 

"  But  how  will  the  king  make  out  his  claim  V 

"  He  never  finds  any  difficulty  about  that,  Parr. 
My  Lord  Holland  takes  care  that  the  jury  are 
manageable  : — they  declare  the  king's  claim  vahd ; 
and  no  prescription  is  allowed  to  be  pleaded  against 
it.  We  have  all  seen  of  late  that  in  such  cases 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.'' 

"  What  insufi'erable  tyranny  ! "  cried  Seymour. 
"  We  have  seen  the  poor,  and  tradesmen,  and 
certain  of  the  gentry  compelled  to  bear  hard 
things  :  but  such  usage  of  our  order  .  .  ." 

"  We  have  not  been  bred  to  it,"  said  South- 
ampton ;  "  and  we  now  find,  in  our  turn,  how 
inconvenient  it  is  to  have  the  king  for  a  neigh- 
bour, when  want  of  money  drives  him  to  ransack 
old  laws,  and  grope  after  all  privileges  that  any 
king  ever  had." 

"  I  wish  he  would  grope  back  as  far  as  Magna 
Charta  !"  exclaimed  Seymour.  "  You  know  how 
boldly  Selden  said,  of  late, '  if  Magna  Charta  were 
fully  executed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  every  man  would 
enjoy  his  hberty  better  than  he  doth.'  " 

''  True  :  but  it  will  not  be  so  in  time  to  save 
me,"  said  Southampton, 
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"  But,  my  lord,  this  is  ruin,"  cried  Parr ;  and 
lie  tottered  as  he  stood. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Southampton,  rising,  and  seat- 
ing the  old  man  in  his  place.  "  But  you  know, — 
none  know  better  than  you, — that  I  did  not  take 
my  lands  willingly;  and  that  I  can  let  them  go 
cheerfully,  were  it  not  .  .  .  But  we  will  not  let 
them  go  without  a  struggle ;  and  you,  with  your 
testimony  of  ten  reigns,  shall  help  me,  if  you  will." 

"^  That  will  I,"  said  Parr,  in  a  somewhat  broken 
voice.  "  There  never  was  any  trouble  in  my  time 
before." 

'^  My  Lady  Southampton  .  .  ."  said  Lord  Sey- 
mour, and  stopped. 

"  Ay,"  said  Southampton  smihng.  "  You  know 
her  loyalty,  of  old.  You  can  imagine  the  strait 
she  is  in  between  her  loyalty  to  the  king  and  to 
me.  She  will  be  imperatively  compelled  to  an 
opinion  where  she  had  rather  have  had  none.  But 
this  conflict  will  be  nearly  all  her  share  of  the 
suffering ;  for  her  desires  are  strong-pinioned,  and 
can  sustain  themselves  in  the  immeasurable  air, 
or  rest  on  any  lofty  summit,  if  their  nest  in  our 
own  furrow  be  stolen." 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  my  friend,"  said  Lord 
Seymour,  "  that  you  have  such  a  wife  as  that,  if 
you  must  forfeit  your  lands,  they  will  be  bright 
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and  beautiful  to  tlie  last, — and  no  desert,  echoing 
with  sobs,  and  blighted  with  the  poisonous  dew 
of  tears. — But  who  is  this,  seeking  us  in  such 
haste  ?^^ 

A  servant  from  the  house,  who  had  come  up  at 
a  gallop,  now  fastened  his  reeking  horse  to  the 
gate,  and  approached  his  lord, — his  face  red,  and 
his  manner  fidl  of  pertiu'bation.  He  announced 
that  my  Lords  Holland  and  Sahsbiuy  had  arrived 
at  the  House. 

"TVTiat  does  this  mean  ?^^  exclaimed  Lord 
Seymoui'. 

"  It  means  that  they  hke  the  estate  as  well  as 
the  king  their  master,^'  said  Southampton,  '^  and 
that  they  are  disposed  to  abide  there  while  setthng 
its  destination.  But  I  must  be  gone,  to  play  the 
host,  or  my  lady  will  have  returned  before  me." 

"  My  lady  is  returned,  my  lord,  and  charged 
me  ^ith  a  further  message.  My  Lord  Holland 
has  brought  with  him  a  company  of  soldiers,  as 
well  as  the  attendants  on  his  court ;  and  these 
soldiers  are  billetted  on  oiu-  people  in  the  ^-illage, 
and  making  much  disturbance  already ;  for  they 
are  as  unmannerly  as  ever  they  are  in  war." 

"  Insufferable  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Seymour. 
"  You  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  I  see  the  purpose  of  this,"  said  Lord 
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Southampton  calmly^  though  his  cheek  was 
flushed.  "  This  imposition  of  soldiers  on  my 
frightened  people  is  an  imposition  of  torture  on 
me,  to  ensure  the  quick  dispatch  of  the  king^s 
cause  against  me. — And  what  says  my  lady, 
WiUiams?" 

"  That  your  presence,  my  lord,  may  be  some 
protection  and  comfort  in  the  village,  if  it  should 
please  you  to  show  your  countenance  there.  And 
my  lady  will  give  such  entertainment  as  she  can 
to  the  guests  till  your  lordship  may  arrive  at  your 
leisure.^' 

"  Say  to  her,"  rephed  Southampton,  "  that 
my  duty  to  the  Lords  Holland  and  Sahsbury  as 
the  king's  commissioners  will  bring  me  home 
speedily,  to  bid  them  welcome.  I  will  take  my 
way  through  the  village ;  but  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay." 

"  I  would  I  had  your  temper,"  said  Lord  Sey- 
mour, who  was  walking  to  and  fro,  much  chafed. 
"  And  yet  I  hardly  would.  There  is  some  satis- 
faction in  chafing  under  such  tyranny." 

^^  I  might  give  myself  that  satisfaction,"  rephed 
Southampton,  making  old  Parr  take  his  arm,  and 
moving  towards  the  gate, — "  I  might  permit 
myself  to  chafe,  if  the  occasion  were  Hghter,  or 
if  we  were  in  another  place  than  this.     But   I 
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have  been  sitting  over  bones  and  dust  whicb  re- 
mind me,  not  only  that  '  we  brought  nothing 
into  the  world  with  us,  and  it  is  certain  we 
can  carry  nothing  out/ — but  also  how  impossible 
it  is  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  prerogative  or  law 
to  reach  our  true  selves  but  by  oui'  own  weak 
permission.  Such  permission  shall  no  king  or 
court  obtain  from  me. — Yet  more, — it  is  some- 
what new  for  these  extortions  to  be  practised  on 
one  of  my  order,  as  you  said.  I  have  never  ap- 
proved of  such  high  courses,  as  you  know;  and 
this  day,  I  cannot  but  most  feelingly  disapprove 
them  :  and  this  is  a  call  to  me  to  prove  my  loyalty 
to  be  more  than  words.  The  eyes  of  many  suf- 
ferers, and  many  who  may  yet  suffer,  are  upon 
me  and  my  cause ;  and  they  must  see  that  an 
appeal  to  the  law,  without  passion  or  change  of 
countenance  towards  any  party,  is  my  chosen 
course." 

"  You  will  compel  me  to  contain  myself  or  to 
go  home,"  said  Lord  Seymour. 

^'  Not  to  leave  me,  I  trust,"  said  Southampton. 
"  I  would  fain  see  the  face  of  a  friend  at  my  board 
while  some  around  it  are  indifferent,  and  others 
foes.  Spare  yourself  the  sights  we  may  meet  in 
the  village,  and  bear  still  another  comfortable 
greeting  from  me  to  my  lady." 
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It  was  well  that  the  angry  Seymour  did  not 
attend  old  Parr  to  his  home.  The  mourners  were 
standing  in  the  village  street^  turned  out  by  soldiers 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  cottage.  One 
soldier  had  moved  the  old  man^s  high-backed 
chair  to  the  window,  where  he  was  smoking  and 
looking  out  at  his  ease.  Another  was  snoring  on 
his  bed;  and  nothing  was  left  of  the  funeral  re- 
freshments but  fragments  and  disorder. 

"  Sit  down  here_,  friend/^  said  Southampton, 
placing  the  old  man  on  the  bench  outside  the 
alehouse.  Parr  obeyed,  for  he  trembled  through 
all  his  aged  limbs.  "  You  shall  sleep  in  your  own 
chair,  within  this  hour,'^  continued  the  earl ;  "  and 
meantime  bless  your  lady  that  she  sent  me 
hither.'' 

The  soldiers  at  first  made  rude  opposition, 
showing  the  orders  on  which  they  had  acted. 
But  they  dared  not  resist  when  the  earl  himself 
engaged  to  answer  for  his  interference  to  the 
Lord  Holland,  and  desired  the  three  visitors  of 
old  Parr  to  become  his,  and  foUow  him  to  the 
House.  His  keeping  them  at  his  heels  as  he 
walked  through  the  village,  and  being  followed 
by  them  on  his  return  home,  imposed  some  re- 
straint on  the  military  guests  who  remained 
below; — ^for  which  the  villagers  blessed  him   as 
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they  looked  after  him  with  pale  faces  and  tearful 
eyes. — There  was  perhaps  not  a  tillage  in  England 
in  those  days  which  did  not  dread^  as  the  direst 
of  misfortunes^  the  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  of  the  royal  commissions  which  so  largely 
superseded  common  law,  and  whose  most  ordinary 
method  of  threat,  compidsion  or  vengeance,  was 
quartering  a  Hcentious  soldiery  on  private  houses. 
Rich  and  poor  were  equally  hable  to  this  inflic- 
tion ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  suffered  most 
under  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 


When  Lord  and  Lady  Southampton  entered 
the  apartment  where  their  guests  were  assembled, 
previous  to  the  announcement  of  dinner,  they 
found  but  little  hilarity  among  them.  Lord  Hol- 
land looked  very  handsome,  and  finely  dressed, 
but  most  supercilious.  He  stood,  as  if  measuring 
his  height  against  the  tall  mantel-piece  :  and  a 
knot  of  sporting  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
showed  by  their  faces  that  for  them  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  spoiled.  Instead  of  coming  up  to  a 
hearty  hunting  dinner,  ready  at  once,  and  sur- 
rounded by  famihar  faces,  here  they  found  two 
great  stranger  lords,  with  gentlemen  accompanying 
them,  and  they  had  been  kept  waiting  above  an 
hour  for  a  dinner  which  would  be  but  a  solemn 
affair,  after  all.  They  knew  nothing  of  Lord 
HoUand^s  proposed  proceedings,  or  their  trouble 
would  have  been  great  indeed, — between  sympathy 
for  their  kind  neighbour,  and  the  prospect  of 
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losing  tlieir  resource  of  sporting  on  his  estate. — 
The  squire  was  pretty  well  amused^  the  while.  He 
stood  in  a  window  with  Lord  SahsbnrV;,  showing 
him,  by  the  aid  of  a  full  moon  which  disclosed  a 
wide  tract  of  country,  the  adyantages  which  the 
Southampton  estates  afforded  for  the  chase.  He 
was  elated  with  the  interest  which  Lord  Sahsbury 
showed;  and  spoke  more  and  more  loudly,  and 
at  last  referred  to  his  host  and  hostess  on  some 
points  which  he  supposed  might  be  flattering 
to  them. — Lady  Southampton  rephed  patiently 
enough,  while  the  squire  was  the  interrogator ; 
but  when  Lord  Sahsbury  asked  questions  of  her 
husband  about  this  and  that  coyert,'  this  and  that 
pond,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  she  looked  at  her 
lord  as  if  her  eyes  would  lend  him  fire  to  consimie 
his  ill-mannered  guest. — Her  lord  stooped  as  he 
passed  her  chaii',  to  say  quietly, 

"  It  is  his  folly,  not  mahce.  There  haye  been 
such  ^ise  Cecils  that  we  must  look  for  an  unwise 
heir,  sooner  or  later ;  and  here  we  haye  him." 

"  But  that  the  king  should  choose  him  for  such 
an  errand  to  us  ! " 

^'  Nay, — ^that  should  please  so  loyal  a  subject  as 
you.  It  giyes  you  hberty  to  absolye  the  king  of 
all  unwarrantable  acts  and  words  that  can  be  laid 
upon  the  indiscretion  of  his  messenger." 
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The  lady  smiled;  and  her  brow  was  smooth  as 
long  as  she  presided  at  her  table. 

Her  lord  wished  to  speak  of  Parr^s  case  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  man^s  neighbours ;  and  he 
therefore  entered  on  it  after  dinner^  relating  how 
and  why  he  had  interfered  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  commissioners. 

Lord  Holland  looked  ostentatiously  displeased, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  took  his  cue  from  him.  The 
latter  talked  fluently  and  vehemently  on  the  duty 
to  the  king  of  observing  the  arrangements  made  by 
his  commissioners.  He  quoted  Wentworth_,  whom 
the  king  declared  to  be  the  very  model  of  royal 
servants  :  —  Wentworth  declared  that  thorough 
doings  were  the  only  dutiful  doings^  and  that  there 
was  no  security  for  the  consequences  of  relaxation 
in  any  instance  where  a  regulation  was  once  de- 
clared. Exceptions  to  rules_,  Wentworth  said, — 
and  never  man  was  so  successful  as  he  in  his 
northern  dominion, — exceptions  to  rules  were  so 
many  traitors  to  good  government. 

"  Wentworth^'  said  Southampton  quietly  "  can 
hardly  have  had  to  deal  with  cases  of  men  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  I  take  such  to  be  an 
exception,  of  neither  his  making  nor  mine.^^ 

"  He  would  admit  none — none,^^  protested  Lord 
Salisbury.     ^'  If  this  were  reported  to  him,  I  know 
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what  he  would  do.  He  would  send  off  the  old 
fellow  where  he  sends  many  such  recusants.  He 
would  send  him  to  the  wars,  or  aboard  ship,  I  am 
certaiQ.  He  would  have  him  off  to  the  Palatinate 
in  a  trice.  Nay,  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  is  done 
still, — when  the  matter  is  didy  reported.^' 

"  Old  Parr  has  a  shorter  journey  to  take  first," 
observed  Southampton.  "  ^ly  Lord  Amndel  has 
it  in  charge  from  the  king  to  convey  him  to  his 
majesty's  presence.'' 

"  Ah  !  iadeed !  and  for  what  pui-pose  ?" 

"  I  conceive  it  is  on  account  of  his  majesty's 
reverence  for  his  singular  and  god-sent  distinction 
of  fulness  of  years,"  repHed  Lord  Southampton. 

"And  perhaps,"  added  Lord  Seymour,  "it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  in  his 
majesty's  power  to  do  to  promote  the  peace  and 
repose  of  the  last  days  of  so  venerable  a  subject." 

Lord  Holland  now  spoke. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  must  certainly  be  the  man, 
(though  I  was  not  till  now  aware  of  it)  of  whom 
his  majesty  was  speaking  to  his  physician,  but 
lately.  One  object  of  old  Parr's  going  up  to  court 
is  that  Harv'ey  may  study  the  case,  and  see  if  he 
can  gain  hints  from  it  for  lengthening  our  hves." 

"  But  about  these  soldiers  being  brought 
hither  ..."  interrupted  Salisbury. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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"No — no — my  lord^ — no  more  of  that,"  said 
Lord  Holland.  "  There  must  be  exceptions  to 
all  rules." 

Lord  Seymour  longed  to  say  that  this  was  a 
well-known  principle  of  Lord  Holland,  when  the 
laws  of  the  realm  were  the  rules  he  had  to  deal 
with.  But  he  curbed  his  tongue,  and  only  smiled 
contemptuously;  which  indeed  was  what  he  was 
doing  all  day  but  when  he  was  frowning  angrily. 

"  But  surely,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  it  can 
matter  but  little  what  Dr.  Harvey  concludes  and 
gives  out  about  the  case  of  this  old  parishioner  of 
mine,  or  any  other  case.  No  one  can  have  any 
respect  for  his  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  wild 
doctrine  he  gives  out  about  the  blood." 

"  Does  he  adhere  to  that  ?"  asked  Lord  South- 
ampton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Holland.  "  He  will  ere 
long  publish  another  tract  upon  it.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  a  man  who  seems  otherwise  rational  and 
sensible  enough  so  lose  himself  on  this  one  point. 
There  is  no  making  any  impression  upon  him : — 
he  persists  as  quietly  as  if  all  the  wise  people  in 
the  world  agreed  with  him." 

"Quietly?"  said  Lord  Seymour.  "I  thought 
he  was  a  passionate  turbulent  fellow,  who  thought 
all  the  world  a  fool  but  himself." 
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"  WTiatever  lie  may  think,"  replied  Lord  Hol- 
land, "  lie  says  notliiiig  to  give  one  sncli  an  idea. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  amusing,  and  yet  me- 
lancholy, part  of  the  business  is  his  entire  com- 
placency. He  is  so  self-satisfied  that  nothing  can 
move  him." 

"  Dr.  Oldham,"  said  Southampton  to  the  family 
physician,  who  had  sat  smihng  while  this  descrip- 
tion of  Harvey  was  given ;  "  you  have  looked  into 
this  business, — this  pretended  discovery.  What 
have  you  to  say  to  it  ?" 

^^  But  httle,  my  lord :  it  is  not  worth  so  many 
words  as  have  just  been  spent  upon  it.  There  is 
not  a  physician  in  Europe  who  believes  in  this 
pretended  discovery." 

"  After  examination  ?" 

"  Sui'ely,  my  lord.  Any  announcement  of  a 
discovery  made  by  the  physician  whose  merits 
have  raised  him  to  Dr.  Harvey^s  post  cannot  but 
meet  with  attention  from  a  profession  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  human 
frame  and  constitution." 

"  Then  known  facts  are  against  him  ?" 

^*^  Entirely.     No  point,  for  instance,  is  better 

understood  than  that  the  arteries  are  occupied  by 

the  vital  spirits,  which  are  concocted  in  the  left  side 

of  the  heart  from  the  air  and  blood  in  the  lungs." 

q2 
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^^  And  wliat  says  Harvey  to  this  V* 

"  He  controverts  it,  of  course.  Neither  the 
opposition  of  all  living  physicians,  nor  even  the 
silence  of  Galen  on  this  notion  of  his  has  the  least 
effect  upon  him.  It  is  sad  and  pernicious  non- 
sense ;  and  ruinous  to  a  man  who  might,  but  for 
tliis  madness,  have  been  an  honour  to  his  pro- 
fession. Of  course,  his  opinions  on  any  subject 
are  of  no  value  now." 

"  In  the  profession,  do  you  mean  ?  or  out  of  it?^^ 

"  I  beheve  there  are  a  good  many,  out  of  the 
profession,  who  listen  to  him  open-mouthed,  as  to 
every  professor  of  new  doctrine  j  but  it  is  an  affair 
in  which  no  opinions  but  those  of  physicians  can 
be  of  any  consequence ;  and,  as  I  said,  not  a  phy- 
sician in  Europe  believes  Harvey's  doctrine.^' 

"  It  ought  to  be  put  down,''  said  Lord  Salis- 
bury,— to  which  the  clergyman  gave  emphatic 
assent,  observing  that  in  so  important  an  affair  as 
a  great  question  about  the  human  frame,  false 
opinions  must  be  most  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  put  down. 

"  And  how  is  new  knowledge  to  fare,  when  it 
comes  ?"  said  Lord  Southampton.  "  By  my  obser- 
vation. Dr.  Harvey's  notion  is  so  following  the 
course  that  new  knowledge  is  wont  to  run,  that  I 
could  myself  almost  suppose  it  to  be  true.     It  has 
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been  called  nonsense ;  that  is  the  first  stage. 
Now,  if  it  be  called  dangerous,  that  is  the  next. 
I  shall  amuse  myself  by  watching  for  the  third : — 
when  it  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it, 
and  that  it  was  plain  to  all  learned  men  before 
Harvey  was  born,  I  shall  know  how  to  apportion 
to  Harvey  his  due  honour.'^ 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  had  held  my  pro- 
fession in  respect,"  said  the  physician,  with  an 
uneasy  smile. 

^*^Am  I  not  doing  homage  to  a  most  eminent 
member  of  it  ?  perhaps  the  most  eminent  in  the 
world?''  said  Lord  Southampton.  "And  it  ap- 
pears that  I  am  rather  before  than  behind  others 
in  doing  so.  There  is  no  man,  not  even  the 
greatest,  who  may  not  stand,  hat  in  hand,  before 
the  wise  physician ;  and  I,  for  my  humble  part, 
would  do  even  so." 

"  And  the  greatest  of  all  may  be  said  to  do  so," 
observed  Lord  Sahsbury.  "  His  majesty,  believ- 
ing Harvey  an  able  man  on  the  whole,  puts  entire 
trust  in  him." 

'^  It  is  to  the  honour  of  both  parties,"  said 
Lord  Southampton. 

Several  bowed  assent.  The  physician  bowed, 
whether  in  assent  or  not.  Though  the  conversation 
then  turned  on  longevity, — a  subject  on  which  he 
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naturally  bore  a  principal  part,  lie  was  not  sorry 
to  find  himself  ere  long  seated  at  chess  with  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Lord  HoUand^s  train. 

The  Lord  Holland  meantime  was  endeavottring 
to  draw  his  host  into  private  consultation  on  the 
matter  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  both. 

^^  I  must  dechne,  my  lord/^  said  Southampton, 
"  all  conversation  on  this  topic,  as  unbeseeming 
our  relation  as  judge  and  defendant  in  the 
cause." 

"  But  the  times,  and  the  orders  of  our  master," 
replied  Lord  Holland,  "  authorise  our  dispensing 
with  these  ordinary  considerations.  This  affair  is 
altogether  resembhng  that  of  the  loan ;  and  in 
that  matter  the  instructions  of  the  commissioners 
were  '  to  treat  apart  with  every  one  of  those  who 
are  to  lend,  and  not  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of 
any  other,  unless  they  see  cause  to  the  contrary : 
and,  if  any  shall  refuse  to  lend  .  .  .^  But  that 
provision  I  will  not  quote, — not  supposing  so  dis- 
loyal a  tendency  in  your  lordship.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  our  sovereign,  Hke  a  higher  king, 
loves  a  cheerful  giver .^^ 

"  It  appears,  my  lord,  that  your  memory  has 
played  you  a  trick.  The  king  is  not  now  applying 
to  me  for  a  loan  or  gift,  but  suing  me  for  rents 
and  fines." 
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"  Ah  well !  call  it  loan  or  redemption, — which 
you  will  .  .  ." 

"  A  plain  avowal,  I  must  declare/'  said  South- 
ampton, "  that  it  is  the  king's  want  of  money 
which  intrudes  upon  me  in  a  masquerade  of  law 
and  justice." 

"  The  practical  question  is,"  said  Lord  HoUand, 
"  what  arrangement  we  can  make  for  the  benefit 
of  both  parties.  I  assure  you,  the  king  would 
rather  have  money  from  you  than  your  lands." 

"  Or  rather,  my  lord,  the  money  first,  and  the 
lands  to  follow.  If  there  be  laws  existing  by  which 
the  king  can  justly  claim  of  me  the  rents  spoken 
of,  my  estate  will  not  be  cleared  by  any  present 
payment  of  fines ;  and  I  have  only  troubles  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  future,  even  if  I  could  raise  the 
amount  immediately  demanded. — And  if  the  laws 
will  not  bear  the  king's  interpretation,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  make  a  great  gift  to  his  majesty  under 
the  ungracious  colour  of  law,  and  through  fear  of 
your  lordship's  court." 

"  Think  again,  my  lord ; — think  well,"  said 
Lord  Holland,  in  an  imperious  tone.  "  As  I 
looked  from  yon  window  far  abroad  over  your 
domains,  I  could  not  but  feel  how  melancholy 
would  be  the  day,  to  my  lady  and  yourself,  when 
you  let  such  an  estate  pass  out  of  your  hands. 
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And  I  could  not  but  think  moreover  of  the  bit- 
terness of  your  repentance  afterwards,  like  that  of 
so  many  .  .  ." 

"  So  many  now  fighting  in  the  Palatinate,  if 
they  be  not  already  slain/'  interposed  South- 
ampton. "  Or  of  those  who  are  serving  on  board 
ship ;  or  of  those  whose  homes  have  been  ravaged 
and  for  ever  poisoned  by  visitations  of  a  Hcentious 
soldiery.  I  understand  your  threats,  my  lord, 
and  esteem  them  not  the  more  for  their  coming 
under  the  covert  of  sympathy  in  my  feehngs  and 
those  of  my  lady.'' 

"  I  know  not  a  more  loyal  lady,"  protested 
Lord  Holland. 

''  She  is  so  loyal,"  declared  Southampton, 
"  that  if  the  king  had  intimated  to  us  his  needs, 
she  would  have  parted  with  every  gem,  with  every 
grain  of  silver  or  gold, — except  only  her  marriage- 
ring, — ^for  the  smallest  aid  to  him.  But  this  very 
loyalty  makes  her  dutifully  refuse  to  recognise 
the  likeness  of  her  king  in  the  effigy  of  oppression 
which,  in  parading  through  the  land,  has  halted 
before  our  door." 

"  What,  my  lord  !  Do  you  doubt  my  errand 
being  from  the  king  ?" 

"  The  particular  hardships  by  which  it  is 
marked,  my  lady  will  not  believe  to  be  of  the 
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king^s  dcAising  till  she  is  so  assured  by  his  o^m 
lips.  No  one  Tvill  aver^  for  instance^  that  his 
majesty  quartered  soldiers  upon  old  Parr,  on  the 
day  of  his  wife^s  funeral." 

"  You  can  ask  his  majesty  such  particulars," 
said  Lord  Holland,  "  the  first  time  he  comes 
down  to  hunt  on  the  new  lands  which  you  say  are 
soon  to  be  his." 

Lord  Southampton  bowed  and  walked  away  to 
look  over  the  chess-board,  leading  his  guest  rather 
wishing  that  he  could  recal  his  last  words,  and 
comforting  himself  that  no  one  but  his  victim  had 
heard  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

STRESS    OF    THE    LOYAL. 

Lord  Southampton's  cause  went  tlie  way  of 
all  such  causes  at  that  time.  A  convenient  jury 
was  made^  wHcli  avouched  the  king's  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  estates  in  question_,  and  that 
of  preceding  sovereigns,  for  as  many  centuries  as 
my  Lord  Holland  chose  to  specify.  No  prescription 
was  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  bar  of  the  king's  title ; 
fines  were  of  course  adjudged ;  and  such  an  arrear 
of  rents,  that  it  was  made  a  favour  to  take  the 
estate  instead. — Every  circumstance  of  indignity 
was  added.  The  earl's  intended  witnesses,  in- 
cluding Parr,  were  contemptuously  treated,  and 
not  permitted  to  speak;  his  tenants  were  op- 
pressed by  levies  of  whatever  my  Lord  Holland's 
people  were  pleased  to  want.  His  own  house  was 
to  have  been  made  a  sort  of  barrack,  immediately 
on  his  lady's  departure,  but  that  his  lady,  finding 
this,  chose  to  stay.  The  wound  which  rankled 
most  was  that  one  of  his  lawyers,  an  intrepid 
friend,  who  gallantly  undertook  his  cause,  and 
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conducted  it  T^ith  singular  temper,  as  well  as 
judgment,  was  compelled  to  kneel  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  coiut  and  commissioner  for  alleged  inso- 
lence, as  tlie  only  condition  of  escape  from  being 
sent  to  tlie  army  abroad. 

There  was  a  forlorn  feeling  of  rejoicing  at  a 
riddance  when  the  court  departed.  And  yet  there 
was  much  to  bear. — The  earl  and  countess  nerved 
themselves  to  look  abroad  from  their  windows 
upon  the  wide  domain  now  no  longer  their  own  ; 
and  their  example  of  cheerfulness  wrought  upon 
theii'  late  dependents  and  other  neighbours.  But 
now  and  then,  the  blast  of  a  forester's  horn,  the 
sight  of  a  royal  deer-cart,  or  sudden  news  that 
the  king  was  coming  do^vn  to  hunt,  would  shake 
or  overthrow  the  fortitude  of  some  lovers  of  old 
times. — Many  were  agreed  that  they  could  not  be 
sorry  that  old  Parr  was  gone  at  last.  He  might, 
to  be  sure,  have  lived  on  for  years,  if  he  had  not 
been  taken  up  to  court,  and  killed  by  change  of 
habits  and  diet;  for  Dr.  Harvey  found  no  trace 
of  illness  in  his  body  after  death :  but  his  life 
would  not  now  have  been  so  happy  as  it  had  been ; 
and  it  would  be  a  sin  to  mourn  his  removal  from 
the  scene  of  such  a  change. 

The  earl  had  more  troubles  than  were  known  to 
his  neighbours.     His  days  were  somewhat   sad. 
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when  he  went  abroad  in  the  mornings^  and  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  turn  in  his  rambles,  debarred 
as  he  was  from  his  accustomed  haunts, — from  the 
retirements  to  which  he  had  been  wont  to  repair, 
to  indulge  his  thoughts,  or  even  to  utter  them, 
amidst  the  rusthng  thicket,  or  on  the  lonely  hill- 
top, commanding  a  wide  expanse  of  sea :  and  in 
the  evenings  there  was  a  sense  of  dreariness  in 
looking  round  him  in  his  own  abode.  His  house 
was  left  to  him ;  but  much  of  its  grace  and  even 
comfort  had  vanished.  The  most  valuable  pic- 
tures, and  the  few  statues, — ^then  a  rare  luxury, — 
of  which  he  had  been  so  proud, — ^were  gone  ;  and 
also  the  richest  of  the  furniture.  The  footsteps 
of  the  few  remaining  servants  sounded  cheerlessly 
in  the  half-deserted  abode.  But  these  trials  were 
small  in  comparison  vrith  some  which  his  ruin 
brought  upon  him. — The  tidings,  of  course,  spread 
everywhere,  and  the  king^s  enemies,  then  rising 
in  popularity  and  power,  concluded  that  a  noble- 
man of  such  liberal  opinions,  and  so  smarting 
under  the  royal  prerogative,  would  be  of  their 
party;  and  they  counted  on  him  as  a  leader  of 
their  cause.  They  sent  messenger  after  messenger, 
— offer  after  offer ;  and  great  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many,  and  the  anger  of  some,  that  aU 
was  in  vain. 
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"  This  is  very  well,"  said  lie  to  Hs  lady  one 
evening,  on  finisldng  the  reading  of  a  play  of 
Shakspere,  "  this  literature  and  the  leisure  for  it 
are  very  well ;  and  they  would  seem  enviable  to 
many  a  man  whose  hours  are  all  crowded  with 
laboui's,  for  his  family  or  for  the  state.  But  I 
enw  the  occupation  of  such  an  one,  more  than  he 
can  envy  my  leism-e.  Death,  in  taking  away  mv 
father  and  brother,  and  placing  me  in  their 
station,  appeared  to  give  me  a  scope  in  which  I 
fain  would  act  :  but  it  now  seems  as  if  he  would 
come  again  before  I  have  done  anything  to  earn 
my  passage  ^vith  him  to  a  more  congenial  region 
of  hfe." 

"  You  are  injuriously  cut  off  indeed,"  said  his 
lady,  "most  injuriously,  fi'om  the  service  of  the 
state,  in  which  you  would  outshine  every  other 
minister  of  the  king^s  choice.  ^Tien  I  think  of 
this,  and  when  audacious  invitations  arrive  from 
the  noisy  parhament  men,  I  almost  fear  that  my 
heart  would  break,  but  that  I  feel  that  this  cannot 
last  for  ever.  Tell  me,  my  husband,  that  this 
cannot  last  for  ever." 

The  earl  smiled  as  he  rephed, 

"  No  mortal  cares  last  for  ever.  The  assembly 
of  parhament,  now  so  noisy,  will  in  a  while  be  as 
still  as  the  congregation  in  our  churchyard :  and 
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kingly  seats  crumble  to  dust;  and  the  flowers  of 
the  crown  fade  ....'' 

'^Alas !  is  that  the  best  comfort  you  have  to  give? 
Are  we  to  wait  idly  here^  watching  for  such  things 
to  come  to  pass,  and  hoping  for  our  own  turn  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  love.  Never  was  man  more  ear- 
nest than  I  to  render  service  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  gifts  of  life  and  a  soul.  But  turn  which 
way  I  will,  I  can  find  naught  to  do.  My  sovereign 
has  stripped  me  of  the  means  which  I  might  have 
brought  to  his  service;  and  is  not  Hkely  to  ask 
duty  of  one  whom  he  has  impoverished.  And,  as 
for  the  other  party  in  the  state,  they  are  right,  as 
I  conceive,  in  much  that  they  complain  of  and 
demand :  but  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  sub- 
jectly  duty  are  too  much  on  the  dechne  for  me  to 
hasten  their  waning  by  any  act  of  mine.'^ 

'^'^But  if  the  king  did  ask  your  service,^^  ex- 
claimed the  lady  eagerly,  '^  would  you,  could  you, 
in  forgiving  duty,  yield  it  ?" 

"Not  while  anything  is  to  be  had  from  the 
court.  I  disapproved  of  its  high  courses  before  I 
sufi'ered  from  them;  and  I  will  never  touch  the 
fruits  of  such  methods.^^ 

"No:  but  ....  ^^ 

"I  could  not  bear  my  own  charges  at  court, 
leaving  my  family  here ;  and  I  would  not  be  paid 
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for  my  offices  out  of  the  ruin  of  Lord  Holland's 
other  victims." 

"T^Tiat  victims?" 

"  Let  no  unworthy  passion  of  joy  or  revenge 
find  even  the  speediest  passage  through  your  noble 
soul  if  I  tell  you  that — not  ruin  like  mine,  but 
heavy  loss  has  overtaken  my  Lords  Westmoreland 
and  Sahsbmy." 

"Sahsbury!"  whispered  the  lady^with  clasped 
hands. 

'^'^Yes.  Pity  him;  for  he  needs  it.  Pity  him 
that  the  bitter  draught  is  the  more  bitter  for  his 
ha\'ing  so  insolently  put  it  to  the  hps  of  others. 
The  story  is  short ;  and  sad  enough  to  those  who 
would  love  the  king. — His  forest  courts  have  gone 
on  from  one  stretch  of  claim  to  another,  till  they 
have  now,  as  I  think,  reached  the  extreme.  You 
know  what  has  been  done  in  Essex." 

^'  Yes ;  it  is  said  the  whole  county  is  now  one 
forest." 

"  That  is  not  far  from  the  tmth.  And  now,  the 
bounds  of  Rockingham  forest  are  to  be  extended 
from  six  miles  to  sixty :  and  my  Lord  Sahsbury 
has  to  pay  for  trespass,  so  called,  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  Lord  Westmore- 
land, nineteen  thousand  pounds ;  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  twelve  thousand  pounds." 
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"  What  will  be  tlie  end  ?  "  exclaimed  tlie  lady. 

"  I  can  give  light  for  a  short  way  towards  it," 
replied  Southampton.  "  The  parhament  leaders 
will  use  their  powers  .  .  .  .  " 

"  Will  those  powers  prove  great,  think  you?" 

"  Great ;  very  great, — through  the  king's  needs, 
and  the  provocation  given  by  his  servants." 

"  Would  that  you  were  the  chief  of  them  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  lady.  "  You  would  presently  show 
that  it  is  the  king's  needs,  and  the  king's  misfor- 
tune in  his  agents,  and  not  his  heart,  that  is  to 
blame  for  these  mournful  grievances.  But  the 
parliament  men  .  .  .  .  " 

"  They  mean  to  use  their  powers  in  an  early 
heahng  of  these  grievances ;  and  especially  to  pass 
an  Act  for  the  determining  of  forest  boundaries, 
whereby  all  future  claims  may  be  obviated,  and 
men  may  at  last  be  sure  of  their  homes ; — which 
has  of  late  ceased  to  be  the  case  with  men  pos- 
sessed of  lands." 

"And  is  there  to  be  restitution?"  she  asked 
with  a  steady  voice. 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  my  love.  Can  we  desire  it, 
so  deep  as  would  be  the  humihation  it  would  cause 
to  the  king?" 

"  Amen  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  her  husband,  "  such  was 
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the  bait  held  out  to  me  when  it  was  sought  to  put 
this  business  into  my  hands.  It  was  thought  that 
I,  the  chief  sufferer^  should  be,  above  all  men, 
ready  to  promote  a  reversal.  But^  though  I  think 
it  should  be  done,  I  am  not  the  man  to  do  it. 
And  besides  .  .  .  .  ^^ 

He  paused. 

"  Will  you  trust  me  with  your  other  reasons  V 

"  I  will. — I  would  not,  imless  any  sudden  ex- 
tremity arose,  close  wholly  the  way  of  entrance  to 
the  seiTice  of  the  king. — I  have  never  sought  any- 
thing of  the  comi; ;  and  I  never  will ;  but  .  .  .  .  " 

"  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  fading  of  the  flowers 
of  the  cro^TL.^^ 

''  Even  so.  All  must  see  that  they  are  droop- 
ing. It  may  be  but  a  passing  chill  wind  that 
withers  them :  but  at  times  my  heart  misgives  me, 
that  we  may  see  them  strewing  the  eai-th.^' 

"  O  !  cherish  them !  Save  them,  as  far  as  in 
us  hes \" 

"  Fain  would  I.  I  like  not  the  signs  of  the 
times.  I  was  one  who  ever  protested  against 
"Wentworth^s  harsh  apphance  of  his  powers ;  and 
no  man  more  heartily  reprobated  his  boast  that 
'  the  little  finger  of  the  king^s  prerogative  should 
be  found  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  law.^  But 
now  I  fear  that  the  enmity  against  him  is  becom- 

VOL.   I.  R 
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ing  fierce,,  and  that  lie  may  be  brouglit  to  a  worse 
pass  than  he  has  reduced  others  to ;  a  proceeding 
not  only  melancholy  to  all  in  authority,  but  per- 
nicious to  all  subject  to  authority.  And  would 
that  this  were  the  worst  that  I  sometimes  see 
reason  to  fear ! — But,  my  love,  by  the  colour  in 
your  cheek,  and  the  starry  shine  of  your  eyes,  one 
might  think  I  was  telling  you  welcome  news." 

"  May  God  and  the  king  pardon  me  if  I  hail 
the  coming  of  any  times  that  may  open  a  way  to 
my  husband,  that  he  may  prove  to  all,  what  I 
alone  now  know,  the  wisdom  of  his  mind,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  soul." 

The  earl  turned  away ;  for  that  which  he  could 
least  bear  was  uttered  praise,  even  from  her  whose 
right  it  was  to  utter  to  him  all  that  was  in  her 
heart. 

The  times  that  came  amply  fulfilled  the  wishes 
of  the  loyal  wife.  As,  by  the  strength  of  the  par- 
liament, the  prospects  and  fortunes  of  the  king 
sank,  and  those  of  Lord  Southampton  rose,  South- 
ampton passed  into  active  service  on  the  losing 
side.  The  rising  of  his  private  fortunes  was  owing 
to  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Long  Parhament, 
whereby  not  only  the  extent  of  the  royal  forests 
was  settled  for  ever,  according  to  their  boundaries 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  James  (which  were  in 
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fact  the  same  as  those  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First),  but  all  the  inquests  of  the  present  reign 
were  annulled.  The  earl  thus  entered  again  upon 
his  lands,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  offer  his  ser- 
\ices  to  the  royal  master  who  became  less  and  less 
able  to  recompense  them. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  for  a  woman  like 
Lady  Southampton  to  preserve  her  tone  of  abhor- 
rence against  the  parliamentary  leaders,  as  unmi- 
tigated rebels,  after  reading  the  following  para- 
graph of  ^Ir.  Pym's  speech  about  grievances  : 

..."  The  enlargement  of  forests,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  statutes  (27  &  2S  Edw.  I.),  which 
perambulations  then  were  the  cause  of  that  famous 
charta  de  foresta;  And  now,  revising  these  old 
questions,  new  distempers  may  follow,  and  par- 
ticular obhquities  we  may  already  observe,  and 
surreptitious  proceedings,  as  in  Essex;  yet  that  ver- 
dict was  enforced  in  other  counties,  and  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  matter  after  three  or  four  hundred 
years'  quiet  possession  of  the  subject,  who  there- 
upon is  forced  to  compound  for  great  fines," 

Nor,  with  all  her  loyalt}',  could  she  think  it  an 
evil  that  by  this  act  was  closed  the  long  and 
moiu'nful  series  of  royal  tyi^annies  on  account  of 
the  royal  sport  of  hunting,  and  that  here  ended 
the  operation  of  the  hated  old  forest-laws. 
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When  her  husband  had  become  a  privy-coun- 
cillor^ and  then  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber^ — when 
he  was  perpetually  sent  on  negotiations  to  the 
Parhament  and  elsewhere,  on  the  king^s  behalf,  or 
attending  him  to  York  or  Oxford,  or  wherever  his 
exigencies  might  lead  the  falling  monarch,  she  sat 
at  home  many  a  long  summer^ s  day  and  winter^s 
evening,  glorying  in  her  lonehness  with  as  un- 
doubting  a  faith  as  any  lady  of  a  preceding  age 
whose  husband  was  at  the  Holy  War.  She  pre- 
served a  better  cheer  in  her  sohtude  than  he  in 
his  office ;  for  the  sense  of  his  bright  honour  was 
like  a  glistering  angel  ever  in  her  presence;  while 
he  was  haunted  wherever  he  went  by  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  evil  issue  of  the  king^s  for- 
tunes, as  by  a  boding  ghost. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STRESS    OF    THE    ROYAL. 

In  the  twilight  of  a  cold  Xovember  morning, 
seven  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  estate, 
Ladv  Southampton  was  called  from  her  bed  in 
haste.  Three  gentlemen  had  arrived  on  horse- 
back, and  desired  to  speak  with  her,  without 
delay.  With  trembUng  hands,  she  dressed  her- 
self, not  endurinor  that  anv  one  shoidd  witness 
her  emotion.  She  had  not  a  doubt  that  ill  news 
awaited  her;  probably  that  her  husband  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  parhament  troops.  At  the  last 
moment,  she  shrank  from  appearing ;  but  she 
nerved  herself  to  encounter  the  untimely  visitors. 

The  room  was  chiU  and  scarcely  hght  enough 
for  her  to  see  that  one  gentleman  rose  from  a 
couch  as  she  entered,  while  the  other  two  were 
standing.  As  she  paused  a  moment  in  sm^prise 
at  the  absence  of  fire  and  candle,  one  of  the 
strangers  told  her  that  his  companions  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  servants 
till  they  should   have  spoken  with  herself.     At 
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this  confirmation  of  her  fears,  the  lady  sank  down 
upon  a  chair. 

'^  God  pardon  me  for  having  so  terrified  so 
faithful  a  friend !  ^'  cried  the  former  speaker. 
^'  My  Lord  Southampton  is  well,  madam :  safe  in 
life  and  health  and  honour,  I  pledge  you  my 
word; — my  royal  word,  madam, — to  make  our 
errand  known." 

The  lady  slid  down  upon  her  knees,  and  some 
few  tears  fell  upon  the  hand  held  out  to  her. 
She  was  raised  by  that  hand,  and  compelled  to 
sit  near  the  king  while  he  explained  his  arrival. 
He  had  escaped  from  Hampton  Court,  had  ridden 
hard  all  night,  and  had  hoped  ere  this  to  be  on 
board  a  ship  which  should  have  been  in  waiting 
for  him.  The  vessel  might  be  there.  Ashbum- 
ham  had  gone  on  to  see.  Meantime,  the  party 
were  cold,  hungry  and  fatigued;  and,  further, 
the  country  people  were  coming  forth  to  their 
work :  and  there  was  risk  to  the  party  in  being 
seen  loitering  about  at  so  strange  an  hour.  It 
was  known  that  my  Lady  Southampton  was  not 
only  the  most  loyal  and  courageous  lady  in  the 
land,  but  that  she  was  now  at  Titchfield,  with 
only  a  small  establishment ;  and  it  had  been 
thought  best  to  rely  on  her  for  an  hour's,  or,  at 
most,  a  day's  hospitahty. 
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The  lady^s  powers  were  all  quickened  by  joy 
of  heart.  Her  husband  unharmed;  the  king 
escaped ;  herself  so  trusted  as  to  be  an  agent  in 
his  dehverance^ — what  a  bright  day  was  this 
which  had  begun  so  fearfully  ! 

She  did  and  ordered  all  that  was  right ; — per- 
mitted the  king  to  be  waited  on  like  any  or  dinar}' 
gentleman, — avoided  all  appearance  of  mystery 
and  agitation,  and  was  the  most  qidck-witted 
member  of  the  Httle  council  which  was  held  on 
the  return  of  Ashbm-nham  with  the  deadly  news 
that  no  vessel  was  in  sight. 

"  If  your  majesty  will  trust  the  weather- wisdom 
of  one  who  has  Uved  long  in  sight  of  this  sea  and 
sky/^  she  said,  in  answer  to  an  inquii'ing  look 
from  the  king,  "  I  will  almost  engage  that  there 
shall  be  no  perilous  wind  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  The  sun  streams  in,  and  will  shine  all 
day.  T\Tiat  so  natural  in  the  eyes  of  my  neigh- 
bours as  that  I  should  induce  my  guests  to  use 
the  last  bright  day  of  the  season  in  a  pleasure  trip, 
to  see  the  abbey  and  the  further  coast  ?  K  we 
meet  the  vessel,  well !  If  not,  we  have  but  to 
return,  ascertaining  by  a  forerunner,  that  this 
house  has  been  unvisited  during  oiu'  excursion.^^ 

But  Ashbumham  was  eager  for  negotiating 
with  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whom  he 
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declared  upon  Ms  knowledge  to  be  trustworthy, 
and  well  disposed  to  the  king. 

'^  What  does  Lady  Southampton  know  of  this 
Governor  Hammond  ?^^  inquired  the  king. 

"  Only  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Hamp- 
den/^ she  replied,  "  and  that  it  is  here  behaved 
that  he  owes  his  office  to  Cromwell.^^ 

"  Enough,  indeed  !  '^  observed  the  king. 

But  Ashburnham  was  now  positive  that  no  ship 
would  arrive, — that  their  entrance  at  Titchfield 
House  and  his  own  ride  to  the  shore  had  been 
observed,  and  would  bring  speedy  consequences ; 
that  Colonel  Hammond  would  be  a  fatal  foe  by 
the  next  day,  if  he  was  not  trusted  as  a  man  of 
honour  to-day;  and  that,  his  influence  being 
supreme  in  these  parts,  all  depended  on  winning 
him  : — of  all  these  things  Ashburnham  was  so 
positive  that  the  king,  to  the  surprise  of  all  suc- 
ceeding times,  yielded  so  far  as  to  permit  Ash- 
burnham and  Berkley  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  sound  the  governor,  without 
committing  the  king,  if  the  affair  should  look 
otherwise  than  well. 

The  king  and  his  attendant,  Legg,  remained 
with  the  hostess  :  and  a  trying  season  of  suspense 
it  was  to  all  three. 

"  Truly,"  said  the  king,  "  it  appears  ungracious 
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to  decline  going  forth  on  this  fail'  morning  j^^  and 
as  he  spoke  he  went  towards  a  window  where  the 
sunshine  was  streaming  in  : — ^'  to  dechne,"  he 
continued^  as  he  looked  abroad  over  the  wide  do- 
main^  "  a  free  and  bright  ride  through  those  wood- 
land ways  that  I  know  so  well.  Nav^  mv  lady, 
why  that  downward  look  ?  That  woodland  was 
mine  by  a  right,  enforced  by  my  needs ;  and  if 
my  Lord  Holland  exceeded  his  powers,  it  was 
without  my  knowledge ;  and  he  is  likely  to  pay 
dearly  for  it  toothers,  as  he  already  has  to  me. — 
And  these  lands  are  now  your  lord^s  again,  by  no 
seeking  of  his  own,  and  by  fidl  right  of  king  and 
parHament.  So  why  should  either  of  us  blush  as 
we  stand  looking  out  upon  those  woods  ?" 

"  I  blush  to  hear  my  king  speak  of  needs,  while 
we  .  .  ." 

"  Say  rather,"  interposed  the  king,  "  while  his 
rebellious  foes  command  what  resources  they  will. 
I  am  assm-ed  that  when  the  parliament  asked  for 
funds,  so  much  plate  was  brought  in,  over  and 
above  money,  that  their  officers  were  not  enough 
to  receive  it  in,  nor  could  the  appointed  places 
contain  it.  And  this,  while  I  am  unable  to 
reward  even  such  services  as  my  Lord  South- 
ampton's !  '^ 
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The  king  could  not  mistake  such  tears  as  now 
filled  the  eyes  of  his  hostess.  It  was  chiefly  in 
consideration  for  her  that  he  yielded  to  Legg's 
entreaties  that  he  would  seek  repose  in  his 
chamber. 

He  slept;  and  it  was  well  that  he  did;  for  he 
awoke  to  fearful  news.  Hammond  was  in  the 
house,  brought  by  Ashburnham,  without  any 
pledge  for  the  king^s  safety.  That  the  fugitive 
felt  that  all  was  over,  for  this  time,  appeared  by 
his  exclamation, 

"  O,  Jack,  thou  hast  undone  me  V 

Then  ensued  Ashburnham^s  passion  of  tears, 
and  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  kill  Hammond. 
Whatever  might  otherwise  have  been  the  tempta- 
tion in  such  an  extremity,  the  sight  of  his  hostesses 
pale  cheeks,  and  admiration  of  her  courageous 
silence,  prevented  the  thought  being  entertained 
for  a  moment  by  the  king. 

The  only  alternative  was  to  trust  to  the  limited 
offers  and  assurances  of  Colonel  Hammond,  which 
must  at  least  preclude  that  danger  of  assassination 
which  now  occupied  Charleses  mind,  and,  as  he 
declared,  caused  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  horses^  feet  had 
died  away,  on  the  departure  of  the  little  company. 
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the  next  mornings  the  lady  went  forth,  as  if  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine  in  the  woods,  or  beside  the 
ponds.  She  soon,  however,  dismissed  her  attend- 
ant, and  proceeded  alone  to  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
whence  she  could  overlook  Southampton  Water, 
the  sea,  and  the  shores  of  the  Island. 

Long  did  she  remain  there,  though  chilled  by 
the  November  air  as  she  stood  on  the  exposed 
ridge,  watching  the  progress  of  the  httle  vessel 
which  conveyed  the  king. 

"God  shield  him,"  thought  she,  "from  the 
chdling  winds  of  the  morning,  and  the  damp  fogs 
of  the  evening  !  A  loving  subject  has  no  fears 
for  a  king  when  he  is  heated  with  the  chace,  or 
plunges  into  the  coldest  stream  after  a  stag ;  or 
when  he  rides  through  the  night  on  affaii's  of 
state,  or  even  rushes  into  the  havoc  of  a  battle. 
Then  the  spirit  is  up  and  hopeful,  and  defies  out- 
ward harms.  But  when  he  is  no  longer  the 
monarch,  except  in  name, — when  he  is  captive 
and  downcast,  the  very  powers  of  nature  hasten 
to  attack  his  feebleness ; — any  breath  may  chill, 
and  any  sunbeam  fever  him.  I  fear  this  passage 
to  Carisbrook;  and  I  fear  HI  news  of  him  when 
there. — O !  if  the  power  of  kings  be  apt  to  be 
strained  too  far,  and  it  be  God^s  will  that  such 
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dominion  be  reduced,  it  is  at  a  humbling  and  a 
heavy  cost;,  when  dutiful  hearts  are  doomed  to 
tremble  (as  mine  does  now)  on  their  own  firm 
lands,  and  earnest  eyes  to  watch  their  sovereign, 
a  fugitive  on  the  wintry  sea/' 
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